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II TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

'Whatever defects may exist in my attempt at ren- 
dering " Corimie" into English, be it remembereil, tbat 
we have many words for one meaning, — in French there 
fse several significations for the same word. Re- 
petition, an elegance in I'rench, is a barbarism in 
English. Thus I had to contend with a tautology 
almost unmanageable, and even a reiteration of the 
same sentiments. Sentences, harmonious in French, 
^^}(Mt all ^reeable cadence, until entirely reconstructed. 
^Blfodame de Stael's diSijse manner obliged me also to 
^Bkanspoae pretty freely. I found, in so doing, many 
^^ self-coiitradictions, some of which I could not efface. 
Her boldness of condensation, too, and love of vague, . 
mysterious sublimity, often left me in doubt as t« what 
might he hidden beneath the dazzling veil of her elo- 
quence. It may appear profanation to have altered a 
syllable ; but, having been accustomed to consult the 
taste of my own country, I could not outrage it by 
being more literal. I have taken the liberty of making 
British peasants and children speak their native idiom, 
and have added a few explanatory notes ; occasionally 
av^ing myself of quotations from more recent au- 
thorities than that of the Baroness. Lest I should 
unconsciously have committed any great mistake, he 



vi translator's preface. 

it known that the printers of her << eighth corrected 
and revised edition*' gave Corinne a military instead 
of a literary career, and made the Roman mob throw 
handfuls of hon mots into the carriages during the 
carnival. 

Miss Landon had kindly undertaken to render the 
l3n*ic portions of the work ; but we feared, for a while, 
that our own Improvisatrice would be prevented by 
circumstances from gracing the Volume by her name. 
I, therefore, translated Corinne's compositions into 
rhyme. Only one of my essays, however, " The 
Fragment of Corinne's Thoughts," was required. I 
am conscious of its imperfect irregularity ; but, having 
no poetical reputation at stake, I throw myself on the 
mercy of my judges. 

Isabel Hill. 

6. Cecil Street, Strand. 
Jan. 22. 1833. 



MADAME DE STAEL.* 



AHHB Mabie Lovibb Gebuainb Neckbb, I 
Stael HolBtein, was tbe only child of James NeckeT, the 
fenuras financier (along time (he popular idol in France), 
and of SuaanBa Curchod, the daughter of a poor Swiss cler- 
gTman, who, in the sequestered village of Crassyj bestowed 
upon her as thorough an education as fell to the lot of any 
woman in Europe. 

Gibbon, the hiEtorian, tisiwd the father of Mademoiselle 
Curchod, and became a captive to her charma. He pros- 
pered in hia suit ; but such an obscure connection was not 
agreeable to his father, who threatened to disinherit him if 
he persisted in it. He obeyed the parental command, like 
a dutiful Bon and a very philosophical lover; and the 
young lady, on her part, seema to have borne the separation 
with becoming resignation and cheerfulness. 

After her father's death, Mademoiselle Curchod taught 

school in Geneva ; where she became acquainted with 

M. Necker, the gentleman whom she aflerwaids manied, 

~ native of Geneva, and at that time a banker in 

Madame de Stael was bom in Paris, in 1766. in her 
infancy, she was noticed for a remarkable degree of brighi- 
nesB, gaiety, and freedom. 

In consequence of her mother's eystero of education, she 

buuilcia inla M Uie Kiuiih Eoota ur CbUde Huold. 
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P was coBEtantly accustomed to convetBation beyond her yearfl. 
The world must have somewhat softened the severity of 
Madame Neclcei'a opinions : for we find that she often 
allowed her daughter to assist at the representation of the 
hest dramatic pieces. Her pleasures, as well as her duties, 
were exerciaes of intellect ; and nature, which had originally 
bestowed great gifts, was asaiatcd by every possible method. 
In this way her vigorous faculties acquired a prodigious 
growth. 

The following account of her is from the Memoir of 
Baron de Grimm : — 

" While M. Necker passes decrees which cover him with 
glory, and will render his administration eternally dear to 
France; while Madame Neeker renounces all the eweeta of 
society to devote herself to the establishment of a Hospital 
of Charity, in the parish of St. Snlpicius, their daughter, a 
girl of twelve years old, who already evinces talents above 
her age, amuses herself with writing Uttle comedies, after 
the manner of the semi'dramaa of M. de St. Mark. She 
has just completed one, in two acts, entitled the ' Incon- 
veniences of the Life led at Paris,' which ia not only asto> 
nishing for her age, but appears even very superior to her 
models. It represents a mother who had two daughters, 
one brought np in all the simplicity of rural life, and the 
other amid the grand airs of the capital. The latter is the 
favourite, from the talents and graces she displays ; hut 
ihis mother, falling into misfortunes, fiom the loss of a 
law-Buil, soon learns which of the two is in reality most 
deserving of her affection. The scenes of this httle drama 
are well connected together, the characters are well sup- 
ported, and the developement of the intrigue is natural and 
full of interest. M. Marmontel, who saw it performed in 
the drawing-room at St. Ouen, the country-house of M. 
Necker, by the author and some of her young companions, 
was affected by it even to tears." 

As might be expected, the extreme vivacity of Made- 
moiselle Necker was continually betraying her into sins 
against her mother's ideas of order and decorum. On tlils 
sulg'ect, she made a thousand good resolutions, but was 
■Iwaya aare to forget them the moment she needed them. 
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^Be could notreatrals her eKubcrant fancy and OTCrflowitig 

^HUademobelle Necker resided at Coppet from 1781 to 
^B87i when her father was restored to office, and his family 
^Mompanied him to Paris. 

^KSuring her etay in Switzerland site wrote a senlimental 
^^faiedy, called " Sophia, or Secret Sentiments," founded on 
^Bltory of ill-dicected and unhappy love ; published when 
^^b WOB twenty^ne years of age. 

^■Immediately after the came to Paris, she finished her 
^Blgedy of " Lady Jane Grey," which has had considerable 
^H^tation. Soon after, she wrote, tint never pnhlished, 
^Bother tragedy, called " Montmorency," in which the part 
^K Cardinal de Richelieu is said to have been sketched with 
^^BBt spirit. These early productions had prominent de- 
^Bts, as well as beauties. They were marked by that 
^B^fect harmony between thought and expression which 
^Hrays constituted her most delightful peculiarity, in con- 
^Btation or writing ; bot her friends considered them 
^Hoable, principally on account of the promise they gave 
^B'^t^"^ greatness. To the world they are objects of curi(>- 
Kty, as the first records in the liistory of an extraordinary 

Before her twentieth year, she wrote the " Three Tales," 
which were not publislied till 1 79.^, nearly ten years after, 

Ke herself attached very little value to these tight productions. 
If she had attracted much notice in Switzerland, before 
t mind had attained the i^tlness of its majestic Gtature, 
will readily be believed that she excited an unusual sen- 
ution when she appeared in the brilliant circles of Paris. 
Her handa and arms were finely farmed, and of a most 
transparent whiteness. She seldom covered them — con- 
fessing, with the child-like frankness which gave such an 
endearing charm to her powerful character, that she was 
resolved to make the most of the only personal beauty namre 
had given ber.* True, she had none of the usual preten- 

" Jootl fa iilcd it Hair (fa pUOalali. 
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I aons to be called a handsome woman; but there was an 
intellectual E])]en(lour about her face that arrested and 
rivetted attention. " Nci expression was permanent ; for 
her whole soul was in lier countenance, and it took the 
character of every passing emotion. When in perfect re- 
pose, her long eyelashes gave something of heaviness ami 
languor to her usually animated physiognomy ; but when 
excited; her magnificent dark eyes flashed with genius, and 
seemed to announce her ideas before she could utter diem, 
as hghtnittg precedes the thunder. There was nothing of 
reatleBsuess in her features ; tliere was even something of 
indolence; but her vigorous form, her animated gestures, 
her gracefu] and strongly marked attitudes, gave a singular 
degree of durectness and energy t« her discourse. There 
was something dramatic about her, even in dress, which, 
while it was altogether free from ridiculous exaggeration, 
never failed to convey an idea of something more pic- 
turesque than the reigning fasldou. When she first en- 
tered a room, she walked with a alow and grave step. A 
slight degree of timidity made it necessary for her to col- 
lect her faculties when she was about to attract the notice 
of a party. This cloud of embarrassment did not at flrat 
permit her to distinguish any thing ; but her face Ughted 
up in proportion to the friends she recognised." 

M. Necker's wealth, and his daughter's extraordinary 
powers of pleasing, soon attracted suitors. Her parents 
were extremely ambitious for her ; and the choice was not 
decided without difficulty ; for she insisted upon not being 
obliged to leave France, and her mother made it a point 
that she should not marry a Catholic. We are told that 
she refused several distinguished men. Sir John Sinclair, 
in hii Correspondence, speaks of a projected union be- 
tween the Bon of Lord Rivers and Mademoiselle Necker, 
and regrets that it did not take place, as it would have 
withdrawn her family from the vortex of French politics ; 
but I find no allusion elsewhere to this English marriage, 
and Sir John does not inform ua upon what authority his 
remark is founded. In her works, Madame de Stael 
constantly expresses great admiiation of England, and she 
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D gjTe her Coriime an English lover. Whether 
tCj so singulBr in a Fienchwontart] had any thing 
to do with her early recollections, I know not. 

Her fate nai at last decided by EricMagnnB, Baron 
de Stael Holstein, a Swedish nobleman, tectetary to the 
■mbassador from the coart of Stockhulm. He is said to 
have had an amiable (tispoEition, a fine person, and courtly 
nuumera ; but we are not told that in point of intellect be 
posseued any diatingaished claims to the hand of Mademoi- 
aelle Necker. Like a good many personages in history, he 
ieema to have accidentally fallen upon greataessby pleasing 
the fancies of his Huperiors, or coining in contact with 
their policy. He was a favourite with Marie Antoinette, 
who constantly advanced his interests by her patronage ; 
he was likewise the bosom friend of Count Fersen, who 
M that time had great influence at court. 

The queen warmly urged his suit. GuBtavus III., will- 
ing to please Marie Antoinette, and to secure such a large 
fortune to one of his subjects, recalled the Swedish am- 
baaaador, and appointed the Baron de Stael in his place,. 
promising that he should enjoy that high rank for manj^f^ 
Tears ; and the lover himself, in order to remove the 
•cmplea the young lady had with regard to marrying a 
foreigner, pledged his honour that she should never be 
nrged lo quit France. 

Sir John Sinclair tells us that M. Necker was supposed 
to favour the match in hopes of being restored to office 
through the influence of the Queen and Count Fersen ; 
bat such a motive is not at all consistent with the cha.. 
lacter Madame de Sta61 has given of her father, who, she 
taya, " in every circumslance of his hfe preferred the least 
of bis duties to the most important of hia interests." 

She herself probably imagined the connection might be 
of use to her beloved parents ; and her ambition might 

e been tempted by her lover's rank aa a nobleman and 
Eador; at least it is difficult to account in an; other 
r for her union with a foreigner considerably older 
than herself, and with whom she had few points of sym- 
pufay in character or pursuila : it wa 
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r that she waa never over-fond of the match, and entered 
into the necesBary arrangements witli great coldness. 

She was married to the Baron de Stael in 17S3, and 
the bridegroom receivedj on hie wedding-day, eighty 
thousand pounds as her dowry. 
I This union, like most marriages of policy, was far from • 

■ being a happy one. Had Aladame de Stael been a. heart- 
iFlesB, selfish character, such a destiny would have been 
\ good enough ; but they were indeed cruel, who assisted in 

imposing such icy fetleis on a soul so ardent, generous, 
and affectionate as hers. Nature, as usual, rebeUed against 
the tyranny of ambition. We are told by her friends, 
atid indeed there is internal evidence in most of her works, 
I that her life was one long eigh for domestic love, 
I When she became a mother, she used playfully to say, 

■ " I will ybrco my daughter to make a marriage of iticW- 
I tialion." 

The impetuosity of an unsatisfied spirit gave a singular 
degree of vehemence to all her attachments ; her gratitude 
and friendship took the colouring of ardent love. She was 
extremely sensitive where her heart was concerned; and 
at the slightest neglect, real or imaginary, from her &iends, 
she would exclaim with bitter emphasis, " Never, never 
have 1 been loved as I love others I " 

When she was the most carried away by the excitement 
of society, and the impetuous inspiration of her own spirit, 
it was impOBsihle for a friend to glide away unperceived by 
her. This watchful anxiety was the source of frequent 
reproaches : she was for ever accusing her friends of a 
diminution in their love. Madame de Saussure once said 
to her, " Your friends have to submit each morning to re- 
newed charges of coldness and neglect." — " What matter 
I for that," she replied, *' if I love them the better every 
fcerening p " She used to say, " I would go to the scafibld, 
nn order to try the friendship of those who accompanied 

Vet with all her extreme susceptibility of tcndemesa 
and admiration, she was not blind to the slightest defects. 
Widi her, character always passed under a close and 
rigorous exanunaiion ; and if she sometimes wounded the 
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y of her friends by Ireing too clear-sighted to their 
"jclions, they were aoothed by her enthusiasHe ail- 
n of all their great and good qualities. Indeed she 
U be forgiven by others, since her acute powers 
is vere diiected against her own character with 
il unsparing severity. 
: winter after Madame de Stall's marriage, her 
was exiled forty leagues from Paris, and she was 
lira during the greater part of his absence. In the 
: following, 1788, he was recalled with added 
honours, and his daughter, of course became one of the 
most important personages is France. But while she 
formed the centre of attraction in llie fashionahle and in. 
tellectual society of Paris, she did not relinquish her taste 
for hiersture. In 1789, she published her famous Letters 
on the Character and Writings of J. J. Rousseau. The 
judicious will not approve of all the opinions expressed in 
this book ; and perhaps she herself would have viewed 
things differently when riper years and raatiwer judgment 
bad somewhat subdued the artiiicial glare, which youth 
and romance are so apt to throw over wrong actions and 
false theories. " It is, however, a glowing and eloquent 
tribute to tlie gerdu* of that extraordinary man ; and the 
acuteness shown in her remarks on the Emilius^ and the 
Treatise on the Social Contract, is truly wonderful in a 
young woman so much engrossed hy the ghttering dis- 
tractions of fashionable life." 

At first only a few copies were printed for her intimate 
friends; but a full edition was soon published without her 
consent. The Baron de Grimm, who saw one of the 
private copies, speaks of it with great admiration, as one 
of the most remarkable productions of the time. 

Before the year expired, we find her involved in anxiety 
and trouble, occaaioned hy the second exile of her father. 
Ilia dismission from office excited great clamour among 
the populace, who regarded him as the friend of liberty 
and the people. This feeling was openly expressed by 
closing the theatres, as for some great nationid cnlaraity- 
The consequence wfts an almost immediate recall ; and 
ISaduDe de Slael warmly exulted in the Riumpb of ■ 
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parent, whom she seems to have regarded with a feeling 
little short of idolatry. 

" From the moment of his return, in Juijr, 1789, ta 
the period of his finalfallfrom power, in September, 179O, 
M. Necker was all-powerful in France; and Madame de 
Stael, of course, was a person of proportional conaequence 
the literary, philosophical, and political society about the 
court, and in those more troubled circles from which the 
revolution was just banning to go forth in its most 
alanning forms. Her situation enabled her to see thi 
sources, however secret, of all the movements that wen 
then agitating the very foundations of uvil order in France _ 
and she had talent to understand them with great clearness 
and truth. She witnessed the violent removal of the king 
to Paris on the ()th of October ; she was present at the first 
meeting of the National Convention, and heard Mirabeau 
and Barnave ; she followed the procession to Nutre Dame, 
to hear Louis XVI. swear to a constitution, which virtually 
dethroned him ; and from that period, her mind seems to 
have received a pohtical tendency, that it never afterward 
lost. 

" In 1790 she passed a short time with her father at 
Coppet, but soon returned to Paris. 

" She aaaociated, on terms of intimacy , with Talleyrand, 
for whom she wrote the most important part of his ' Report 
on Public Instruction,' in 1790. She likewise numbered 
among her friends La Fayette, Narbonne, Sieyes, and other 
popular leaders." 

When, amid the universal consternation, there could be 
no one found to shelter the proscribed victims of the 
despotic mob, Madame de Stael bad the courage to ofier 
some of tliem an asylum, hoping the residence of a foreign 
ambassador would not be searched. She sliut tliem up in 
the remotest chamber, and herself spent the night in watch- 
ing the streets. 

M> de Narbonne was concealed in her house, when the 
officers of poUce came to make the much-dreaded " domi- 
oiliary visit." She knew that he could not escape, if a 
rigorous search were made, and that it taken, he would \>e 
Mieaded that very day. She had suflicient preaence of 
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1 keep quite calm. Partly by her eloquence, and 
partly by a fumiliar pleasantry, which flattered them, ehe 
persuaded the men to go sway wiCliout infringing upon 
ibe rights of a foreign ambaEsador. 

Dr. fiollman, the same generous ITanovetiaii nho after- 
ward attempted to rcECUe La Fayette from the prison of 
OLnQtz, offered to muiettake the dangerous business of 
conveying Narbonne to England ; and he effected it in 
cafety by means of a passport belonging to one of Iiis 
friends. 

As Sweden refused to acknowledge the French republic, 
the utuation of the Baron de Stael became very uncom- 
[ Paris; and he was recalled in 179^, a short 
i before the death of Gusiaviu 111. In Sq)tember, 
^9Z, Madame de Stael set out for Switzerlaud, in a 
h and six, witJi serrantE in full livery ; she was induced 
t do this, from the idea that the people would let her 
depart more freely, if they saw her in the style of as am- 
basBadrees. This was ill-judged: a shabby post-chaise 
would have conveyed her more safely. A ferocious crowd 
■topped the horses, calling out loudly that she was carrying 
away the gold of the nation. A gendarme conducted her 
through half Paris to the Hotel de Ville, on the staircase 
of which several persons had been massacred. No woman 
had at that time perished ; but the next day the Princess 
Laroballe was murdered by the populace. Madame de Stael 
was three hours in making her way through the crowds 
that on all sides assailed her with cries of death. They 
had nothing against her personally, and probably did not 
^ow who she was ; but a carriage and liveries, in their 
eyes, warranted sentence of eneeution. She was then preg- 
nant ; and a gendarme, who was placed in the coach, was 
movednith compassion at her situation and escessive terror: 
be promised to defend her at the peril of his life. She 
layi, " I alighted from my carriage, in the midit of an 
umeil multitude, and proceeded under an arch of pikes. 
In ascending the staircase, which was likewise bristled 
with spears, a man pointed toward me the one which he 
held in his hand ; hut my gendarnte pushed it away 
^Mith fats sabre. The President of the Commune was 
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RabeEpieire ; and I breathed again, because I had e 
capeil from the populace; yet what a protector 
hespiorre ! His secretary had left hia beard untouched fora| 
fortnight, that he might escape all suEpicion of aristocracr 
I showed my passports, and stated the right I had to deparl 
as arabas)iadres9 of Sweden. Luckily for me, Manuel uk 
rived: he was a man of good feelings, thongh he w«i 
hurried away by his passions. In an inlerriew, a few daji 
before, I had wrought upon his kind disposition so that it 
consented to save two victims of proscription. He imme. 
diately ofered to become responsible for me ; 
ducting me oat of that terrible place, he loclied n 
my maid-servant in hia closet. Here we waited bis hour^ 
half dead with hunger and fright. The window of thi 
apartment looked on the Place de Greve ; and we saw 
asEassina returning from the prisons, with their arms b 
and bloody, and uttering horrible cries. 

" My coach with its baggage bad remained in the m 
die of the square. J saw a tall man in the dress of i 
national guard, who for two hours defended it from t' 
plnnder of tbe populace ; I wondered how he could think ol 
such trifling things amid such awful circumstances. la 
the evening, this man entered my room with Manuel. Hbl 
TU Santerre, the brewer, afterward so notorious for hii 
cruelty. He had several times witnessed my father's dig*-' 
tribution of com among the poor of the Fauxbourg SI.Ai^ 
loinf, and was willing to show his gratitude. 

" Manuel bitterly deplored tbe assassinations that i 
going on, and which he bad not power to prevent, 
abyss was opened behind the steps of every man who b&d 
acquired any authority, and if he receded he must fall into 
It. He conducted me home at night in his carriage ; beii^ 
■fraid of losing his popularity by doing it in the day. The 
lamps were not lighted in the streets, and we met n 
with torches, the glare of which was more frightful tl 
the darkness. Manuel was often stopped and asked wl| 
he was, but when he answered Le Proeureur de la Con 
tnuTie, this revolutionary dignity was respectfully n 
cognised." 

A new passport was given Madame de Slael, and a 
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was allowed to depart with one maid-servant^ and a geri" 
darme to attend her to the frontier. After some difficul- 
ties of a less alarming nature^ she arrived at Coppet in 
safety. 

During the following year, her feelings were too pain, 
fully engrossed in watching the approaching political crisis^ 
to admit of her making any new hterary exertion. 

She and her father having always strongly advocated a 
constitutional form of government, felt identified with the 
cause of rational freedom, and watched the ruin of the 
hopes they had formed with sad earnestness and hitter 
regret. 

They have heen frequently accused by their political 
enemies of having excited and encouraged the horrible 
disorders of the Revolution ; indeed, the rancour of party- 
spirit went so far as to accuse Madame de Stael, — the 
glorious, the amiable Madame de Stael! — of having been 
among the brutal mob at Versailles, disguised as a Pois- 
sarde. Nothing could, in fact, be more untrue than charges 
of this description. Zealous friends of the equal rights of 
man, M. Necker and his sagacious daughter saw plainly 
that a change was needed in the French government, and 
no doubt they touched the springs, which set the great 
machine in motion ; but they could not foresee its fright, 
ful accumulation of power, or the ruinous work to which 
it would be directed. The limited monarchy of England 
was always a favourite model with Madame de Stael. In 
her conversation, and in her writings, she has declared that 
the French people needed such a form of government, and, 
sooner or later, they would have it. 

Had the character of Louis XVI. being adapted to the 
crisis in which he lived, her wishes might have been real- 
ised ; but she evinced her usual penetration when she said 
of that monarch, '' He would have made the mildest of 
despots, or the most constitutional of kings ; but he was 
totally unfit for the period when public opinion was mak- 
ing a transition from one to the other." To save the 
royal family from untimely death was the object of Madame 
de Stael's unceasing prayers and efforts. Having been de- 
feated in a plan to effect their escape from France, we fin^ 

a 
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her during this agitating period silently awaiting the pn^ 
greBs of eventa, nhich she dared not attempt to control ; 
hut when Marie Antoinette was condemned ui be beheaded, 
she could nu longer restrain her agonis<;d spirit. In 
gust, 1793, heedless of the danger she incurred, she boldly 
published Reflections an the Process against the Qneen. 
" A short but most eloquent appeal to the French na 
beseeching them to pause and reflect before they should 
thus di^ace themselves with the world, and with pos- 
terity." History infonng us how entirely this and alt 
other disinterested efibrts failed to check the fury of the 
populace. The Kevolution rushed madly on in its infernal 
course of hlood and crime. 

With the denth of Gustavua 111. there came a change 
of politics in Sweden. The Baron de Stael was again se: 
to Paris, the only ambassador from a monarchy to the ne- 
republic. Most of his old friends were proscribed, or in 
prisoned, and many of them had perished on the scaffold 
even the family of his wife did not dare to reside i 
Prance. To secure popularity in his precarious situatioi 
he gave 3000 francs to the poor of La Croix Rouge, a 
section particularly distinguished for its republican' 
He coul<l not, however, feel secure amid the frightful 
scenes that were passing around him ; and be soon 
tened hack to Sweden, where he remained until after the 
death of Robespierre. " For a short time, during those 
dreadful months, which have been so appropriately termed 
the Reign of Terror, Madame de Sta61 was in England ; 
and, what is remarkable, she was in England, poor; for 
the situation of the two countries at that crisis prevented 
her receiving the funds neceesary for her support. Sbe 
hved in great retirement at Richmond, with two of her 
countrymen, no less distinguished than Narbonne and Tal. 
leyrand, both, like herself, anxiously watching the progreHs 
of aSkirs in France, and hoping for some change that would 
render it safe for them to return. It in a curious iter 
the fickle cruelty of the Revolution, that tiiese three persons, 
who during such a consiJerable portion of llieir lives e 
cTcised an influence, not only on their country, but on I 
*arldj were now deprived of their accustomed means of ^ 
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sational character, that they were 
courted by it. 

" All they had, when thrown into tlie common Etook, 
waa merely sufficient to purchase a kind of carriage, which 
would hold but two. As they rode about to Eee the country, 
Narbonne and Talleyrand alternately mounted u footmen be- 
hind, breaking out tlie gloss of the chaiEe, in order to carry 
on a conversation with those ineide. Madame de Stael 
has often said, that in these conversations she has witnessed 
and eiijoyed more of the play of the highest order of talent 
ihnn at any other period of her life. Talleyrand went 
from Enghuid to the United Slates. Narbonne, if I mis- 
lake not, went to the Continent ; and Madame de 3ta@l 
Tcntured back to France in 1795." Her husband was 
again ambassador at Paris, where he remained, calmli re- 
caving the allemaCc insolence and flattery of the populace, 
until 1 799> when he was recalled by the young king, Goa- 
a Adolphns. All beneath the surface in France wag, 
■at time, heaving and tumultuous ; but men had been 
1 terrilied and wearied with the work of blood, that so- 
Y was fbr a time restored to external stillness. 
.1 such a period, a mind like Madame de Stael's had 
jbtfvwerful influence. Her saloon was a resort for all the 
~ ~* n politicians of the day, and she was once denounced 
e ConTcntion as a person dangerous to the state ; but 
[t ctwracter, as wife of a foreign ambassador, protected 
; ind ahe even ventured to publish a pamphlet on the 
prospect of peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt and the French 
people, which contained remarks opposed t 
the reigning demagogue. This pamphlet was much praised 
by Mr. Fox in the English parhameni. 
~ The principal charge brought against her by the Di- 
*~ttoc7 was the courage and zeal with which ^e served 
b KlSeriog emigrants : she would have been imprisoned 
_ " ' ' ' t been for the friendly e 

arOarraa. 

Unediy. an emigrant, whose brother was arrested and 
coiu1«mned Ui be shot, came in great agitation to beg her 
t^mn hU life. She recollected that she had some a 
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quainUnce with GeDenJ Lemoine, nlio had a right to 
pend the judgments of the military comniiBsion. Thanking, 
Heaven for the idea, she insianlly went to his houee. ■ 

At first he abraptly refused her petition. She says, 
" My heart throbbed at the sight of that brother, whw 
might think thatl was not employing the words beat fitted 
to obtain what I asked. 1 was afraid of saying too much 
or too little ; of losing the fatal hour, after whioh all would, 
be over ; or of ni^leeiing an argument which might prove* 
Euccessfiil. I looked by turns at the clock and the General' 
to see whether his soul or time would approach the term 
most quickly. Twice he took the pen to sign a n^irievej 
Knd twice the fear of committing himself restrained him. 
At East, he waa unable to refuse us ; and may Heaven 
shower blessings on him for the deed. The reprieve ar™ 
rived in season, and innocence was saved I" 

In 1 79fij Madame de Stael was summoned to Coppet to 
attend the death-bed of her mother. She has given us a 
very interesting account of her father's unwearied tender- 
ness toward his dying wife, in the preface to M. Necker'a 
MSS. pubhshed by her after his death. She remained 
soothe her father under his severe affliction for nearly a. 
year. Durii;g this time she wrote her Essay on H\c Pas- 
sions, divided into two parts : — ] sC, their Influence on the 
Happiness of Individuals ; Sdly, on the Happiness of Na. 
tions. This work was suggested by the fearful scenes ol 
die French Revolution, and probably could not have been 
Trritten except by one who had witnessed the reckless violence 
and unnatural cxdtemcnt of that awful |>eriod. 

We have already mentioned that Madame de Stael' 
afieclions were supposed to have small share in her mar 
riage. The coolness of her feelings towards the Baron de 
toel was considerably increaseil by his heedless ezt 
j^nce. On his wedding-day he is said to have assigned 
all his ministerial allowance to his friend. Count Fersen 
and the princely dowry he received with his wife was sooi 
nearly dissipated by his thoughtless expenditure. Such 
was the embarrassment of hia affairs, that Madami 
filael thought it a duty to pluee herself and her three chiU 
dien under the protecuon of her father. Thus the proi^ 
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Jectors of this match met the usual fate of those who 
attempt to thwart nature^ and take destiny out of the hands 
of Providence : it not only made the parties wretched, hut 
it did not even serve the ambitious purposes for which the 
sacrifice is supposed to have been made. 

Her separation from her husband was not of long con- 
tinuance. Illness^ and approaching age required a wife's 
attentions; and Madame de Stael, true to the kind im. 
pulses of her generous nature, immediately returned to 
him. As soon as he could bear removal, she attempted^ 
by slow journeys,, to bring him to her father's residence, 
that she and her children might make the evening of his 
days as cheerful as possible. It was, however, destined to 
be otherwise ; he died at Poligni, on his way to Coppet, 
May 9th, 1802. 

Madame de Staels £ssays on the Passions led her 
mind to a series of enquiries, which ended in her celebrated 
£ssay on Literature ; immediately ^fter the completion of 
which Madame de Stael went to Paris, where she arrived 
on the 9th of November, 1 799 — the very day that placed 
the destiny of France in the hands of Bonaparte. Her 
imagination seems to have been, at firsts dazzled by the 
military glory of Napoleon. Lavalette was introduced to 
her at Talleyrand's, at the time when every body was talk- 
ing of the brilliant campaigns in Italy. He says, '^ During 
dinner, the praises Madame de Stael lavished on the con- 
queror of Italy had all the wildness, romance, and ex- 
aggeration of poetry. When we left the table, the com-« 
pany withdrew to a small room to look at the portrait of 
the hero ; and as I stepped back to let her walk in, she 
nid, * How shall I dare to pass before an aide-de.camp of 
Bonaparte ! ' My confusion was so great that she also 
felt a little of it, and Talleyrand laughed at us." 

But this admiration of Bonaparte was destined to be 
short-lived. From the moment she understood him, she 
became one of the most active and determined of his 
opposers. In the beginning of his reign, when policy 
compelled him to be gradual in his usurpation of power, 
she was not a little troublesome to him. In the organi- 
4atioD of the new government, she is said to have fairly 
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out-mnifCDVted him, and to have placed the celebrated 
BeDJamin Constant in one of the assemblies, in spite of hiti 
efibrts to the contrary. 

Bonaparte kept close natch upon her ; and his Epres 
eoon informed him that people always left Madame de 
Stagrs house with less conHdence in him than they had 
when they entered it. 

Being anxious for a pretext to banish her, he seized 
upon the first that offered, which happened to be the pub. 
lication of a political pamphlet by her father, in 1803. 
On the pretence that she had contributed to the falsehoods, 
which he said it contained, he requested Talleyrand to it 
font) her that ehe must quit Paris. This was a delicate 
office for an old acquaintance to perform ; but Talleyrand 
was even then used to difficult positions. Hia political 
history has proved that no fall, however precipitate, can 
bewilder the selfish acoteness of his faculties, or impair the 
marvellous pUancy of his motions ; his attachtnei 
place) rather than persons is another and stronger point of" 
resemblance between him and a certain household anii 

His characteristic iinesse was shown in his manr 
performing the embarrassing office assigned him by the 
First Consul. He called upon Madame de Stael, and aft«r 
a few comphmenla, said, " I hear, madam, you are going 1 
take a journey." — "Oh, no ! it is a mistake, 1 have n 
such intention." — " Pardon me, I was informed that you 
were going to Switzerland,'' — " I have no such project, 1 
•amireyou." — "But I have been told, onlhe best authority, 
that you would quit Paris in three days." Madame de 
Stall took the hint, and went to Coppet. 

In the mean time, however, before she left Paris, she 
completed a novel in six volumes, under the title of Del- 
phine, which was published in 1802. 

In 1 80,1, Madume de Stael ventured to reside within ten 
leagues of Paris, occasionally going there, lo visit the 
■eum and the theatres. Some of her enemies info 
Bonaparte that she received a great many visiters, ai 
immediately banished her lo the distance of forty leaguea 
from the capital ; a sentence which was rigorously enforced. 

Her father, consdoua how much she needed the exhila* 
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rating influence of society, bad always encouraged ber visits 

to Paris ; and now dial she was exiled from the scene of 

10 many triumphs and so much enjoyment, he strongly 

favoured her project of vidting Germany. Accordinglyj in 

the winter of IS03, she went to Frauklbrt, Weimar, and 

Berlin- At Frankfort, her daughter, then five years old, 

was taken dangerously ill. MaUame de Stael knew no one 

in that city, and was ignorant of the language; even the 

pliyaidan' to whose care she intrusted the child scarcely 

Mke a word of French. Speaking of her distress on this 

lion, she exclaimB, "Oh, how my father Khared witji 

e in all my trouble ! What letters he wrote me ! What 

umber of consultations of physicians, all copied with his 

B hand, be sent me from Geneva !" 

[f child recovered, and she proceeded to Weimar, so 
Rjy called the Athens of Germany ; and afterward to 
prlin, where she was received with distinguished kindness 
h the king and queen, and the young Prince Louib. At 
U she writes, " I resumed my courage on seeing, 
_h all the difficulties of the language, the immense 
Ktnal riches that existed out of France. I learned to 
i German ; I listened attentively to Goethe and Wie- 
)d, who, fortunately for me, spoke French extremely 
~ I comprehended the mind and genius of Schiller, iu 
e of the difficulty be felt in expressing himself in a 
fbteign language. The society of ihe Duke and Duchess 
of Weimar pleased me exceedingly. ] passed three months 
, during which the study of German literature gave 
I aQ the occupation my mind required. My father 
* d me In pass the winter in Ciermany, and not return 
It UDtil spring. Alas .' alas J how much I calculated 
k carrying back to him the harvest of new ideas which [ 
N gmng to collect in this journey. He was frequendy 
Ing me that my letters and conversation were all that 
it np his connection with the world. His active and 
Kting mind excited me to think, for the sake of the 
e of talking to him. If 1 observed, it was to con- 
vey my impressions to him ; if I Uatened, it was to repeat 

Alas! this tacred tie, the strongest, perhaps, that ever 
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rfccpund the hearts of parent and child, was soon to be bunt 
■iunder. At BerUn, Madame de StnSl was tuddenlj 
Etapped in bor travels, by the news of ber father's danger- 
ous illness. Sbe hastened back with an impadence that 
would fain have annihilated time and space; hut be died 
before she arrived. This event happened in April, 1804. 
At first, sbe refused to believe the ti'linge. She was 1 
self so full of hfe, that she could not realise death. Her 
father had such remarkable freshriesB of imapnalion, such 
cheerfulness, such entire Ejmpathy widi youthful feeling, 
that she forgot the difibrence in their ages. She could not 
bear to think of him as old ; and once, nben she beard a 
person call him bo, she resented it highly, and said she 
never wished to see any body who repeated such words. 
And now, when they told her thst the old man was ga. 
thered to his fathers, she could not and she would nol 
believe it. 

Madame de Saussure was at Coppet when ^f. Necker 

died ; and ss soon as her services to him were ended, she 

went to meet her friend, on ber melancholy return from 

Germany, under the protection of M. de Schlegcl, ber ei 

L German tutor. Sbe says, the convulsive agony of ber grief 

I was absolutely frightful to witness ; it seemed as if life 

I must have perished in the struggle. Her friends trieil 

' every art to soothe her; and sometimea for a moment 

appeared to give herself up to her usual animation i 

eloquence ; bnt her trembUng hands and quivering lips 

EOon betrayed the inttoiial conflict, and the transient ealm 

was succeeded by a violent burst of anguish. Yet e 

during these trying moments she dispkyeJ her cbaract«ri«tie 

kindness of heart : she roHElantly tried to check her st 

row, that she might ^ve such a turn to the conversation 

would put M. de Schlcgel at his ease, and enable him to 

show his great abilities to advantage. 

The impression produced upon Madame de Stat-1 by 
father's death seems to have been as deep anil abiding as 
IS powerful. Through ber whole life she carried him 
She believed that his spirit was her (niardian 
1 her thoughts were moat pure and ele- 
B Slid it was because he was with her. She ' 
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T6ked him in her prayers; and when any happy event 
occurred^ she used to say^ with a sort of joyful sadness^ 
** My father has procured this for me." His miniature 
became an object of superstitious love. Once^ and once 
cgily^ she parted with it for a short time. Having herself 
found great consolation,, during illness^ in looking at those 
beloved features^ she sent it to her sick daughter^ imagine 
ing it would have the same effect upon her ; telling her in 
her letter, " Look upon that^ and it will comfort you in 
your sufferings." 

To the latest period of her hfe, the sight of an old man 
ftfiected her, because it reminded her of her father ; and 
the lavishness with which she gave her sympathy and her 
purse to the distresses of the aged proved the fervour of her 
filial recollections. 

Though Madame de Stael's thoughts had always been 
busy with the world, she was never destitute of religious 
sensibility. Conscious as she was of her intellectual 
strength^ she did not attempt to wrestle with the mysteries 
of Crod. Her beautiful mind inclined rather to reverence 
and superstition than to unbelief. No doubt, religion was 
^th her more a matter of feeling than of faith ; but she 
Inspected the feeling, and never suffered the pride of reason 
to expel it from her heart. There is something beauti- 
fully pathetic in the exclamation that burst from her, when 
her little daughter was dangerously ill at Frankfort : '^ Oh, 
what would become of a mother, trembling for the life of 
her child, if it were not for prayer !" 

Her father's death gave a more permanent influence to 
such feelings. If I may use the expression, her character 
became less volcanic, while it lost nothing of its power. 

During the lifetime of M. Necker, Madame de Stael 
remained in childish ignorance of all the common affairs of 
life. She was in the habit of applying to him for advice 
-about every thing, even her dress. The unavoidable result 
"Was that she was very improvident. Her father used to 
compare her to a savage, who would sell his hut in the 
morning, without thinking what would become of him at 
night. 

When her guide and support was taken from her, no 
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wonder that she felt aa if it would be absolutely impoeaible 
for her to do any thing without him. For a short time she 
gave herself up to the most iliBCOUiagii'g fancies. She 
thought her fortune would be wasted, her children would 
not be educated, her servants would not obey her, — in 
short, that every thing would ^o wrong. But her anxiety 
to do every thing as he would have done it gave her a 
motive for exertion, and inspired her with strength. She 
administered upon his estate with remarkable ability, and 
uranged her affairs with a most scrupulous regard t« the 
Aiture interests of her children. 

Her health as well as her spirits sunk rapidly under the 
oppression of grief. Her friends advised new scenes and 
change of climate. Paris was still closed agdnat her; 
though M. Necker, with his dying hand, had written to 
assure Bonaparte that his daufjhter had no share in his 
political pamphlet, and to beseech that her sentence of exile 
might be repealed after his death. 

Thus situated, her iliouglits turned toward Italy. Sis. 
mondi accompanied her in this journey, They arrived 
juBt when the fresh glory of a southern ^ring mantled the 
earth and the heavens. She found a renovating infiuencc 
in the beautJM sky and the balmy climate of this lovely 
land, which she, with touching superstidon, ascribed to 
the intercession of her father. " She passed more than a 
r year in Italy ; visiting Milan, Venice, Florence, Borne, 
r Naples, and other more inconsiderable cities, with lively 
interest and great minuteness of observation. The im- 
Jiression produced by her talent and character is still fresh 
in the memories of thoBe who saw lier." 

She retnmed to Switzerland in the summer of 1805, 
and passed a year among her friends at Coppet and Geneva: 
during this period she began Corinne, the splendid record 
which she has left the world of her visit to Italy. This 
work was published in 1803, and perhaps obtained more 
extensive and immediate fame than any thing she ever 
wrote. It was received with one burst of applause by all 
the literati of Europe. Mr. Jeffery, in his review of it, 
pronounced .Madame de Stacl " ^e greatest writer in 
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P France, ^Ict the time of Voltaire and RouBaeau, and the 
greatest femaJe writer of any age or country." 

Her eldest Gon, Augustus, Barou ile Stael] was at this 
time in Paria, pursuing his studifiB preparatory to entering 
the Polytechnic school ; and after tlie completion of Co- 
rinne, Madame de Stael, in order to be aa near him aa 
possible, went to reside at Auxerre, and afterward 
Rouen, from whence ahe could daily send to Paris, t 

»Ied a very retired life, and was extremely prudent about 
Intenneddiing with pcdilics. Those who had any thing U 
bope or to fear from the Emperor did not dare to miun. 
din any interconrae with her ; and of course she was no 
thjongal with visiters, in those days of despotism and ser. 
■viljty: all she wished was Uberty to superintend the pub. 
lication of (Joriune, and to watch oTer the education of 
beraoD. 
But all this moderation and caution did not satisfy 
Bonaparte. He wanted to interdict her writing any thing, 
even if it were, like Corinne, totally unconnected with 
politics. She was again banished from France ; and, by a 
mA coincidence, she received ttie order on the 9th of April, 
die anniversary of her father's death. TVlien she returned 
to Coppet, all her movemeuts were watched by the spies 
of i^vemment, so that existence became a complete state 
of bondage. To use her own words, she was " tormented 
in all the interests and relations of Ufe, and on ali the sen- 
sible points of her character." She s^ had warm and 
devoted friends, who could not be withdrawn from her by 
motiTes of interest or fear; but, with all the consolationa 
(tf fame and friendship, it was sufficiently Inconvenient 
and haraasing to be thus fettered and annoyed. 

Aa 3 means of employing her mind, which, ever since 
the death of her father, had been strongly prone to indulge 
in inuges of gloom and terror, Madame de Stael indns- 
trioualy continued the study of German literature and phi.. 
Imophy. Her acquaintance with M. de Schlegel and M. 
ViDen (the author of an admirable book on the Reform- 
Mion, which obtained the ptJKe from the French Academy,) 
Affitrded her remarkable facihties for perfecting herself ia 
die Gennan language. Her first visit had brought her into 
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dightful compRniotiEhip with iriost of the great minds ih 
^ North Germany; but she deemed it necesBory to visit the 
South, before she completed a work which she had long 
had in contempt tion. la company with her laeautiful 
friend, Madame Recamier, she passed the winter of 1807 
U Vienna, receiving the same Battering distinctions from 
the great and the gifted, which had every where attended 
her footsteps. 

She began her celebrated bowk on Germany in the country 
it«lf, and surrounded by every facility for giving a correct 
picture of its literature, manners, end national character. 
As we have just staled, she made a second visit, for the 
purpose of more thorough investigation ; and she devoted 
yet two more years to it after her return ; making a period 
of about six years from the time of its commencement to 
its final completion. It is true, this arduous labour was 
not continued uninterruptedly : she had, in the meanwhile, 
made her visit to llaly, and written Corinne ; and while 
she was employed with her great wort on Germany, she 
composed and played at Coppet the greater part of the tittle 
pieces which are now collected in the sixteenth volume of 
her works, under the title of Dramatic Essays, At the 
begiiming of the summer of ISIO, she finished the three 
volumes of Germany, and went to reside just without forty 
league! from Parts, in order to superintend its publication. 
She says, " 1 fixed myself at a farm called Foas^, which a 
generous friend lent me. The house was inhabited by a 
Vendean soldier, who ct^rtaiidy did not keep it in the nicest 
order, hut who had a loyal good-nature that made every 
ihing easy, and an originality of character that was very 
amusing. Scarcely had we arrived, when an Italian mu. 
sician, whom I had with me to give lessons to my daughter, 
began playing upon the guitar ; and Madame Rccaniier'a 
sweet voice accompanied my daughter upon the harp. The 
peagantE collected round the windows, astonished to hear 
this colony of troubadours, which had come to enliven the 
eoUtude of their master. Certainly this intimate assem. 
hlage, this solitary resilience. Ibis agreeable occupation, <lid 
no harm to any one. ^fc had imagined the idea of ratting 
round 1 green table after dinner, and writing Letters to each 
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Other instead of conversing. These varied and mtdtiplied 
teteS'd^tetes amused us so much^ that we were impatient to 
get from table^ where we were talking^ in order to go and 
write to one another. When any strangers came in, we 
could not bear the interruption of our habits ; and our 
penny-past always went its round. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town were somewhat astonished at these new 
manners, and looked upon them as pedantic ; though, in 
fact, it was merely a resource against the monotony of 
solitude. One day a gentleman, who had never thought of 
any thing in his life but hunting, came to take piy boys 
with him into the woods ; he remained some tinle seated 
at our active, but silent table. Madame Recamier wrote a 
little note to this jolly sportsman, in order that he might 
not be too much a stranger to the circle in which he was 
placed. He excused himself from receiving it, assuring us 
that he never could read writing by daylight. We after^ 
wards laughed not a little at the disappointment our beau, 
tifid friend had met with in her benevolent coquetry ; and 
thought that a billet from her hand would not often have 
met such a fate. Our life passed in this quiet manner ; 
and, if I may judge by myself, none of us found it bur-* 
densome. 

'^' I wished to go and see the opera of Cinderella repre- 
sented at a paltry provincial theatre at Blois. Coming out 
of the theatre on foot, the people followed me in crowds, 
more from curiosity to see the woman Bonaparte had 
exiled, than from any other motive. This kind of celebrity^ 
which I owed to misfortune much more than to talent, 
displeased the Minister of Police, who wrote to the Prefect 
of Loire that I was surrounded by a court. ' Certainly,' 
said I to the Prefect, ^ it is not power that gives me a 
court.' 

*^ On the 23d of September, I corrected the last proof of 
Germany ; after »six years' labour, I felt great delight in 
writing the word end. I made a list of one hundred per- 
sons to whom I wished to send copies in different parts of 
Europe." The work passed the censorship prescribed by 
law ; and Madame de Stael, supposing every thing was sa- 
tisfactorily arranged, went with her faniily to visit he|; 
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Pfriend M. de Montmorency, at his residence about five 
' leagnes from Blois. This gealleman could claim the oldest 
hereditary rank <if any nobleman in France ; being able i 
trace back his pedigree, tlirough a long line of glorioi 
ancestry, to the first Baron of Christendom, in the time i 
Charlemagne. Matlame de Stael says, " He waa a pious 
man, only occupied in [his world with malting himself fit 
for heaven : in his conversation with me he never paid any 
attention U) the aflktrs of the day, but only sought to do 
good to my soul." 

Madame de Stael, after having passed a delightful day 
amid the magnificent forestG and hiEtorical recollections of 
this ancient castle, retired to rest. In the night, M. de 
Montmorency was awakened by the arrival of AugusEua, 
Baron de StaSI, who came to inform him that his mother's 
book on Germany was Ukt-ly to be destroyed, in conse- 
quence of a new edict, which had very much the appear. 
ance of being made on purpose for tile oircaGion. Her son, 
as soon as he had done his errand, left M. de Montmorency 
to soften the blow aa much as possible, but to urge his 
mother to return immediately after she had taken break- 
fast ; he himself went back before <i6ylight to see that lier 
papers were not seized by the imperial pohce. Luckily, 
the proof sheets of her valuable work were saved. Some 
further notes on Germany she had with her in a small port- 
able desk in the carriage. As they drew near ber babit- 
aliOD ihe gave the desk to her youngest son, who jumped 
over a, wall, and carried it into the house through the gar- 
den. Misa Randall, an English lady, an excellent and 
much beloved friend, came to meet her on the road, to 
console her as much as she could under tliia great disap- 
pointment. A file of soldiers were sent to her pubhsber's, 
to destroy every sheet of the ten thousand copies that bad 
been printed. She was required to give up her MSS. and 
quit France in twenty-four hours. In her Ten Yean' 
Exile, Madame de Stael drily remarks, " It was the cus- 
tom of Bonaparte to order consrripti and women to be in 
readiness to quit France in twenty-four houra," 

She had given up some rough notes of her work to the 
police, but the siiica of government had done their duty lo 
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I, thtt they knew there was a copy saved: they could 
the exact number of proof-sheets that hod been eeot to 
lier by the publisher, and tlie exact nunibeT she had re- 
turned. She did not pretend to deny the fact ; but ehe 
d them Bhe had placed the copy out of her hands, and 
Lt afae neither coiild nor would put it in their power. 
The severity used on this occasion was as unnecessarj 
pi it wu cruel, for her book on Germany contained nothing 
e offence to the government. Indeed the only fault 
teteaded to be found with it was that it was purely hterary, 
pad contained no mention of the Emperor or his wars in 
Ut country." 

The Minister of Police gave out, " in corxair terms, that 
ir Madante de Slael, on her return to Coppet, should ven- 
e one foot within forty leagues of Paris she was a good 
" When arrived at Coppet, ehe received express 
not to go more ihaa four leagues from her own 
; and this was enforced with so much rigour, that 
ksving one day accideniaUy extended her ride a Utde be- 
d her limits, the miUtary pohce were sent full speed to 
ig her back. 

If Napoleon felt flattered that aU the sovereigns of 
lurope were obliged to combine to keep one man on a bar- 
1 Island, Madaine de Stael might well consider it no 
U complimeQt for one woman to be able to inspire with 
t the mighty trouhler of the world's peace.* 
Few in this aelfiah world would visit one who thus 
1 about with her the contagion of misfortune ;" 
waa even fearful of writing to her friends, lest the 
a some way implicate them In her own difficulties, 
B the midst of these perplexities, her true frienJ, M. de 
loutmorency, came to make her a visit : she told him such 
t proof of friendship would offend the Emperor; but he 
U aafe in the consciousness of a life entirely secluded from 
Mion with public affairs. The day after his 
!riTaI, they rode to Fribourg, to see a convent of nuns, of 
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■the dismal order of La Trappe. She says, "We reached 
tlie tonvent in tlie miilst of a seven? sliower, after having 
been obliged to come nearly a mile on foot. I rung the 
bell at the gate of (he cloister ; a nun appeared behind the 
lattice opening, through which the portrcsa may speak to 
Btrangers. 'What do you want?' said Bhe, in a voiee 
without niodnlaiion, Bucli as Ke might suppose that of a 
ghost. — ' 1 should like to see the interior of the convent.' 
— ' That IB imposKible," she replied. — ' But I am very 
wet, and want to dry my dress.' — She immediately touched 
a apring, wldch opened the door of an outer apartment, in 
which I waB allowed to rest myself ; hut no living creature 
appeared. In a few minutes, impatient at not being able 
to penetrate the interior of the convent, after my lo; 
walk, I rung again. The same person re-appeared. 
asked her if females were never admitted into the convei 
She answered, 'Only when they had the intention of be- 
coming nuns.' 

" ' But," said I, ' how can I tell whether I should like 
to remain in your house, if 1 am not permitted to see 
— 'Oh, that is quite uselesE," she replied; ' I am very 
sure that you have no vocation for our state ;' and with 
these words she immediately shut her wicket." Madame 
de Stael aays she knows not how this nun discovered her 
ivorldly dinpoBition, unless it were by her ^uick manner of 
speaking, so difibrent from their own. Those who look at 
Madame de Stael's portrait will not wonder at the nun's 

■penetration : it needs but ft single glance at her brijiht dart 
eye, through which one can look no clearly into the depths 
of an ardent and busy soul, to be convinced that she was 
t made for the solitude and austerities of La Trappe. 
Being disappointed in getting a sight of the nuns, 
Madame de Steel proposed to her son and M. de Mont. 

intorency to go lo the famous cascade of Bex, where the 

■)»ater falls from a very lofty mountain. Thia being just ■ 
within the French territoryj she, without being aware of it, 
infringed upon her sentence of exile. The Prefect blamed 
her very much, and made a great merit of not informing' 
the Emperor that she had been in France. She says she 
might have told him, in the words of La Fontiune's fable. 
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T paged of this meadow the breadth of mj tongue." Bo- 
naptrte, finding tliat Madame de Stael wisely resolved rn 
be as hippy ss she could, detennlneil to make her home 
a solitude, by forbidding all peraone to visit her. 

Four ikys lifter M, de Montmorency arrived at Coppet, 
he ■vis baniehed from France ; for no other crime Uian 
having dartd to oSer the consolation of hia society to one 
tvho had been his intimate friend for more than twenty 
years, and by whoee aBsiatance he had escaped from the 
daugers of the Revohition. 

Madame Recsinier, being at that time on her way to (lie 
waters of Ais in Savoy, sent her friend word tliot she 
should stop Bt Coppet. Madame de Stael despatched a. 
courier to l>eBeech her Dot to come ; and she wept bitterly, 
to think that her charming friend was ao near her, without 
the posEibihCy of obttuning an interview : but Madame 
Recamier, consdous that she had never meddled with po- 
litics, was resolved not to pasK by Coppet without seeing 
her. Instead of the joy that had always welcomed her 
artival, she was recdved with a torrent of tears. She stayed 
only one night ; but, as Madame de StaSl had feared, the 
sentence of exile smote her also. ' Thus regardZees,' says 
ahe, 'did the chief of the French people, so renowned for 
I gallantry, show himEelf toward the most beautiiiil 
pan in Paris. In one diy he imote virtue and disiiu- 
t rank in M. de Montmorency, beauty in Madame 
auer, and, if I dare say it, the reputation of higli 

It only Frenchmen, but foreigners, who wished to visit 

of 10 much celebrity, were informed that they must 

r her house. The minister of the police said he 

d have a soldier's guard mounted at the bottom of the 

St whoever attempted to go to Coppet. 

?r brought tidings of wme friend esiled for 

g dared to keep up a correspondence with her ; even 

; forbidden to enter France, without a new 

n fiom the police. In this cruel situation, Ma- 

t At Stael could only weep for those friends who for. 

i Iicr, and tremble for those who had the courage to 
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remain faitliful, But nothing could farce from lier o 
line of flattery to the Emperor, 

Her friends urged her to go beyond the power of h 
enemy; aaying, " If you remain, he will treat yon 
Elizsbtflli did Mary Stuart ; nineteen years of misery, ai 
the catastrojihe at last." And she herself eays, " Thus 
ccrry ahont with me the contagion of calamity, to he ^ 
burden on the existence of my children, to fear lo write I 
those 1 love, or even to mention their names, — this is 
situation from which it is neceseary to escape, or die." 

But she hesitated, and lingered long before she detei 
mined to leave the tomh of her father, where she diul<f 
ofibred up her prayers for support and consolation. Be- 
sides, a new feeling had at this period gained dominion 
over her. At Geneva, she had become acquainted widi Al- 
bert-Jean. Mi clitl de Rocca, a young officer, just rei 
wounded from the war of the Spanish Peninsula, whose 
feeble health, united with the accounts given of his brilliant, 
courage, had inspired general interest. Madame de SlaSl 
visited him, as a stranger who needed the soothing voice of 
kindness and compassion. The first words she uttered mad» 
him her ardent lover ; he tallied of her incessantly. His 
friends represented to him the extreme improbability of 
gaining the affections of such a woman: he replied, " I will 
love her so devotedly, that she canaol refuse to marry nie.'' 

M. de Rocca had great elevation of character; his con- 
s highly poetic ; his atTections ardent ; and 
his style of writing animated and gracetid * : his sentiments 
toward her were of the most romantic and chivalrous lundj 
— unbounded admiration was softened by extreme tender- 
ness ; her desolate heart had lost the guardian and support 
of early life; his state of health excited her pity ; and, more 
than aU, he offered to realise the dream she had always so 
fondly indulged — a marriage of love. 

A strong and enduring attachment sprung up between 
them, which, in 1811, resulted in a private wedding. 
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ffhe precafioiiB aUteof M.de Rocca's hei.lth was a source 
iw, which she felt with a keenness propoiTioned to 
OBceptJbility of her character. She watched oiei him 
b a patieoC, persevering attention, not a little remark- 
e lo whom variety and activily were so necesearj. 
was thought to be in danger, her anguish knew 
i: she compared herself to Marshal Ney, when 
id sentence of death from one moment to another. 
D to this romantic aiFair, Madame de Stael was 
gnilty of the greatest wealraeas of her whole life. Governed 
partJy by a timidity, which feared 'the world's dreadlaugh,' 
and partly by a proud reluctance to relimjiush the name 
she hftd made ed glorious throughout Europe, she concealed 
the marriage from all but her children, and her moat inti- 
mate friends. On every account, this is to be deeply 
regretted. It makea us blush for an instance of silly vanity 
10 truly great ; and, what is worse, the einbwraaaing 
D in which she thus placed herself, laid her very 
a to the malice of her enemies, and the suspicions of tbe 
, Scandalons storufi, promulgated by those who either 
mderstood or wilfully misrepresented her charitcter, 
K repeated, though clearly proved lo be false 
tthose who had the very best opportunities of observing 
i(e. 

1 her preference for the conversation of gentlemen, 

e de Stael had ever been as perfectly undisguised, 

vas with regard to all her other Castes and opinions ; 

, therefore, natural that she should not be a general 

write with her own sex, though she found among women 

by of her most zealous and attached friends. 

^le intellectual sympathy, which produced so many 

jihtfiil friendships between herelf and distinguished 

n of all countries, was naturally attributed, by ladies of 

IT gifts, lA a source le«s innocent ; and to this petty 

Hiee was added strong pohtical animosity, dark, rancor. 

mprincipled, and unforgiving. They even tried lo 

make a crime of her residence in England, with Narbonne 

aud Tidleyiand — asif those days of terror, when every man, 

wonua, and child in France slept under the guillotine, was 
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dme for even the mist BcrupuloUB to adhere to the law* 1 

etiquette. 

After ber marriage n 
happy in the rptireinent of het now cheerful home, and j 
finding conEoIation in the warm affection of her children, 1 
indulged hopes that the government wouid leave her in T 
peace. But BonajiarCe, who no douht Iieard some sort of 
account of ihe new attachment which had given a iresh 
charm to her existence, caused her to he tlireatened with 
perpetual imprisonment. 

Unahle any longer to endure this sjstera of vexation, she 
uked leave to live in Italy, promising not to publish a 
single line of any kind ; and, with something of becoming 
pride, she reminded the ofiicers of government that it was 
the author of Corinne, who asked no other privilege than ta 
live and die in Home. Itnt notwithstanding the strong 
cktm which this beautiful work gave her to the admiratioa 
Mid indulgence of her countrymen, that request was refused. 

Napoleon, in one of his conversattons at St. Helena, e. 
cuses his uninterrupted persecution of Madame de StacI, hy 
•aying that, " she was an ambitions, intriguing womanj who 
would at any time have thrown her &iends into the i 
the sake of exercising her energy in saving them." 

No doubt there was much truth in this accusation. From 
her earliest childhood, Madame de StaEl had breathed the 
atmosphere of poUtics ; and she lived at an exciting period, 
when an active mind could scarcely forbear faking great 
interest in public affurs.* She was an avowed enemy to 
llie imperial government ; but, though she spoke her mind 
freely, we do not hear of her as engaged in any conHpiracies, 
*r even attempting to form a party. 

At her Swiss retreat, when be was omnipotent in France, 
and she was powerless, it certainly was safe to leave her it 
the peaceful eiyoyinent of such social pleasures as wen 
within her reach. The banishment of M. do ScMegel, M 
de Montmorency, and Madame lUcamier, his refusal « 
low Madame de Stael to pass into Italy, and his opposition 
• BOMptHc oan at ■ iwtIt placrd hitnif If dlnedt br 
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to her visitiiig England, seem much more like personal dis- 
like and irritation against one whom he could not compel 
to flatter him, than they do like political precaution : he 
indeed OTerrated Madame de Stael's importance^ if he sup. 
poaed ahe could change the whole policy of government, in 
a country where the national prejudices are so strongly ar- 
rayed against fiemale politicians as they are in England. 

Whatever were Bonaparte's motives and intentions, her 
friends thought it prudent to urge immediate flight ; and 
she herself felt the necessity of it. But month after month 
passed away, during which time she was distracted with 
die most painful perplexity between her fears of a prison^ 
and her dread of becoming a fugitive on the face of the 
earth. She says, ^^ I s<»netimes consulted all sorts of pre- 
sages, in hopes I should be directed what to do ; at other 
times, I more wisely interrogated my friends and myself on 
the propriety of my departure. I am sure that I put the 
patience of my friends to a severe test by my eternal dis- 
cussions, and painful irresolution." 

Two attempts were made to obtain passports for America; 
but, after compelling her to wait a long time^ the govem- 
mait refused to give them. 

At one time she thought of going to Greece, by the route 
of Constantinople ; but she feared to expose her daughter 
to the perils of such a voyage. Her next olgect was to reach 
England through the circuitous route of Russia and Sweden; 
but in this great undertaking her heart failed her. Having 
a bold imagination, and a timid character, she conjured up 
the phantoms of ten thousand dangers. She was a&aid of 
robbers, of arrest, of prisons, — and more than all, she was 
afraid of being advertised in the newspapers, with all the 
scandalous falsehoods her enemies might think proper to 
invent. She said truly, that she had to contend with an 
' enemy with a million of soldiers, millions of revenue, all 
the prisons of Europe, kings for his jailors, and the press 
for his mouth-piece.' But the time at last came when the 
pressure of circumstances would no longer admit of delay. 
Bonaparte was preparing for his Russian campaifi^, an I 
the must either precede the French troops, or abandon her 
prqjeet entirely* 
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The 15th of May, 1812, w&s at last fixed upon for Ae4 
pu-ture; ami all the neceseary arrangements were made with 
profound secrecy. When the day arrived, the uncertainty 
she felt seemed to her hke a consciousness of being ahout 
to do something wrong ; elie thought she ought to yiel^ 
herself up to such events as Providence ordained, and tfaa^ 
those pioua men were in the right, who always scmpled U 
follow an impulse originating in their own free will. Shi 
■ays, " Agitaled by these conflicting feeUngs, I wandere4i 
over the park Bt Coppet : I seated myself in all tile place«i 
where my lather had heen accustomed to repose liimsel^ 
and contemplate nature ; I looked once more upon iha 
beauties of water and verdure, which we hnd so often ad^ 
mired together ; I bade them adieu, and recommended my- 
self to their sweet influences. The monument that encloses 
the ashes of my father and my mother, and in which, if 
Gad permits, my own will be deposited, was ooe of tha 
principal causes of regret I felt at banifiUitig myself from 
the home of my childhood ; hut on approaching it, 1 almost 
always found strength, that seemed to me to come from 
heaven. I passed an hour in prayer before the irot 
which enclosed the mortal remains of the noblest of human 
beings; and my soul was convinced of the necessity of 
departure. I went once more to look at my father's study, 
where his easy chair, liia table, and hia papers, remained as 
he had left them ; I kissed each venerable mark ; I took 
the cloak, which till then I had ordered to he left upon hil 
choir, and carried it away witli me, that I might wrap m 
self up in it, should the messenger of death approach ti 
Wlien these adieus were terminated, I avoided as much as 
I could bU other farewells ; 1 found it less painful to part 
from my friends by letters, which I took care they should 
not receive until several days after raj departure. 

" On Saturday, the 33d of May, 1812, 1 got inl 
carriage, raying that I should return to dinner. I lo< 
packet whatever ; I and my daughter bad only our fans. 
My son, and M. de Rocca, carried in their pockets enough 
10 defray the expenses of several days' journey. On leav- 
ing the chateau, which had become to me like an ol(" 
V^ued friendj I nearly fainted. My son took my bani^ 
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and said, ' Dear mother, remember you are on your way to 
England.' Though nearly two thousand leagues from that 
goal, to which the usual road would have so speedily con^ 
ducted me, I felt revived by his words ; every step at least 
brought me something nearer to it. When I had proceeded 
a few leagues, I sent back one of my servants to apprise 
my establishment that I should not return until the next 
day. I continued travelling night and day, as far as a 
farm-house beyond Berne, where I had agreed to meet 
M . de Schlegel, who had kindly ofiered to accompany me. 
Here I was obliged to leave my eldest son, who for four- 
teen years had been educated by my father, and whose 
features strongly reminded me of him. Again my courage 
abandoned me. I thought of Switzerland, so tranquil and 
so beautiful ; I thought of her inhabitants, who, though 
they had lost political independence, knew how to be free 
by their virtues ; and it seemed to me as if every thing 
told me I ought not to go. I had not yet crossed the bar« 
rier — there was stiU a possibility of returning. But if I 
went back, I knew another escape would be impossible; 
and I felt a sort of shame at the idea of renewing such 
sc^mn farewells. I knew not what would have become of 
me, if this uncertainty had lasted much longer. My chiL. 
drea decided me ; especially my daughter, who was then 
scarcely fourteen years old. I committed myself to her, as 
if the voice of God had spoken by the mouth of a child. 
My son took his leave; and when he was out of sight, I 
coold say, with Lord Russell, ' The bitterness of death is 
past'" 

The young Baron de Stael had been obliged to leave his 
mother, in order to attend to the interests of her fortune, 
sad to obtain passports to go throng Austria, one of whose 
princesses was then the wife of Napdeon. Every thing 
depended on obtaining these passports, under some name 
that would not attract the attention of the police ; if they 
were refused, Madame de Stael would be arrested,' and the 
rigours of exile made more intolerable than ever. It was 
s decisive step, and one that caused her devoted son the 
moBt painful anxiety. FinaDy, he concluded to act, as, he 
jndidously observes, sH honest men had better do in their 
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with each other, — he threw himself directly 
upon the generodly of the Austrian smbjEgador ; and 
fortunately he had to deal with an honourable inan, who 
made no hesitation in granting Ms request. 

A few dajE after, Madame de Stael's younger son, with 
her servants, wardrobe, and travelling carTiaG;e, set out from 
Coppet, to meet his mother at Vienna. The whole had 
l)een managed with such secres;, and the police had be- 
come so accostoTned to her quiet way of Ufe, that no aus- 
pidons were excited, until this second removal took jilace. 
The gerU'd'armes were instantly on the alert ; but Madame 
de Stael had too much ihe start of them, and had travelled 
too swiftly, to be overtaken. In describing her flight, she 
says, " The moment I most dreaded, was the passage from 
Bavaria to Austria ; for it was there a courier might pre- 
cede me, and forbid me to pass. But notwithstanding my 
Apprehensions, my health had been so much ii\jured by 
anxiety and fatigue, that I could no longer travel all night. 
I, however, flattered myself that I should arrive without 
impediment ; when, just as my fears were vanishing, as we 
approached the boundary line, a man in the inn, at Saha- 
burg, told M. de Schlegcl, tliat a French courier had been 
lo enquire for a carriage coming from Inapruck, witt 
lady and a young girl ; and had left word, that he would 
return to get intelligence of them. I became pale w' ' 
terror ; and M. de Schl^el was yery mncli alarmed ; espe- 
cially as he found, by enquiry, that the courier had been 
waiting for me at the Austrian frontier, and not finding 
me there, had returned to meet me. Thin was ,)ust what I 
had dreaded before my departure, and through the whole 
journey. 1 determined, on the spur of the moment, 
leave M. de Schleget and my daughter at the inn, and 
go on foot into the streets of tlie town, to take my chance 
U the firat house whose master, or mistress, had a physio- 
gnomy that pleased me. 1 would remain in this aaylur 
a few days ; during this time, M. de Schlegel and my 
daughter might say, ibat they were going lo rejoin me 
Austria ; and I would .afterward leave Saltzbui^, di^guiaei) 
as a peasant. Hazardous as this resource appeared, 
remained ; and I waa just preparing for the task, with 
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" He hail been obliged to return to Geneva to transact 
some tmsinesE, and tioiv came to rejoin me. He had dis- 
guised himself as a courier, in order to take advantage of 
the terror which the name inspired, and to obtain horaes 
more quickly. He li»d hurried on to the Austrian frontier, 
to make himself sure tliat no one had preceded, or an- 
nounced me ; he had reCuined to assure me that I had 
nothing to fear, and to get upon the box of my carri^^e 
until we Ijad passed that dreaded frontier, which seemed to 
me the laai of my danger*. In this manner were my fears 
changed to gratitude, joy, and confidence." 

At Vienna, Madame de Stael was obliged to wait some 

time for a Russian passport. The first tea days ivere spent 

»ery pleaaaolly, and her friends there assured her that she 

I »lgbt leBt in perfect secutity. At the end of that time, 

''0 Austrian police probably received directions concerning 

t from Napoleon ; for they placed a guard at the gate of 

r house, and, whether she walked or rode, she was fol- 

8he was at this time in a state of great uneasiness ; for 
s her Russian passport tame speedily, the progress of 
ir would prevent her from passing into that country ; 
le dared not stay in Vienna a day after the French 
■ (who was then at Dresden) had returned. 
n she thoi^ht of Constantinople. She tried to obtain 

passpotts to leave Austria, either by Hungary or Gal- 
' I, ao that she might decide in faToor of going to Petere- 

r Constantinople according to eircumstancea. She 

1 tald ihe might have her choice of passports, but that 
liey could not enable her to go by two different hontierB 

widiout authority from the Committee of Slates. She says, 
" Eimtpe seemed to her like one great net, in which travel, 
lers got en (angled at every step." 

She departed for Gallicia without her RussiaD passport ; 
a friend iiaving promised to (ravel night and day to bring 
il to her, as soon as it arrived. At every step oF her 
Jottrney she encountered fresh difficulties from the pnlice. 
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ail at which it would be teilious to relate. Placards v 
put up in all tlic towns to keep a strict watch upon her as 
abe passed tbrougli : this was t]ie distinction tile Austrian^ 
conferred upoD a woman, who baa done more iban any 
other mortal to give foreigners a respect for German lite- 
rature, and German character. 

In paasing through Poland, Madame de Stael wished to 
rest a day or two at Lanzut, at the castle of the Palish 
Prince and Princess Lubomiralca, with whom ahe bad 
been well acquainted in Otueva, and during her visit to 
Vienna. The captain of the pohce, jealous that she in- 
tended to excite the Poles to insurrection, sent a detach. 
ment to escort her into Lanzut, to follow her into the 
castle, and not leave her until she quitted it. Accordingly 
the officer stationed himself at the supper-table of the 
Prince, and in the evening took occasion to observe lo her 
son that he had orders to pass the night in her apartment, 
to prevent her holding communication with any one ; but 
that, out of respect to her, be should not do it. " You 
may as well say that you will not do it, out of respect to 
yourself," replied the young man ; " for if you dare to set 
foot within my molher's apartment, I will assuredly throw 
you out of the window." 

The escort of tbu police was particularly painfiil to 
Madame de Stael at this ]ioint of her journey. A descriji- 
tion of M. de Rocca had been sent along the rood, with 
orders to arrest him aa a French officer ; although he bad 
resigned his conmission, and was disabled by his wound 
from doing military service. Had he been arrested, the 
forfdture of his life would have been the consequence. 
He had therefore been obliged to separate from bis wife, 
8t s lime when he felt most anxioua to protect her ; and to 
travel alone under a borrowed name. It had been ar- 
ranged that tliey should meet at Lanzut, from which place 
they hoped to be able to pass safely into Russia. Having 
arrived there before her, and not in the least suspecting 
tfatt she would be j^arded by the pohce, be eagerly catne 
out to meet her, full of joy and confidence. The danper 
to nhich be tlius unconsciously exposed himself, meile 
Madame de Stael pale with agony. She had scarcely limo 
to give him an earnest signal to turn back. Had it not 
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for the generous presence of mind of a Polish gentle- 
M. de Rocca v^ould have been recognixeil and arrested. 
ThB fugitive experienced the greatest friendship and 
bospicality from the Prince and Princees LubomirEka ; but 
notwi^standing tlieir urgent entreaties, she would not c 
■eot 10 encumber their house -with such atteuilanta as chose 
to follow her. After one night's rest, she departe<l for 
RuBsiB, which she entered on the 14th of July. As she 
passed the boundary line, slie made a solemn oath never 
•gain to set foot in a country subjected in any degree to 
the Emperor Napoleon ; though slie says she felt some Ead 
mi^vingE that the natli would never allow her to revisit 
r own beautiful and heioTed France. 
Madame de Slael staid but a brief space in Moscow ; 
fiontes and the French army followed close upon her 
lUteps, 

At Peterabu^ she had Beveral interviews wiih the Em- 
Alexander, whose affairs were then at a most alarm- 
ing crisis.' She remarks of Russia, " The country ap- 
peared to me Uke an image of infinite space, and as if it 
would require an eternity to traverse it. The Sclavonian 
igularly echoing ; tliere is something metallic 
it ; you would imagine you heard a bell striking, 
the Russians pronounce certain letters of their 
ihabeL" 
The nobility of Petersburg vied with each other in 

I bestowed on Madame de Stall. At a dinner 

honour of her arrival, the foUowing toast was 

: " Success to the arms of Russia against France." 

exile dearly loved her country, and her heart could 

respond to the sentiment : " Not against France !" 

idtimed; "but against him who oppresses France." 

thus changed, was repeated witli great applause. 

Although Madame de Siael found much in Russia to 

Iterest her, and was every where received with distin- 

'egard, she did not feel in jwrfeet security ; she 

: look on the magnificent ediiiceB of that splendid 

Itil, without dismal forebodings that he, whose power 

n. I ini hut n lueif' aixiilaU," wm bia »Uc irply !• 
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bad DTerBbadowed all the fsJr dwellings of Europe, would 
come to darken ihein also. 

In September, she passed through Finland into Sweden. 
In Stoclcholm Ehe published a. work against suicide, written 
befbre her flight from Coppet. The object of this treatiae 
ia to ahow that the natural and proper effect of affliction is 
to elevate and purify the soul, insiead of driving it lo de. 
apair. She ia Eaicl to have been induced to make this pub- 
lication by the fear that she had, in some of her former 
writingg, evinced too much admiration for lliis guilt; form 
of courage. 

In Sweden, fts in Russiu, Mruiame de SiatI was received 
with very marlied respect. It whs generally supposed that 
she exerted a powerful influence over Bernadotte, to induce 
him to resist the encroachments of Napoleon's ambition. 
If this be the case, she may be said to liave fairly check- 
mated the Emperor with a king of his own making. 
Though Bernadotte had great respect for her opinions, she 
is said not to have been a favourite with him : lie was him- 
self fond of making eloquent speeches, and her converiation 
threw bim into the shade. 

Madame de Slael passed the winter of 1819 on the 
ahores of the Baltic ; and in the spring she sailed for Eng- 
Und, where she arrived in June, 1813. Although her 
dRimatic style of manners, and the energy of her convers- 
ation, formed a striking contrast to the nalioniJ reserve of 
the English, ehe was received with enthusiastic admiration. 
Her genius, her fame, her escape from Bonaparte, and her 
intimste knowledge of the French Revolution, all combined 
to produce a prodigious Eensalion. " In the immense 
crowds that collected to see her at the Marquia of Lans- 
dowue's, and in tlie housee of the other principal nobility of 
Londan,theeagemeasof curiosity broke through al! restraint; 
the first ladies in the kingdom stood on chairs and tables, 
to catch B glimpse of her dark and brilliant physiognomy." 

Madame de Siael baa left some admirable descriptions of 
Englisli society, and of the impressions made upon her 
mind when she first entered that powerful country. But 
(he principal olyect of her visit was not to observe the in- 
tellectual wealtli (It niorni granileur of England. Through 
in her pcriU and tvaiiderii'gs she had saved a, copy of 
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t condemned book on Germany, and had brought it 
triumphantly to London ; where it was pubiisbed, in Oc< 
tober, 1813. 

" In this, which is perhaps her greatCEt work, Madame 
tie Stael has endeavoured to give a bold, genera!, and philo- 
lophical view of the whole intellectual condition of the 
German people, among whom she had m£Ie what was in 
tome sort a rayage of discovery ; for the highly original 
literature of that country was then httle known to the rest 
of Europe." It was tecoived with great applause in 
Etiglanii, and afterward in France, where a change of go- 
vernment admitted of itB being published the ensning 
year. Sir Jame« Mackintosh immediately wrote a review 
of it, in which he says, " The voice of Europe had 
already applauded the genius of a national painter in the 
author of ' Corinne.' In her ■ Germany," she throws off the 
aid of fiction ; she delineates a less jioetical character, and 
a country more interesting by anticipation than by recollec 
liun. But it is not the less certuia that it is the moit 
vigorous effort of her genius, and probably the most 
elaborate and masculine production of the faculties of 

When Madame de Stael made her visit to England, I/ord 
Byron was in the first luatre of his fame. At first, the 
rival lions secra to have been disposed to growl at each 
other; bnt in time tliey grew to be on the best possible 
terms. The following is the noble poet's eloquent tribute 
to her genius; — 

•' Corinne is no more ; and with her should expire the 
fear, the flattery, and the envy, which threw too dazding 
or too dark a cloud round (he march of genius, and forbade 
t)ie steaily gaze of disinterested criticism. We have her 
picture embellished or distorted, as friendship or detraction 
has held the pencil ; the impartial portrait was hardly to be 
expected from a contemporary. The immediate voice of 
her survivors will, it is probable, be far from affurding a 
just estimate of her singular cajiaeity. The gallantry, [he 
love of wonder, and tiie hope of aa^ociated fame, which 
blunted the edge of censure, must cease to exist. The dead 
have no lex ; they can surprise by mo new miracles; tliey 
^■111 confer no privilege ; Cotiiini li.is rcascd to be a woman 
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only an author ; and it maj' be fareseen that id 
will repay themselves for former com plai sail cCj by a severi^ 
to which the extravagance of previous praises maj perhaps 
give the colour of truth. The latest posterity — for to till 
latest posterity they will assuredly descend — will have ti 
proDOunce upon her various productions ; and llie longer 
the vista through which they are seen, the more accurately 
minute will be the object, the more certain the justice, of 
the decision. She will enter into that existence in which 
the great writers of all ages and nations are, as it w 
associated in a world of their own, and, from that superior 
iphere, ahed their eternal influence for the control and c( 
solation of mankind. But the individual will gradually dis< 
appear as the author U more distinctly seen : some o] 
therefore, of all those whom the charms of involuntary v 
and of easy hospitality, attracted within the friendly circles 
of Coppet, should rescue from oblivion those virtues wliich, 
although they are aaid to love the shade, are, in fact, more 
frequently chilled than excited hj the domestic cares of 
private life. Some one should he found to portray tlie 
unaffected graces with which Ehe adorned those dearer 
rdationships, the performance of whose duties is rather dis- 
covered amongst the interior secrets, than seen in the out- 
ward management, of family intercourse; and which, 
indeed, it requires the delicacy of genuine affection to 
qualify for the eye of an indifferent spectator. Some one 
Bhould he found, not to celebrate, but to describe, the 
amiable mistress of an open mansion, the centre of a society, 
ever varied, and always pleased, the creator of which, di- 
vested of the ambition and the arts of public rivalry, shone 
forth only to give fresh animation to those around her. 
The mother tenderly affectionate and tenderly beloved, - 
the friend unboundaily generous, but still esteemed, — tl 
charitable patroness of dl distress, cannot be forgotten by 
those whom she cherished, and protected, and fed. Her 
loss will be mourned the most where she was known the 
best; and, to the sorrona of very many friends, and more 
dependents, may be offered the disinterested regret of a 
Jttranger, who, amidst the sublimer scenes of the Lcman 
Lake, received his chief satisfaction from contemplating thQ 
engaging qualities of the i incomparable Corinna." 
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The respect and admiration with whicb Madame de 
lgl was received by the best society in England i 
nther inoreued than diminished during her residence * 
Utere. She had now been in moEt of the capitals of 
Europe, and in all of them had received a degree of homage 
never before paid to any woman who was not a queen. 
But all these flattering distinctions could not wean her 
sfib:tions from her beloved Paris. In the midst of the 
most dazzling triumphs of her genius, her heart turned 
fondly toward France, and she was watching with in- 
tense anxiety the progress of those great poUtical move- 
ments, which afterwal-d restored her to her country. Im. 
mediately at^r the entrance of the allied army into Paris, 
«nd the consequent abdication of Bonaparte, Madame de 
Stael returned to her native land. Notwithstanding the 
gave to see her conntry filled wiih foreign troops, 
idle felt the joy of an exile restored to her home. She im- 
ijnediately resumed her high place in society ; and the 

ulfltion of fame she brought with her threw additional 
iancy around a name which had so long been illustiiDaB. 
XVIU. took great deUght in her conversation. He 
be paid from the royal treasury the two millions 
francs that M. Necker had loaned to Louis XVI. 

which occnrred at this period of her life 

remarkably interesting. A project was on foot to as) 

Napoleon ; and men were sent to Elba for that pur- 

Madame de Stael, from her well known dislike to 

Emperor, and her acquaintance with political men of 

VI parries, was the first one to whom the secret was con- 

flded. Accompanied by Talma, abe immediately sought an 

interview with Joseph Bonaparte, informed him of his 

brother's danger, and even proposed to go to Elba in person. 

patriotic friend, whose name is not yet revealed to the 

mdertook the hazardous mission — he arrived in 

that tile two first who landed were arrested, and 

:*parie was saved. 

Usdame de Stael passed the winters of 1814 and 1815 

h Puis ; receiving the universal homage of the great men 

then collected there from all parts of the world. But the 

•hadow of her old and inveterate enemy was suddenly 

this bright spot ill Iter exrstence. On the 
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f 6th of March, 1815, Bonaparte smidenly knded in Fi-nnee. 
When Madame de Staet heard the tidings, she wyt, it 
leeroeil as if the earLh had yawned under her feet. She 
had sufficient kncinledge of the French people to conjecture 
what reception Napoleon would meet ; and having made a 
brewell visit to the king, with a heavy heart she returned 
to Coppet. 

Bonaparte, anxious to rebuild the power his own mad- 
ness had overthrown, was particularly desirous to gain the 
confldeuce of the friends of rational liberty ; and among 
^eae his former persecution had shown of what consequence 
he eonaiiiered Madame de StaSl. He sent Ills brother Jo- 
seph with a request that she would come to I'aris, and 
g^ve him her advice about framing a eonstitulional govern- 
ment. With a consistency very rare in those days of 
rapid pohtical changes, she replied, " Tell the Emperor 
that for twelve years he has done without me or a consti- 
tution ; and I believe that he has as little regard for the 
one as he hai for the other.' 

Bonaparte gave O'Meara a very diBerent account. He 
sayg, " I was obliged to banish Madame de Stael from 
court.* At Geneva she became very intimate with my 
brother Joseph, whom she gained by her conversation and 
writings. When I returned from Elba, she sent her son 

»to ask payment of two miliioMs, which her father had lent 
cut of his private property to Louis XVI., and to offer her 
Betvices, provided 1 complied with her request. I refused 
to see him ; thinking I could not grant what he wished 
without ill-treating others in a similar predicament, How- 
ever, Joseph would not be refused, and brought him in ; 
Ae attendants not liking to deny my brother. I receiveil 
liiin politely, and told him I was very sorry I could not 
comply with his request, as it was controry to the laws. 
Madame de StaCd then wrote a long letter to Fonch^, 
itatiDg her claims, in which she said she wauled the 
money to portion her daughter in marriage to the IMc de 
Broglie, promising that if I complied with her request, I 
might command her and hers ; that she wmild be btarJi and 
whitejitr me. Fouche urged me to comply, saying, that 
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^Hw critical a time she might be of consiilerable aeivicv. 
^^kswered that I would make no Iiargaiiis." 
^Hilt is impossible that the sbove Htatement slioulil be true. 
^^Bdie first plaice, we have mure reason to [jiai'e conscience 
^Ktiie veracity of tbe open -hearted Maclame ile SUel than 
^^B have ID the word of Napoleon, who seldom used lan- 
^BtgE for an; other purpose than to conceal hiE thoughts ; 
^^Bondly, in the beginning of his reign he did offer to pity 
^fne very two millians, if she would favour hia govem- 
^^Blt, and at the very time of which O'Meara speaks, he 
^^Kn offered to do it ; thirdly, it is notorioue, that after his 
^^^■rn from Elba, he was extremely anxious to conciliait^ 
^^Kcnemies ; and lastly, the history of his whole inlriguin;^ 
^^B makes us laugh at the pretence that he was incapable 
^^RDaking bargains. 

^HAt the close of the memorable Hundred Days, Bona- 
^^Bte waa a second time compelled to abdicate; and Ma- 
^^pee de Stael would have immediately returned to Paris, 
^^H ahe not felt such a painful aense uf d^radation in ae«- 
^^p the throne of France supported by a standing army of 
^^B^gn troops ; her national pride could not brook the dis. 
^Hte of witnesaing her country in the leading-strings of 
^^B Allied Powers ; France, thus situated, was in her eyi^ 
^^Ppnger " the great nation." 

^^Blie remained at Coppet during the summer of 1813 : 
^^B faiving fresh cause of alarm for the health of her hus- 
^^■d, who had never recovered from the effects of IiIei 
^Hond, ahe revisited Italy, where they passed the winter. 
To the »pring of 1816, they returned to Coppet. 

Lord Byron, who had then left England, in high in- 
dignation at (he odium be had brought upon himself, passeil 
through Switzerland, during this year, in his way to Italy. 
"^* [withsltktiding his former want of cordiality towards 
e de Stael, and his personal unpopularity at lliis 
be was received by her with a kindness and hospi- 
f be had not hoped to meet, and which affected hiin 
■ With her usual frankness, ahe blamed him for his 
t lo Lady tlyron ; and by her persuaalve eloquence 
nilcd upon him to writa lo a friend in England, e\. 
a wish to be reconciled to his wife. In the letters 
iviote, during the few summer months he ataid in 
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IwitEcrl&nd] he often speaks of Coppet and its inLaUtsnts. 
He EayB, " Madame de Scael wishes to see the Antiquary, 
and 1 aiD going to take it to her to-morraw. She has made 
Coppet as agreeable to me as society and talent can make 
any place on earth. Bonstetten is there a good deal. He 
ia a fine, llvdy old man, and much esteemed by his eoni- 
patriotB. All there are well, excepting IU)Cca, who, 1 am 
sorry to say, looks in a very bad state of health. Behind ii 
in high force, and Madame de Stael is as brilliant as ever." 
Of the Duchess de Broglie, Byron spoke in very hiph 
terms ; and in noticing her attachment to her husband, 
he remarked, that " Nothing was more pleasing than to see 
the development of the domestic affections in a very young 
woman." What a pity that virtue was not to Mm Eome- 
thing more than a mere abstract iilea of jieetic beauty! 

When it became evident that the Allied Powers did not 
mean to dictate the measiu^B of the French government, 
Madame de Stael was again strongly tempted by the al- 
lurements of Paris. She returned once more to become 
the lending-star in die most brilliant society in the world. 
" Every evening her saloon was crowded with all that was 
ilistinfpiished and [lowerful, not in France only, but in all 
Europe, which was then represented in Paris, by a re- 
markable number of its most extraordinary men. Madame 
de Stael had, to a degree perhaps never possessed by any 
other person, the rare talent of uniting around her the 
most distinguished individuals of all the opposite parties, 
literary and political, and making them establish relations 
among theraeelves, which they could not afterward entireJy 
shake off. There might be found Welliri^nn and La- 
fayette, Chateaubriand, Talleyrand, and Prince Laval ; 
Humboldt and Blucher, from Berlin ; Consutit and Sis- 
mondi, from Switzerland; the two Schlegels, from Hanover; 
CanovB, from Italy ; the beautiful Madame Itecamier, am! 
the admirable Duchess de Duras ; and from England, such 
a multitude, that it seemed like a general emigration of 
British talent and rank." 

The winter months at the close of 1816, and the begin- 
ning of 1817, were passed by Madame de Stael in Paris, 
'this was the most splendid scene in the gorgeous drama 
of her life — and it was the last. " The great 
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Hp|B made, eTeulog after eveiiing, in the important political 
^BbcaBsionG that were carried on in her saloon, — the labours 
^Bl the morning in nriling almost continually somethin|i; 
^■Bted to the wants of the moment, foi tile Merciuf, and 
^Hher periodicaU, — while at the same time^ the eerious 
^Kbour of her great work on the French Revolation was 
^HU pressing on her, — all these together were too much 
^BK ber strength." Contrary to the advice of the physicianB, 
^Ke persisted in using opium, to which she had for some 
^Hne resorted to stimulate her exhausted frame ; but natnre 
^■ns worn out, and no artificial means could restore its 
^■Mgour. A tiolent fever, obviously the effect of the excite- 
^Bmt under which she had so long lived, seiied her in 
^■pbruary. By the use of excessively violent means, it was 
^^■rown off; but, though the disease was gone, her con- 
^Rtution was broken up. Life passed at first insensibly 
^Hom the exiremitiee, snd then no less slowly retired from 
^■e more vital organs. In general, she sufiered little, and 
^^r faculties remained in unclouded briglitness to the last, 
^■le interest excited by her situation proved the afiection 
^Be had inspired, and of what conserjuence bei life watf 
^Hcaunted to her country. Every day some of the royal 
^^pnily were anxiously enquiring at the door, and every day 
^^fe Duke of Wellington came in person to ask if there was 
^B hope. Her most intimate friends (who have been often 
^■entioned in tlie course of this memoir) were admitted 
^H|o her sick chamber. She conversed upon all the sulijects 
^Hlt were introduced, and took an interest in them all. If 
^Ht conversation at this period had less than her UEUal 
^HftnatioD, it is said to have had more of richness and 
^bth. The deadly paleness of her features farmed a 
^Miching contrast with the dazzling intelligence, nhich 
^Hrer decerled her expressive countenance. Her frienda 
^■iced a double value on every remark she utlerej, and 
^BkEOTed it in tlieir inmost hearts as one of the last efforts 
^y her wonderAd mind. Some of them indulged the hope 
that she might recover ; but she knew from die first that 
the work of death was be^n. At one time, owing to a 
hi^ nervous excitement produced by the progress of her 
dincaae, (he thoi^ght of dissolution was terrible to her. — She 
s the talents that lutd made her life so brilliant ; 
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■hort, it van an intellectual banquet, at nhich sU that the 
human mind could conceive or create waa abundantly 
served up. In these literary and philosopliical disputes, 
Madame de Stael had a decided superiority over her father, 
in quicbneM of perception, readiness of expression, and 
eloquence. But whenever she waa about to seixe the palm 
of victory, she always appeared restrained by a feeling of 
filial respect. Ab if fearful of the success she had ob- 
tained, she would with admirable dexterity and grace com- 
mit herself in an error, for the purpose of resigning to her 
antagonist the glory of the victory. But that antagonist 
was her father; and he was the only person to whom she 
ever conceded such an advantage. 

"'After breakfast, the party separated until dinner, 
which was constantly accompanied by disputes between M, 
Neclter and several deaf and ill-tempered maitres-d hotel, 
the remnants of a system which M. Necker himself had 
overthrown, and who in their embroidered coats had foU 
lowed his fortunes to Coppet. The afternoon was devoted 
to study until seven o'clock, when whist waa commenced. 
This was always a stormy game: M. Necker and his 
daughter invariably quanelled, lost their tempers, and left 
the table with the determination of never again playing 
tt^lher. But in spite of this the ganie was daily resumed. 
Thereat of the evening was passed in agreeable conversation. 
" ' With the exception of a few excursions, Madame de 
I Stael in this manner spent eight years of her life; alter 
nately devoting herself to the society of her father and the 
education of her children. At this )ieriod, too, she wrote 
what may be termed her works of the second-rate class; 
viz. On the Influence of the Passions ; On Literature ; and 
laitly, Delphine. 

" ' After the death of M, Necker, in 1804, Madame de 

I Stael, finding herself relieved from all restraint, and the 

I inistreBs of a splendid fortune, aspired to figure upon the 

I Btage of politics. To this she was urgeil by a vivid recoU 

lecljon of the commencement of the revolution, the date of 

her first acquaintance with the world, and her early suc- 

L.oets. She was enticed to enter this arena, by ihe desire of 

I CSNcising the power which she regarded aa an attribute of 

r superior genius. 
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'But this love of authority took pogseedon of lier at a 

>ment ; tis. at a time when all the efibrtE of aii 

n government were exerted to free society from the 

f individual influence, and to concentrate all potrer 

ThuB a contest ensued, between the imliviilual 

Ence which Madame de Stael wished to exercise, anil 

a&Iance which wat opjioEed by the govemment of 

ipire. This contest lasted eight years, at the ex- 

1 of which time, Madame de Stael withdrew from 

I conflict between a stupendous moral power and a phy- 

i power stronger than had ever before exieted. 

' During this period Madame de Stael published Co- 

IK, and her great work on Germany ; the materials fur 

f latter she collected in journeys undertaken to escape 

n the imperial autliorily, and to sympathise with (he vic- 

18 of tliat authoiity who had been wounded, but permitted 

yiVB. The idea of this work was sup^ested by the 

E «he undertook, and executed conjointly with M. 

el, to explore the literary world of Germany ; a world 

was then new, and entirely unacquainted wiih the 

, tradinonB, and even the rules which were the pride 

h literature. 

' Madame de Stael felt the necesEity of emancipating 
If from these ideas, tradicions, and rules; she was en- 
«1lh a genuine poetic feeling, a horror of bad taste, 
I power of chanoiiig by the harmony of language, 
I gave rise to frequent controTersies between her and 
'ilegel, who, as it may be observed from his lectures, 
I allow himself to be fascinated by Racine's har- 
ts versificiition. It was only necessary for Madame 
•1 to recite some passages of Racine, to stir up one 
le disputes whence emanated a thousand ideas, as 
A 08 profound, on the mysteries of our moral nature. 
" ~ e of Madame de StaSI's favourite amusements, at 
k tinic, conwatcd in dramatic representation. Her fine 
t and energetic gestures gave her a great advantage in 
ncc of tragedy. Id these representations she 
r Maisted by Ckiuni Elzear de Sabran, M. Charles de 
'k'doygre and Don Pedro de Souza, now Marquis de 
'Icr glylc of atling belonged to the school 
b bad preceded Talma ; fur, in spite of her ailmiration 
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of that great tragediAti, ahe was not his didciple. MBtlame 
de Stael attached no great value to her talent for dramatis 
perfonnanee. It is curious that she excelled in the repre- 
aentation of soubrelCea. 

" ' The Count de SabrHn wrote pieces for these private 
theatricals, and Madame de Stael herself wrote " Agar, la 
Sunantile" and two other piecea, which were subsequently 
printed and much admired. At these performances at 
Coppet, the audience coiidsted of Madame de Stael's ac- 
quaintance in the neighbourhood, and very frequently, 
friends who eanie from & considerable diBlance to see her. 
Among these friends, I must mention Prince VVilliam of 
Prussia, Baion de Voght, Bonstettin, the poet Verner, 
M. de Montmorency (who every year made a pilgrimage 
to the Val-Sainte and Coppet), and Madame de Recamier, 
who joined to exquisite beauty a fund of talent and amift. 
bilily which were duly appreciated by Madame tie Stael. 

" ' As long as Madame de Stael could SBsemble around 
her this circle of friends, existence was endurable to her, 
even in exile. But when, beneath her hospitable roof, and 
on ODe and tlie same day, sentence of exile was pronounced 
upon Madame de Recamier and M. de Montmorency, the 
diaireas of her feelings overcame her fortitude. Her ex- 
treme horror of soUtude, and the mortification of believing 
lierself the immediate cause of the condemnation of her 
frienda, determined her to leave France until bapjiier days, 
and to seek elsewhere die liberty which France denied her.' 

" As 1 havealreadymentionediMadamede Stael returned 
to Paris after the death of her father, M. Necker. Her 
numerous friends wished to make tint return a sort of 
triumph. This was ill-judged. The Emperor, who en- 
tertained towards her a very unjust and groundless dislike, 
look offence at the interest which was excited by the 
arrival of a aomaa. He forgot that that woman ' 
endowed with extraordinary genius ; tliat she scanned v 
an eagle glance all that came under her observation ; I 
in short, though a woman, she was one of the greatest 
political economists of the day. Perhaps, however, he did 
not J'orytt all this, and it might possibly be fear which iu- 
duced him to banish her." 
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BOOK I. 

OSWALD. 

CHAPTER I. 



In the year 1 79^, Oswald, Lord Nevil, a Scotch nobleman, 
left Edinburgh to pass the winter in Italy.* He possessed 
a noble and handsome person, a fine mind, a great name, 
an independent fortune ; but his health was impaired; and 
the physicians, fearing that his lungs were affected, pre- 
scribed the air of the south. He followed their advice, 
though with little interest in his own recovery, hoping, at 
least, to find some amusement in the varied objects he 
was about to behold. That heaviest of all afflictions, the 
loss of a father, was the cause of his malady. The re- 
morse inspired by scrupulous delicacy still more embittered 
his regret, and haimted his imagination. Such sufferings 
we readily convince ourselves that we deserve, for violent 
griefs extend their influence even over the realms of con- 
science. At five.and-twenty he was tired of life; he 
judged the future by the past, and no longer relished the 
illusions of the heart. No one could be more devoted to 
the service of his friends ; yet not even the good he effected 
give him one sensation of pleasure. He constantly sacri- 

* Neither of these names are Scotch. We are not informed whether the 
hero's Christian name is Oswald, or Nevil his family one, as well as his title. 
He figns the former to his letters, and constantly colls himself an Englishman. 

— >TmAN8LAT0B. 
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ficed his lastes to those of others; but ihie generosity alonS] 
for from proviDg a total forgstfulcess of self, may often be 
attributed to a degree of melancholy, which renders ft man 
careless of his own doom. The indifferent considered 
this mood extremely graceful ; but those who loved him 
felt that he employed himself for the happiness of others, 
like a man who hoped for none; and they alnioEt repined 
at receiving felicity from one on whom (hey could never 
heatow it. His natural disposition was versatile, sensitive, 
and impassioucd; uniting all the qualities which could 
excite himself or others ; but misfortune and repentance 
hid rendered him timid, and he thought to disarm, by ex- 
acting nothing from fate. Me trusted to Snd, in a firm 
adherence to his duties, and a renouncement of all enjoy, 
ments, a security against the sorrows which had distracted 
him. Nothing in the world aeemed worth the risk of 
these pangs ; but while we are still capable of feeling ihem, 
to what kind of life can wc fly for shelter ? 

Lord Nevil flattered himeelf that he should quit Scat- 
land without regret, as he had remained there without 
pleasure ; but the dangerous dreams of imaginative minds are 
not thus fulfilled ; he was sensible of tlie ties which bound 
him to the sreno of his miseries, the home of his father. 
There were rooms he could not approach wicliout a shud- 
der, and yet, when he bad resolved to fly them, he felt 
more alone than ever. A barren dearth seiTcd on his 
heart ; he could no longer weep ; no more recall those httle 
local asaociationa which had so deeply melted him ; his 
recollections had less of life; they belonged not to the 
things that surrounded him. He did not diink the less of 
those he mourned, but it became more difficult lo conjure 
back their presence. Sometimes, too, he reproached him- 
edf for abandoning the place where his father had dwelt. 
" Who knows," would he sigh, " if the shailea of the 
dead follow the objects of their afectioo ? They may not 
he permiited to wander beyond the gpota where tiieir ashes 
Perhaps, at fliis moment, is my father deploring 
tnlne abtence, powerless to recall mc. Alas ! may not a, 
host of wild events have persuaded him that I have be- 
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trayed his tenderness^ turned rebel to my country^ to his 
will, and all that is sacred on earth ? " 

These remembrances occasioned him such insupportable 
despair, that, far from daring to confide them in any one, 
he dreaded to sound their depths himself; so easy is it, 
out of our own reflections, to create irreparable evils ! 

It costs added pain to leave one's country, when 
one must cross the sea. There is such solemnity in a 
pilgrimage, the first steps of which are on the ocean. It 
seems as if a gulf were opening behind you, and your return 
becoming impossiUe ; besides, the sight of the main always 
profoundly impresses us, as the image of that infinitude 
which perpetually attracts the soul, and in which thought 
ever feels herself lost. Oswald, leaning near the hehn, his 
eyes fixed on the waves, appeared perfectly calm. Pride 
and diffidence generally prevented his betraying his emo. 
tions even before his friends; but sad feelings struggled 
within. He thought on the time when that spectacle 
animated his youth with a desire to buffet the tides, and 
measure his strength with theirs. 

" Why," he bitterly mused, '' why thus constantly 
yield to meditation ? There is such rapture in active life ! 
in those violent exercises that make us feel the energy of 
existence ! then death itself may appear glorious ; at least 
it is sudden, and not preceded by decay ; but that death 
which finds us without being bravely sought, — that gloomy 
death which steals from you, in a night, all you held dear, 
which mocks your regrets, repulses your embrace, and 
pitilessly opposes to your desire the eternal laws of time 
and naturae, — that death inspires a kind of contempt for 
human destiny, for the powerlessness of grief, and all the 
vain efforts that wreck themselves against necessity." 

Such were the torturing sentiments which characterised 
the wretchedness of his state. The vivacity of youth was 
united with the thoughts of another age ; such as might 
well have occupied the mind of his father in his last hours ; 
but Oswald tinted the melancholy contemplations of age 
with the ardour of five-and-twenty. He was weary of 
every thing; yet, nevertheless, lamented his lost content, 
as if its visions still lingered. 
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This inconsistency, entirely at variance with ihe will of 
nature (which has placed the caticluaion and the gradadoi 
of things in their rightful course), disordered the depth 
of his soul ; but his manners were ever sweet and harmo- 
nioas; nay, his grief, far from injuring hia Wmper, taught 
him a still greater degree of consideration and gentli 
for othcra. 

Twice or thrice in the voyi^ from Harwich to Emden 

■' _, the sea threatened stonnily, Nevil directed the sailorsj 

re-assuied the passengers ; and while, toiling himself, he 
for B moment took (he pilot's place, there was a vigour and 
address in what he did, which could not be regarded 
the dmple effect of personal strength and activity, t 
' mind pervaded it all. 

When they were about to part, alt on hoard crowded 
round him to take leave, thanking hira for a thousand 
good offices, which he hud forgotten : sometimes 
child that he had nursed so long ; more frequently, 
man whose steps he had supported while the wind rocked 
the vessel. Such an absence of personal feeling was scarce 
ever known. Hia voyage hod passed without hia having 
devoted a moment to himself; he gave up his time to 
others, in melancholy benevolence. And now the whole 

hcrew cried, almost with one voice, " God bless you, 
Lord ! we wish you better ! " 
Yet Oswald had not once complained ; and the personi 
of a higher class, who had crossed 
word on this subject : hut tlie common people, in wliom 
' tlieir superiors rarely confide, are wont to detect the truth 
widiout the aid of words : they pity you when you suffer, 
though ignorant of the cause ; and their spontaneous syio. 

Ipathy is unmixed with either censure or advice. 



CHAPTER 11. 



■■, say what we will, is one of the saddest iili-a. 
If you ever feel at ease in a strange placCj 
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it is because you have begun to make it your home ; but 
to traverse imknown lands^ to hear a language which you 
hardly comprehend^ to look on faces unconnected with 
either your past or future^ this is solitude without repose 
or dignity ; for the hurry to arrive where no one awaits 
you^ that agitation whose sole cause is curiosity^ lessens you 
in your own esteem, while, ere new objects can become 
old, they have bound you by some sweet links of senti- 
ment and habit. 

Oswald felt his despondency redoubled in crossing Ger- 
many to reach Italy, obliged by war to avoid France and 
its frontiers, as well as the troops, who rendered the roads 
impassable. This necessity for attending to detail, and 
taking, almost every instant^ a new resolution, was utterly 
insufferable. His health, instead of improving, often 
obliged him to stop, while he longed to arrive at some 
other place, or at least to fly from where he was. He took 
the least possible care of his constitution ; accusing him- 
self as culpable, with but too great severity. ' If he wished 
still to live, it was but for the defence of his country. 

'* My native land," would he sigh — '^ has it not a 
parental right over me ? but I want power to serve it use- 
fully. I must not offer it the feeble existence which I 
drag towards the sun, to beg of him some principle of life, 
that may struggle against my woes. None but a father 
coidd receive me thus, and love me the more, the more I 
was deserted by nature and by fate." 

He had flattered himself that a continual change of 
external objects would somewhat divert his fancy from its 
usual routine ; but he coidd not, at first, realise this eflect. 
It were better, after any great loss, to familiarise ourselves 
afresh with all that had surrounded us, accustom our- 
selves to the old familiar faces, to the house in which we 
had lived, and the daily duties which we ought to resume : 
each of these efibrts jars fearfully on the heart ; but no- 
thing midtiplies them Hke an absence. 

Oswald's only pleasure was exploring the Tyrol, on a 
horse which he had brought from Scotland and who 
climbed the hills at a gallop. The astonished peasants 
began by shrieking with fright, as they saw him borne 
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along the precipice's edge, and ended b^ clapping thtii 
bands in admiration of ids dexlerity, grace, and courage; 
He loved the Eense of danger. It reconciled him for th« 
inslant with that life nhich he ihns seemed to regain, Koi 
which it nould have been so easy to lose. 



CHAPTER III. 
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At Inspmclc, where he stayed for some lime, in the htniBe- 
of a banker, Oewsld was much interested by the history of 
' Count d'Erfeuil, a French emigrant, whohadeustained the 
total loss of an immense fortune with perfect serenity. By 
his musical talents he had maintained himself and an aged 
uncle, over whom he watched till the good man's death, 
conatantly refuaing the pecuniary aid which had been 
pressed on him. He had displayed the most brilliant 
lour — that of France — during the war, and an unchange- 
able gaiety in the midst of reverses. He was anxious to 
visit Rome, that he might find a relative, whose heir he ex. 
pected to become ; and wished for a companion, or rather 
a friend, with whom to make the journey agreeably. 

Lord Nevil's saddest recollections were attached t» 
■ France ; yet he was exempt from the prejudices which 
divided the two nations. One Frenchman had bten his 
intimate friend, in whom he had found an union of the 
raost estimable qualities. He therefore offbred, through 
the narrstor of Count d'Erfeuil's story, to take this noble 
and unfortunate young man with him to Italy. The 
hanker in an hour informed him that his proposal w» 
gratefully accepted. Oswald r^oiced in rendering this 
service to another, though it cost him much to resign hit 
seclusiou ; and bis reserve suffered greatly at the prospect 
of finding himself thus thrown on the society of a man b» 

ihortly received a vidt of thanks from the Count. 

who possessed an elegant manner, ready politeness, and 

J from the first appearing perfectly at his ease. 
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Every one^ on seeing him^ wondered at what he had un« ^ 
dergone ; for he here his lot with a courage approaching 
to forgetfuhiess. There was a liyeliness in his convers- 
ation truly admirahle^ while he spoke of his own misfor- 
tunes ; though less so, it must he owned, when extended to 
other sul\jects. 

"lam greatly ohliged to your Lordship," said he, '^ for 
transporting me from Germany, of which I am tired to 
death." — " And yet," replied Nevil, " you are univer- 
sally heloved and respected here." — "I have friends, 
indeed, whom I shall sincerely regret ; for in this country 
one meets none hut the hest of people : only I don't know 
a word of German ; and you will confess that it were a 
long and tedious task to learn it. Since I had the ill-luck 
to lose my uncle, I have not known what to do with my lei. 
sure : while I had to attend on him, that filled up my time ; 
but now the four-and-twenty hours hang heavily on my 
hands." — " The delicacy of your conduct towards your 
kinsman. Count," said Nevil, " has impressed me with the 
deepest regard for you." — " 1 did no more than my duty. '^ 
Poor man ! he had lavished his favours on my childhood. I 
could never have left him, had he lived to he a hundred ; but 
'tis well for him that he's gone ; 'twere well for me to be 
with him," he added, laughing, " for I *ve little to hope in 
this world. I did my best, during the war, to get killed ; • 
but since fate would spare me, I must live on as I may." 

— '^ I shall congratulate myself on coming hither," an- 
swered Nevil, '^ should you do well in Rome ; and if " 

— "Oh, Heaven!" interrupted d'Erfeuil, "I do well 
enough every where; while we are young and cheerful, 
all things find their level. 'Tis neither from books nor 
from meditation that I have acquired my philosophy, but 
from being used to the world and its mishaps ; nay, you 
see, my Lord, I have some reason for trusting to chance, 
since I owe to it the opportunity of travelling with you." 
The Count then agreed on the hour for setting forth next 
day, and, with a graceful bow, departed. After the mere 
interchange of civilities with which their journey com. 
menced, Oswald remained silent for some hours ; but per- 
ceiving that this fatigued his fellow-traveller, he asked him 
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if he anticipated much pleasure hi their Italian tour. 
" Ob," replied tile Count, " I know what to expect, and , 
don't look foTwaid to the least amusement. A friend of 
mine passed six months there, and tella me that there is 
not a French province without a better theatre, and more 
agreeable society, than Rome; but in that ancient capital 
oi' the world I shall be sure Co find some of my country- 
men to chat with J and that is all I require." — " Then 
yoQ have not been tempted to learn Italian?" — " No, 
that was never included in the plan of my studies," he 
answered, with eo serious an air, that one might have 
thought him expressing a resolution founded on the gravest 
motives. " The fact is," he continued, " that I like n 
people but the Enghsh and the French. Men must h 
proud hke you, or wits like ourselves ; all the rest i 
mere imitation." Oswald said nothing. A few momenta 
afterwards the Count renewed the conversation by sallies 
of vivacity and humour, in which he played on words 
moat ingeniously ; but neither what he saw nor what 
he felt was his theme. His discourse sprang not from 
within, nor from without; but, steering clear ahke of 
reflection and imagination, found its subjects ir 
superficial traits of society. He named twenty persona 
in France and England, enquiring if Lord Ncvil knew 
them ; and relating as many pointed anecdotes, as 
in his opinion, the only language for a man of taste 
the gossip of good company. Nevil pandered for s 
time on this singular combination of couia^ and frivolity, 
this contempt of misfortune, which would have been so < 
heroic if it had cost more efibrt, instead of springing from 

'the aame source which rendered him incapable of deep 
aflbctio&E, " An Englishman," thought he, " would have 
been overwhelmed by similar drcura stances. Whence does 
this Frenchman derive bis fortitude, yet pliancy of cha- 
racter I Does he rightly understand the art of living p I 
deem myself his superior, yet am I not ill and wretched? 
/Does his trifling course accord better than mine with the 

' fleeiness of life .'' Must one fly from thought as from a 
Instead of yielding all the soul to its power?" In vait 
Bought to clear these doubts ; he could call no aid from 
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bis own intellectual region^ whose best qualities were even 
more ungovernable than its defects. 

The Count gave none of his attention to Italy^ and ren- 
dered it almost impossible for Oswald to be entertained by 
it. D'Erfeuil turned from his friend's admiration of a 
fine country^ and sense of its picturesque charm : our in- 
valid listened as oft as he could to the sound of the winds^ 
or the murmur of the waves ; the voice of nature did more 
for his mind than sketches of coteries held at the foot of 
the Alps, among ruins, or on the banks of the sea. His 
own grief would have been less an obstacle to the pleasure 
he might have tasted than was the mirth of d'Erfeuil. 
The regrets of a feeling heart may harmonise with a con- 
templation of nature and an enjoyment of the fine arts ; but 
frivolity, under whatever form it appears, deprives attention 
of its power, thought of its originality, and sentiment of 
its depth. One strange effect of the Count's levity was 
its inspiring Nevil with diffidence in all their affairs to- 
gether. 

The most reasoning characters are often the easiest 
abashed. The giddy embarrass and over-awe the contem- 
plative; and the being who calls himself happy appears 
wiser than he who suffers. D'Erfeuil was every way mild, 
obliging, and free; serious only in his self-love, and 
worthy to be liked as much as he could like another ; that 
is, as a good companion in pleasure and in peril, but one 
who knew not how to participate in pain. He wearied of 
Oswald's melancholy ; and, as well from the goodness of 
his heart as from taste, he strove to dissipate it. '^ What 
would you have ? " he often said : *' Are you not young, 
rich, and well, if you choose ? you are but fancy-sick. I 
have lost all, and know not what will become of me ; yet I 
enjoy Ufe as if I possessed every earthly blessing." — " Your 
courage is as rare as it is honourable,'* replied Nevil ; " but 
the reverses you have known wound less than do the sor- 
rows of the heart." — *^The sorrows of the heart ! ay, true, 
they must be the worst of all ; but still you must console 
yourself; for a sensible man ought to banish from his 
mind whatever can be of no service to himself or others. 
Are we not placed here below to be useful first, and con- 
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iequently happy ? My dear Ne»il, let ua hold by that 
faith." 

All this WIS rational enougbj in the usual sense of the 
word; for d'Erfeuil waSj in most respects, a clear-headed 
man. The impassioned are far more liable to weakness, 
than the fickle; but, instead of his mode of dmiking 
curing the confidence of Nevil, he would fain have ttasured 
the Count lliitt he was the happiest of human beings, 
escape the infliction of his attempts at comfort. Never, 
theless, d'Erfeuil became strongly attached to Lord Nevil. 
iignation and simplicity, hia modesty and pride, 
created respect irresistibly. The Count was perplexed by 
Oswald's external composure, and taxed his memory for all 
the grave maxims, which in childhood he had heard from 
bis old relations, in order to try their effect upon hie biend ; 
and, astonished at fuling to vanquish his apparent coldness, 
he asked himself, " Am 1 not good-natureii, frank, brave, 
and popular in society ? What do I want, then, to make ai 
impresaion on this man ? Alay there not be some roisunder- 
atanding between us, arising, perhaps, from hie d 
flciently understanding French?" 



CHAPTER IV- 



Ak unforeseen circumstance much increased the seneations 
of deference which d'Erfeuil felt towards his travelling 
companion. Lord Nevil's state of health obliged him ti 
atop some days at Ancona. Mount and main conspired ti 
beautify its site ; and the crowd of Greeks, orientally seated 
at work before the shops, the varied costumes of the 
IiCvant, to be met with in the streets, give the towi 
original and interesting air. Civilisation tends to r<^iider 
all men ahke, in appearance if not in reality ; yet fancy 
may find pleasure in characteristic national difitinctinns. 

Men only resemble each otlier when sophisticated by 
sordid or fiishionable life ; whatever is natural admits of 
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variety. There is a slight gratification^ at least for the 
eyes, in that diversity of dress, which seems to promise us 
experience in equally novel ways of feeling and of judgment. 
The Greek, Catholic, and Jewish forms of worship exist 
peaceahly together in Ancona. Their ceremonies are 
strongly contrasted; hut the same sigh of distress, the same 
petition for support, ascends to Heaven from all. 

The Catholic church stands on a height that overlooks 
the main, the lash of whose tides frequently hlends with 
the chant of the priests. Within, the edifice is loaded 
by ornaments of indifferent taste ; but, pausing beneath the 
portico, the soul delights to recall its purest of emotions — 
religion, — while gazing at that superb spectacle, the sea, 
on which man never left his trace. He may plough the 
earth, and cut his way through mountains, or contract 
rivers into canals, for the transport of his merchandise ; 
but if his fleets for a moment furrow the ocean, its waves 
as instantly efface this slight mark of servitude, and it 
again appears such as it was on the first day of its creation.* 

Lord Nevil had decided to start for Rome on the mor- 
row, when he heard, during the night, a terrific cry from 
the streets, and hastening from his hotel to learn the cause, 
beheld a conflagration which, beginning at the port, spread 
from house to house towards the top of the town. The 
flames were reflected afar ofl'in the sea; the wind, increasing 
their violence, agitated their images on the waves, which 
mirrored in a thousand shapes the blood-red features of a 
lurid fire. The inhabitants, having no engine in good re- 
pair (1), hurriedly bore forth what succour they could; 
above dieir shouts was heard a clank of chains, as the slaves 
from the galleys toiled to save the city which served them for 

* Lord B3nroii translated thia paragTa}>h in the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
but without acknowledging whence the ideas were borrowed : — 

'* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the wat'ry plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage. * * 

« * * « * 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now." 

See stanzas 17a and 18£.«Til 
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prison. The various people of the Levanlj whom ci 
nierce had drawn to Aiicona, betrayed their dread by the 
stupor of their looks. The merchants, at sight of their 
blazing stores, lost idl presence of mind. Trembling for 
fortune as much as for life, the generality of men were 
scared from that zealous enthutiasm which su^ests re- 

urces in emergency. 

The shouta oCsailora have ever something dreary i 
their sound ; fear now rendered them still more appalling. 
The mariners of the Adriatic were clad in pecuhar red and 
brown hoods, from which peeped their animated Italian 
fitcea, uniier every espression of dismay. The natives, 
lying on the earth, covered iheir heads with their cloaka, as 
if nothing remained for them to do but exclude the sight of 
their calamity. Reckless fury and blind submission reigned 
alternately, but no one evinced that coolness which r 
doubles our means and our strength. 

Oswald remembered that there were two English vessels 
in the harbour: the pumps of both were in perfect order: he 
ran to the Captain's house, and put ofi'widi him in a boat 
to fetch them. Those who witnessed this exclaimed i 
him, " Ah, you foreigners do well to leave our unhappy 
town!" — " We shall soon return," said Oswald. They 
did Dot believe him, tilt he came back, and placed one of the 
pumps in front of tlie house neatest to the port, the otlier 
before that which blazed in the centre of the street. Count 
d'Erfeuil exposed his life with gay and careless daring. 
The English sailors and Lord Nevil's servants came to his 
aid, for the populace remained motionless, scarcely under- 
standing what these strangers meant to do, and without the 
■lightest faith in their success. The bells rung from s" 
sides ; the priests formed processions ; weeping females 
threw diemselves before their sculptured saints; but no 
thought on the natural powers which God has given i 
for his own defence. NevertJieless, when they perceived 
the fortunate effects of Oswald's activity — the flames ex- 
tinguished, and their homes preserved — rapture succeeded 
asldnishment : they pressed around him, and kissed his 
hand with such ardent eagerness, that he was obliged by 
fdgnedTlisplettsure to drive them f>om him, lest they should 
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impede the rapid succession of necessary orders for saving 
the town. Every one ranked himself beneath Oswald's 
command ; for^ in trivial as in great events^ where danger 
is^ firmness will find its rightful station ; and while men 
strongly fear^ they cease to feel jealousy. Amid the general 
tumult, Nevil now distinguished shrieks more horrible than 
aught he had previously heard^ as if from the other extre- 
mity of the town. He enquired their sovrce ; and was told 
that they proceeded from the Jews* quarter. The officer of 
police was accustomed to close its gates every evening; 'the 
^re gained on it^ and the occupants could not escape. 
Oswald shuddered at the thought^ and bade them instantly 
open the barriers ; but the women^ who heard him^ flung 
themselves at his feet^ exclaiming^ '^ Oh^ our good angel ! 
you must be aware that it is certainly on their account we 
have endured this visitation ; it is they who bring us ill 
fortune ; and if you set them free^ all the water of the 
ocean will never quench these flames." They entreated him 
to let the Jews be burnt with as much persuasive eloquence 
as if they had been petitioning for an act of mercy. Not 
that they were by nature cruel^ but that their superstitious 
fancies were forcibly struck by a great disaster. Oswald 
with difficulty contained his indignation at hearing a prayer 
so revolting. He sent four English sailors, with hatchets, 
to cut down the gate which confined these hapless men, 
who instantly spread themselves about the town, rushing 
to their merchandize, through the flames, with that greedi- 
ness of wealth, which impresses us so painfully, when it 
drives men to brave even death ; as if human beings, in the 
present state of society, had nothing to do with the simple 
gift of life. There was now but one house, at the upper 
part of the town, where the fire mocked all efforts to sub- 
due it. So little interest had been shown in this abode, 
that the sailors, believing it vacant, had carried their pumps 
towards the port. Oswald himself, stunned by the calls 
for aid around him, had almost disregarded it. The con- 
fiagration had not been early communicated to this place, 
but it had made great progress there. He demanded so 
earnestly what the dwelling was, that at last a man in- 
formed him, — the Hospital for Maniacs ! Overwhelmed by 
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these tidings, he looked in vain for hie assistants, or Count 
d'Erfcuil, aa y»inlj i!iJ he call on ihe inhabitanta ; they 
were employed in taking care of their property, and deemed, 
it ridiculous to risk their lives for tlie sake of men who 
nere ail incurabl; mad. " It will be no one's fault if they 
die, but H blessing to themselves and families," was the. 
general opinion ; but wliile they expreased it, Oswald atrodft 
rapidly towanis ihe building, and even those who li^med 
involuntarily followed him. On reaching the house, 
Bswj at the only window not surrounded by flame, the u 
conscious creatures, looking on, with that heart-rending 
laughter which proves either an ignorance of all Ufe's 
realities, or such deep-sealed despair as disarms death's most 
frightful aspect of ii^ power. An indefinite chill seized 
this sight. In the severest period of his own distren 
he had felt as if his reason were deserting him ; and, t' 
then, never looked on insanity without the most painliil 
sympathy. He st;cnred a kildt^r which he found near, 
placed it against the wall, ascended through the flames, and 
entered, by its window, the room where the imfortunate 

vete assembled. Their derangement i 
ficiently haimleis to justify their freedom within doorsj 
only one wm chained. Fortimately the floor wa« not con- 
sumed, and Oswald's appearance in the midst of these 
degraded beings had all the effect of enchantment ; at first 
ihey obeyed him without resistance. He bade diem de- 
scend before him, one aft^r the other, by the ladder, which 
ight in a few seconds be destroyed. The first of them 
complied in silence, so entirely had Oswald's looks and 
tones subdued him. Another, faeedless of the danger in 
which the least delay must involve Oswald and himself,.! 
was inclined to rebel ; the people, alive to al! the horrorai 
of the situation, called on Lord Nevil to come dowi^ 
and leave the senseless wretches to escape as they could ; 
but their deliverer would listen to nothing that could defeat 
his generous enterprise. Of the six patients found i. 
hospital, five were already safe. The only one remaining 
was the youth who had been fettered to tlie wall. Oswald 
loosened his irons, and bade him take the same coursi 
his companions ; but, on feeling himself at liberty, a 
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two years of bondage^ he sprung about the room with frantic 
deli^t^ which, however, gave place to fury, when Oswald 
desired him to get out of the window. But finding per- 
guasion fruitless, and seeing that the fatal element was fast 
extending its ravages, he clasped the struggling maniac in 
his arms ; and, while the smoke prevented his seeing where 
to step, leaped from the last bars of the ladder, giving the 
rescued man, who still contended with his benefactor, into 
the hands of persons whom he charged to guard him 
carefdlly. 

Oswald, with his locks disordered, and his countenance 
sweetly yet proudly animated by the perils he had braved, 
stmck the gazing crowd with an almost fanatical admir- 
ation ; the women, particularly, expressed themselves in that 
fand^ language, the universal gift of Italy, which often 
fends a dignity to the address of her humblest children. 
They cast themselves on their knees before him, crying, — 
*' Assuredly thou art St. Michael, the patron of Ancona. 
Show us thy wings, yet do not fly, save to the top of our 
cathedral, where all may see and pray to thee !" — ^^ My 
child is ill, oh cure him !" said one. — " Where," added 
another, '^ is my husband, who has been absent so many 
years } tell me ! " Oswald was longing to escape, when 
d'Erfenil, joining him, pressed his hand. *^ Dear Nevil ! " 
he began, ''could you share nothing with your friend? 
'twas cruel to keep all the glory to yourself." — " Help me 
firom this place ! " returned Oswald in a low voice. A mo- 
ment's darkness favoured their flight, and both hastened in 
search of post-horses. Sweet as was the first sense of the 
good he had just effected, with whom could he partake it, 
BOW that his best friend was no more ? So wretched is the 
oiphan, that felicity and care alike reminds him of his heart's 
solitude. AVliat substitute has life for the affection bom 
with us ? for that mental intercourse, that kindred sym- 
pathy, that friendship, formed by Heaven to exist but 
between parent and child ? We may love again ; but the 
happiness of confiding the whole soul to another, — that we 
can never regain. 



CHAPTER V. 

Oswald sped lo Rome, over the Marches of Ancona, and 
the Pajial Stale, without remarking or intertsting himsefl' 
in any thing. Besides its melancholy, his disposition had 
a natural indolence, from which it could only be roused by 
some strong paBsion. His taste was not yet developed ; he 
had lived but in England and France * : in the latter, 
sodely is every thing ; in the former, political interests nearly 
absorb all others. Hie mitid, concentrated in his griefs, 
could not yet solace itself in the wonders of nature, or the 
works of art. 

D'Erfcuil, running through every town, with the Guide- 
Book in his hand, had the double pleasure of making away 
with his time, and of assuring himself that there was 
nothing lo see worthy tlie prwse of any one who had been in 
France. Tliie nil admirari of his discouraged Oswald, who 
was also somewhat prepossessed against Italy and Italians, 
He could not yet penetrate the inyEtery of the people or 
their country, — a mystery that must lie solved rather by 
imagination than by that spirit of judgment which an En- 
glish education particularly matures. 

The Italians are more remarkable for what they have 
been, and might be, than for what they are. The wastes 
that surround Home, as if the earth, fatigued by glory, 
disdained to become productive, are but unculdvated and 
neglected lands to the utilitarian. Oswald, accustomed 
from his childhood to a love of order and public prosperity, 
receive<l, at first, an unfavourable impres^on in crossing 
such abandoned plains as approaches to the former queen 
of cities. Looking on it with the eye of an enlightened 
patriot, he censured the idle inhabilanta and their rulers. 

The C'uunt d'Erfeuil r^arded it as a man of the world ; 
and thus the one irom reason, and the other fVvni levity, 
remained dead to the effect which the Compagna produces 



I ■ mind fiUed by a regretful memorj of those natural 
' besuties and splendid tnisfortuneB, which invtst ihia country 
wiih an indescribable charm. 

The Count uttered ihe moat comic laraentalions otit 
the eDvirons of llume. " What !" said he, " no Tillas ? no 
ei|uipBges? nothing to announce the neighbourhood of a 
great city? Good God! how dull!" The same pride 
with which the natives of the coast had pointed out the 
sea, and the NeapoUlans showed their Vesuvius, now trans- 
ported the postillions, who exclaimed, " Look ! that ia the 
cupola of St, Peter's," — " One might take it for the dome 
of the luTalides!" cried d'ErfeuU, This comparison, 
rather national than juat, destroyed the sensation which Os. • 
wald might have received, in first beholding that magni- 
ficent wonder of man's creation. 

They entered Rome, neither on a fair day, nor a lovely 

night, but on a dart and misty evening, which dimmed and 

taoAiBed every object before them, TTiey crossed the 

tlber without observing it ; passed through the Porto del 

polo, which leii them at once to the Corso, the largest 

It of modem Rome, hut that which possesses the least 

iHty of feature, as being the one which most re- 

e of other European towns. 

ts were crowded; puppet-shows and mounte- 

r'birtlie formed groups round the base of Antoninus' pillar. 

Oswald's attention was caught by these objects, and thp 

name of Rome forgotten. He felt that deep isolation 

which presses on the heart, when we enter a foreign scene, 

a multitude to wham our existence ia unknown, 

d who have not one interest in common with us. These 

ections, go saddening to all men, ure doubly so to the 

I, who are accustomed to live among themselves, 

1 find it difficult to blend with the manners of other 

In Rome, that vast caravansary, all is foreign, even 

e Romans, who seem to live there, not like its possessors. 

It like pilgrims who repose among its ruins. (3) Oppressed 

y labouring thoughts, Oswald shut himself in hig room, 

instead of exploring the city ; little dreaming thai the 

country he had entered beneath such a sense of dejection 

WOtlld soon become the mine of so many new ideas taJ 
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TBE OAPITOI.. 



CHAPTER J. 



^^^ a mm 



P 0«WMJ> awoke in Rome. The dazzling sun of Italy 

V his first g&xe, and his soul was penetrated wiih 

of love and gratitude for that heaven, which seemed to 

smile on liim in ihex glorious beams. He heard the bells 

of numerous churches ringing, dischai^s of camion from 

"ouH distances, as if announcing some high Bolemnity. 

I He enquired the cause, and was informed that the most 

I celehrated female in Italy was ahout that morning to be 

I crowned at the Capitol, — Corinne, the poet and improvi- 

ice, one of the lovehest women of Rome. He asked 

e questions respectiDg this ceremony, hallowed by the 

I names of Petrarch and of TasBO : every reply he received 

varmly excited his curiosity. 

There can be nothing more hostile to the habits and 

lopiiuons of on Englishman tlinii any great publicity given 

to the career of a woman. But the enthusiasm with which 

all imaginative talents inspire the Italians, infects, at least 

for the time, even strangers, who forget prejudice itself 

among people so lively in the expression of their senti- 



populace of Rome discuss their statues, 
pictures, monuments, and antiquitttG, with much taste ; 
and literary merit, carried to a certain height, becomes with 
them a nadonal interest. 

On going fordi into the public resorts, Oswald found 
that the streets through which Corinne was to pass had 
been adorned for lier reception. The herd, who generally 
throng but the path of fortune or of power, were dnioet in 
tumult of eagerness to look on one whose soul was her 
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nly distinction. In the present slate of the Italians, the 
'^17 of tbe fine arts is all their fate allows them ; and 
they appreciate genius of that order with a livacily which 
might ra&e up a host of great men, if applause could suffice 
to produce them — if a hardy hfe, strong interest, and an 
independent station were not the food required to nourish 
thought. 

Oswald walked the streets of Rome, awaiting the arrival 

i>f Corinne: be heard her named every insfant; every one 

related some new trait, proving that she united nU the 

ttlents inost captivating to tlie fancy. One asserted tliat 

herToiee was the most touching in Italy; another, that, in 

tnpc acting, she had no peer ; a third, that she danced 

lilce a Djrmph, and lirew with equal grace and invention ; 

■11 aaid that no one had ever written or extemporised verses 

■o sweet; and that, in daily conversation, she displayed 

alternately an ease and an eloquence which fascinated all 

who heard her. They disputed as to which part of Italy 

had given her birth; some earnestly contending that she 

moBt be a Roman, or she could not speak the language with 

foch purity. Her family name was unknown. Her first 

ork, which had appeared five years since, bore but that 

f Corinne. No one could tell where she had Uved, nor what 

le had been, before that period ( and she was now nearly 

d twenty. Such mystery and pubhcily, united in the 

e of B female of whom every one spoke, yet whose real 

e knew, appeared to Nevil as among the won- 

■s of the land be came to see. He would have judged 

a very severely in England ; but he appUed 

ttker social etiquettes to Italy; and the crowning of Co, 

ae awoke in his breast the same sensation which he 

tild have felt on reading an adventure of Ariosto's. 

- A burst of exquisite melody preceded the approach of 

(he triumphal procession. How thrilling is each event 

that is heralded by music 1 A great number of Roman 

nobles, ami not a few foreigners, came first. " Behol 

e of attmirers !" said one. " Ves," rcphed an- 

R whole world's homage, but accords 

T preference to none. She is rich, independent; it js even 

I froin her noble air, that she is a lady <^ hii 
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birth, who wishes to remsin unknown." — " A liivinity 
veiled in clouds," concladed a third. Oswald looked on the 
roan who spoke thus : every thing betokened him a peraon 
uf the humblest class ; but (he natives of the Bouth converse 
M naturally in poetie phrases as if they imbibed them with 
the air, or were inspired by the sun. 

At last four spotless steeds appeared in the midst of the 
crowd, drawing an antiquely shaped car, beside which 
walked a maiden band in snowy vestments. Wherever 
Corinne passed, perfumes were thrown upon the air; the 
window*, decked with flowers and srarlet hangings, were 
peopled by gasers, who shouted, " Long live Corinne ! 
Glory to beauty and to genius !" 

This emotion was general ; but, to partake it, one must 
lay aside English reserve and French raillery; Nevil could 
not yield to the spirit of the scene, till he beheld Corinne. 

Attired like Domenichino's Sibyl, an Indian shawl waa 
twilled among her lustrous black curls, a blue drapery felt 
over her robe of virgin white, and her whole costume was 
picturesque, without sufficiently varying from modern 
usage to appear tainted by affectation. Her attitude was 
noble and modest : it might, indeetl, be perceived that she 
'was content to be admired ; yet a timid air blended with 
her joy, and seemed to aak pardon for her triumph. The 
expression of her features, her eyes, her smile, created 
a BoUcitude iu her favour, and made Lord Nevil her 
friend even before any more ardent sentiment subdued 
him. Her arms were transcendenlly beautiful ; her tigure 
tall, and, as we frequently see among the Grecian statue*, 
rather robust — energetically characteristic of youth and 
happiness. There was something inspired in her air ; 
yet d>e very manner in which she bowed her thanks for 
the applause she received, betrayed a natural disposition 
sweetly contrasting the pomp of her extraordinary situ- 
ation. She gave you at the same instant the idea of a 
priestess of Apollo advancing towards his temple, and of 
a woman born to fultil the usual duties of bfe with per- 
fect simplidly ; in truth, her every gesture elicited not 
more wondering conjecture, tlian it conciliated sympathy 
and sfibctioD. The nearer she approached the Capitol, so 



1 classic associations, the more these admiring 
iribntes increased: the raptures of the Romans, the clear- 
DCBS of their sky, and, above all, Coriiine herself, took 
electric effect on Oswald. He had often, iii his own land. 
Been suteEinen drawn in triumph by the (it'ople ; hut this 
was the &rst time that be had ever witnessed the tender of 
such honours to a woman, illustrious only in mind. I 
ear of victory cost no fellow mortal's tear ; nor terror i 
n^ret could check his admiratiDn far those fairest gifts of 
nature — creative fancy, aensibihty, and reason. These new v 
ideas so intensely occupied him, that he noticed none of the 
long-famed spots over which Corinne proceeded. At the 
foot of the steps leading to the Capitol die car stopped, and 
all her friends rushed to offer their hands; she took that of 
Prince Castcl Forte, the nobleman most esteemed in Rome 
for his talents and character. Every one approved her choice. 
She ascended to theCapitol, whose imporing mi^esty seemed 
naciously (o welcome the hght footsteps of woman. The 
niBlnunents sounded with fresh vigour, the cannon shook 
the air, and the alLconquering Sibyl entered the palace \, 
prepared for her reception. 

In the centre of the hall stood the senator who was to 
erown Corinne, surrounded by his brothers in office ; 
one ude, all the cardinals and most distinguished ladies 
Rome ; on the other, the members of the Academy ; while 
the opposite extremity was filled by some portion of the 
multitnde who had followed Corinne. The chair destined 
for her was placed a step lower than that of the senator, i 
aeating herself in presence of that august assembly, she 
eomplied with the custom of bending one knee to the earth : 
ihe gentle dignity of this acdon filled Oswald's eyes with 
tears, to his own surprise ; but, in the midst of all this 
tuccess, it seemed as if the looks of Corinne implored the 
protection of a friend, with which no woman, however ■ 
Mpcrior, can dispense ; and he thought how delicious it 
were to be the stay of her, whose sensitiveness alone could ' 
Wilder such a prop necessary. As soon as Corinne « 
■eated, the Roman poets recited the odea and sonnets coi 
posed for this occasion : all praised her to the highest ; but , 

styles that described her no more than they would have 
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done any other woman of genias. The same mythological 
imitges and alluEiaiiB musl have been addressed lo such beings 
from the days of Sappho to our own. Already Nevil diB. 
liked this kind of incense for her : be fancied that he could 
It have drawn a truer, a mote finished portraii ; 
inch, indeed, as could have belonged to no one but L'o- 



CHAPTER 11. 



Priscb CiSTEL FoBTE HOW tooli Up the dJGCourse, in a 
manner which riveted the attention of hia audience. He 
was a man of fifty, with a measured address and com- 
manding carriage. The assurance which Nevil had re- 
ceived, that he was but the friend of Corinne, etuibled him 
to listen with unqualified delight to what, without such 
iaf^uard, he could not, even thus early, have heard, save 
wiib a confused sense of jealousy. 

The Prince read some pages of unpretending prose, sin- 
gularly fitted, notwithstanding to display the spirit of 
Corinne. He pointed out the particular merit of her 
works an partly derived from her profound study of fo- 
reign literature, teaching her to unite the graphic descrip- 
tions of the South, with that observant knowledge of the 
human heart which appears the inheritance of those whose 
countries ofifer fewer objects of external beauty. He lauded 
. her graceful gaiety, that, free from ironical satire, seemed 
to spring but from the freshness of her fancy. He strove 
to speak of her tenderness ; but it was easily to be seen 
that personal regret mingled with this theme. He touched 
on the difficulty for a woman so endowed to meet, in real 
life, with any olycct resembling the ideal image clad in 
ihe hues of her own heart ; then contented himself by de- 
Lpioling Uie impassioned feelings which kindled her poetry, 
—her art of seizing on the most touching charms of nature, 
F flie deepest emotions of the soul. He complimented ths 
ftniginaliiy of her expressions, which, ariaing ftom her own 






r^culiar turn of thought, constituted an involuntary apell, 
UQIuiushed by the sliglitest chiud of mani^erism. He 
spoke of hei eloquence as a resistless power, whidt must 
transport most those who possessed the best sense and 
the truest BUECeptibility, " Corinne," said he, " is douht- 
]ew more celebrated than any other of our countrywomen; 
«nd yet it is only her friends who can describe her. The 
tjoalitiea of the soul, if real, alwRys require to be guessed ; 
fame, aa well as obscurity, might prevent their detection, 
if Bome congenial sympathy came not to our aid." He 
dilated on her talent as an impro visa trice, as distinct from 
every tiling which had been known by that name in Italy, 
" It is not only attributable," he continued, " to the fer- 
tility of her mind, but to her deep enthusiasm for all ge- 
nerous sentiments : she cannot pronounce a word that 
recalls them, but that inexhaustible source of thought 
overflows at her lips in strains ever pure and harmonious; 
her poetry is intellectual music, such as alone can embody 
the fleeting and delicate reveries of the heart." He ex- 
tolled the conversation of Corinne, as one who had tasted 
ftll its delights. " There," he said, " ia united aU that is 
naniral, fanciful, just, sublime, powerful, and sweet, to 
wry the mental banquet every instant ; it is what Petrarch 

■ II parlar che nell' aoima >i scute,' — 

a Inngnage that is felt to the heart's core, and must posses* 
much of the vaunted Oriental majpc which has been given 
•by the ancients to Cleopatra. The scenes I have visited 
widi her, the lays we have heard together, the pictures she 
ku ihown me, die hooka she has taught me lo enjoy, com^ 
pose my universe. In all these ia some spark of her life; 
■nd were I forced to dwell afar from her, I would, at 
Itast, surround myself with them, though certain to seek 
in vun for her radiant traces amongst them, when once 
she had departed." 
~ " Yet !" he cried, as his glance accidentally fell upon 
Dawald; '' look on Corinne, if you may pass your days 
^dther — if that twofold existence can be long secured to 
ni; but behold her not, if you must be condemned to 
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leave her. Vainly would you seek, however long you might 
survive, the creadve spirit which multipjied in partaking 
all your tioughta and feelings: you would never find it 

Oswald shuddered at these words ; his eyes were 
fixed on Corinne, who listened with an agitation aelf-love 
cannot produce ; it belongs only to humility and lo grati- 
tude. Castel Forte resumed rfie address, which a mo- 
mentary weakness had suspended. He spoke of Corinne 
as a painter and a musician; of her declamation and her 
danring. " In all these esertions," he said, " she is still 
herself — confined to no one mode, nor rule —but expressing, 
in various languages, the enchantments of Art and Imagin- 
ation. I cannot flatter myself on having faithfully repre. 
tented one of whom it is impossible to form an idea till 
she herself is known ; but her presence is left to Rome, as 
among the chief blessings beneath its brilliant sky. Corimte 
is the link that binds her friends to each other. She is 
the motive, the interest of our lives ; we rely on her worth, 
pride in her genius, and say to the sons of other lands, 
' Look on the personation of our own fair Italy. She is 
what we might be, if freed from the ignorance, envy, dis- 
cord) and sloth, to which fate has reduced us." We love 
to contemplate her. as a rare production of our climate, 
and OUT fine arts ; a rehc of the past, a prophetess of the 
Ihture ; and when strangers, pitiless of die faults horn of 
OUT inisfoTtunes, insult the country whence have arisen the 
planets that illumed all Europe, still we but say to them, 
* Look upon Corinne.' Yes ; we will follow in ber track, 
and be such men as she is a woman ; if, indeed, men can, 
like women, make worlds in tlieir own hearts ; if our moral 
temperaments, necessarily dependent on social obhgations 
»nd exterior circumstances, could, like hers, owe all their 
light to the glorions torch of poesy !" 

The instant the Prince ceased to speak, was followed by 
an unarumoue outbreak of admiration, even from the 
leaders of the State, although the discourse had ended by 
an indirect censure on the present situation of Italy; so 
true it is, that there men practise a degree of Uberality 
which, though it extends not to any improvement of thdr 
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CHAPTER III. 



rjliKticatioasj readily pardona superior minds, for a mild . 
dissent from existing prejudices. Castel Forte waa 
of high repute in Rome. He spoke with a sagacity re- 
markable among a people usually wiser in actions than in 
words. He had not, in the affaire of life, that ability which 
often digtinguishes an Italian ; but he shrank not from 
[he fatigue of thinking, as hia liappy countrymen are wont 
to do ; trusting to arrive at all truths by intuition, even as 
' their soil bears fruit, unaided, save by tlie favour of heaven. 

I£oRiIwe rose, as the Prince finished bis oratio 
pianked him by an inclination of the head, whi 
deDtly betrayed her sense of having been praised in 
tfter her own heart. It was tbe custom for a poet crowned 
at the Capitol to extemporise o 
cdving the destined bays. Corinne sent for ber chosen 
instnunent, tbe lyre, more antique in form and simpler ' 
in sound than tbe harp ; while tuning it, i ' 
locssed by so violent a tremor, that her Toice trembled as 
ebe asked what theme she was to attempt. " The glory 
and welfare of Italy !" cried all near her. "Ah, yes!" ' 
tadaimed, already snslained by her own talents; 
ghty aind welfare of Italy !" Then, animated by her love 

f country, she breathed forth thoughts to which prose 0) 
ither language can do hut imperfect justice. 



.1 of I.etLera ! Mistress of the World 1 
Soil of the Sun ! Italia ! I salute tiiee '. 

iLi; human race have worn thy yoke, 
The vassaU of ihinc amis, thine ails, thyaky! 



Olrmpas Tor Aiisaoia once wbi left. 
And bj a God. Of >urh a lud ace l> 
Dreams of (he goWen lime, for there n 
Too bappy to suppose him criminal. 
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Dy genius Rome fiuliJued the world, ihen ragii'd 
A queen by liberty. The Romiin mind 
Set ils own slump upon the univerK ; 
And, ffbcn bubaiian hordes whelm'd Italy, 
Then darkness w»s entire upon the earth. 

Italia reappeBr'd, Bad witb her rose 
Treasures divine, brought b; the wandering Gre^j 
To lH*r were then reteaiy the laws of Heaven. 
Her daring children made discovery 
Ofanew hemisphere: Queen still she held 
Tbuught's sceptre ; but that laurell'd sceptre made 
Ungrateful subjecta. 

' Ima^nation gave her back the world 

Which she had lost. Painters and poeta shaped 

Earth and Olympus, and a heaven and hcU. 

Her animating fire, by Genius kept. 

Far better guarded than the Pagan God's, 

Found not in Europe a Piomelheui 

To bear it from her. 

And wherefore am I at the Capitol? 
Why should my lowly brow receive the crown 
Which Petrarch wore? which yet suspended hangs 
Where Tasso's funeral cypress tnoumfnl waves ! 
Why? oh, my countrymen ! but lliat you love 
Glory so well, that you repay its seHrch 
Almost like its succesa. 

Now, if you love that glory which loo oft 
Chooses its victims from its vanquishers. 
Those which itself has crown'd ; think, and be proud 
Of days which saw the perish'd Arts reborn. 
Tour Dante ! Homer of the Christian age. 
The sacred poet of Faith's mysteries, — 
' Hero of thought, — whose gloomy genius plunged 
In Styx, and pierced to hell ; and whuse deep iioul 
Was lite the abyn it fathom'd. 

Italia I aa she was in days of power 
Revived in Dante : such a spirit stirr'd 
In old republics : bard and warrior too, 
He lit the fire of action 'mid the dead, , 
Till e'en his shadows bad more vigorout life 
Tlian real existence ; still were they pursued 
By earthly memories: pasuotis without aim 
Gnaw'd n't their bcaH, still fever'd by the paait 
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Tet less irrevocable seem*d that past. 
Than their eternal fbtare. 

Methinks thai Dante, banisfa'd fab own soil. 
Bore to imagiDed worids his actual gnei, 
Ever his shades enquire the things of life:, 
As ask*d the poet ^ hb natire land ; 
And from his exile did he paint a heU. 
In his eyes Florence set her stamp on all ; 
The ancient dead seem*d Tuscans like himself: 
Not that his power was bounded, but his strength; 
And his great mind f<nrced all the unirerBe 
'Within the drele of its thought. 

A mystic chain ai circles and of qrfieres 
Led him frcmi Hdl to Purgatory ; thence 
From Purgatory unto Paradise : 
Futhful historian ai his glorious dream, ^ 
He fills with light die regions most obscure ; 
The world created in his triple song 
Is brilliant, and complete, and animatf. 
Like a new planet seen within the sky. 

All upon earth doth change to poetry 
Beneath his roice : the ejects, the ideas. 
The laws, and all the strange phenomena. 
Seem like a new Olympus wiUi new Gods,— 
Fancy's mytfacdogy, — which disappears 
like Pagan creeds at sight of panidise, 
That sea of light, radiant with shining stars. 
And lore, and rirtue. 

The magic words of our most noble bard 
Are like the prism of the uniTerse ; — 
Her nuureb there reflect themselves, diyide. 
And re-create her wonders ; sounds paint hues. 
And colours melt in harmony. The rhyme ^ 
Sounding or strange, and rapid or prolonged — 
That charm of genius, triumph of high aiE|jt4 
Poetry's divination, which reveals 
All nature's secrets, such as influence 
The heart of man. 

Vrom this great work did Dante hope the end 
H long exile ; and be calPd on Fame 
( his mediator : but he died 
ion to reap the laurels of his land, 
rules the tranatoiy life of man 
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Tn Bdierae TortuneB; and il glory wins, 

If sgme chanra tide, more tmpiiy, floats (oahore. 

Tbe grave ia in the port; and destiny, 

In thousand shapes, heraldi the close of life 

Thus the ill-faled Tawo, whom your praise, 
O RoinaDs ! 'mid Ills wrongs vould yet cousole,- 
Tlie beautiful, the chjialric, the brare, 
Dreaming the deeds, feeling (be love he sung,— 
With awe and gratitude appmach'd your Willis, ■ 
As did his heroes to Jerubiklem- 
They named the day to crown him ; hut its eve 
Death bade hitn to his feast, the terrihle ! 
The Hesven is jealous of the Earth ; and rails 
Its favourites from ihe stormy wavn of time. 
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His vigils gave antiquity new life ; 
Imaginntian was no obstacle 
To bis deep studies ; that creative power 
Conquer'd the future, and reveal'd the past 
He proved how knowledge lends invention lid; 
And more original his genius seem'd. 
When, like the powers eternal, il could be 
Present in every time. 

Our laughing climate and our air serene 
Inspired our Aitosto : after war, 
Oiu many long and cruel wars, he came 
Like to H rainbow ; varied and as bright 
Aa that glad messenger of summer hours. 
His light, aweel gaiety is like nature's smile. 
And not the irony of man. 

RaTaele, Galileo, Angelo, 
Fergolese ; you ! intrepid voyagers, 
Greedy of other lands, though Nature neret 
Could yield ye one more lovely than your own; 
Come ye, and to our poets join your fame ; 
Artists, and lagcs, and philosophers, 
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T« we, like fliem, the cbildrm of b lun 
Wbicb kindles ralouTt f onceatrales the mind, 
Derelopes fancy, rach one in iM mm ; 
Which lalh raniEQl, and wems to promiw all, 
Or make at sU forget. 

Knmr ye the land where oranae-trees are blooming ; 
Where all heaven's rays are fertile, siid with love? 
Have you inhaled these perfume.!, luiury ! 
la air already ao fragrant and ao soft? 
Kow answer, atrangert ; Nature, in your home, ■ 
la she as genen>u3 or aa beautiful ? 

Not only with vine-leavci and ears of com 
I) Nature dresa'd, but 'neath the feet of man, 
At at a Knereign's feet, she scatters floners 
And street and useless plants, which, bom to please, 
DiadaiD to serve. 
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What ihciugb her fauntaina flaw with purple wine 
From the abundant soil, they drink them not ] 
They love their sky, their arts, their monamenla; 
Their land, the ancient, and yet bright vritfa spring ; 
Brilliant society ; relined delight: 
Coarse pleasures, fittiag to a savage race. 
Suit not with them. 



Thi 



Her? the sensation blends with the idea ; 
ife ever draws from the same fottntain-head ; 
lul, like air, eipands o'er earth and heavei 



Here Genius feeis i 

Are here so gentle f its unrest is soothed : 

For one lost aiio a thousand dreams are given. 

And nature cherishes, if man oppress; 

A gentle band consoles, and binds the wound : 

E'en for the griefs that haunt the stricken heart. 

Is comfort here : by admiration fiU'd, 

For God, all goodness; taught to penetrate 

The secret of his love ; not by brief days — 

Mysterious heralds of eternity — 

Bui in the fertile and majeuic breast 




Corinne was interrupted for some moments by impetuoUB 
applause. Oswald alone joioed not in the noisy transport 
STOund him. He had boned his bead on his hand, ffbea 
Corinne aaid — 
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he had not raised it since. Corinne observed him ; andy 
from his features, the colour of his hair, his dress, bit 
height — indeed, from his whole appearance — recog 
him as EugUsh. She was struck by the mourning which 
he wore, and his melancholy countenance. His gaze, then, 
fixed upon herself, seemed gently to reproach her: she 
entered into his thoughts, and felt a wish to sympathii 
with him, by speaJdng of happiness with less reliance, and 
consecrating some few verses to Death in the midst of a, 
festivaL With this intention she again took ap her lyi 
a few prolonged and touching tones silenced the assc 
hlage, while thus she continued : — 
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Elsewhere the living cannot find them spaco 
For all their Lurrying paihs, and ardent bt^tes; 
And deserts, ruins, vacant palaces, 
Leave a vast vacancy to shadows ; — Rome, 



The Coliseum, and the obelisks — 
The wonders brought from Egypt and from Greece — 
Prom the eitremity or time, here met, 
From Romulus to Leo, — all are liere. 



Might garner all that man could screen from ti 
All connecrate to funeral monuments. 
Our idle life is HCarctly here perceived : 
The silence of the living to Hie dead 
Ih homage : tiiey endure, but we decay. 
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Contrast Ihe glories of our snceeWrs ; 
Our present life Imvea but llie past enti 
And deep the quiet around memory: 
Our trophiei art Ihe work of tho 
GeniuB ioelf ranks 'mid th' illusl 
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It is Rome's secret chann In reconcile 
Imagimttion with our Inn^ last aleep. 
We are resign'd ourselTes, and suJIer leaa 
For those we love, Tlie peaiile of the South , 
Funt closing life in hues less E^rrible 
Than da the gloom; nations of the Nartb : 
The sun, like glory, even warms Ihe graie. 

The chill, the solitude nf sepulchres I 
'Neath our fair sky, beside our funeral uras 
So numerous, leas haunl the frighted soul. 
We deem thej wait for us, yon shadowy crowd -, 
And from our silent city's loneliness 
Down to the snbierraoean one below 
It is a gentle passage. 

The edge of grief is blunted thus, and tum'd, 
Not by a hardcn'd heart, s wilhcr'd soul, 
But by a yet more perfect harmony, — 
An air more fragrant, — blending with our life. 
We yield ourselves to Nature witli leas fear — 
Nature, whose great Cicalor rad of old, — 

I" The lilies of the vale, lo ! they tml not. 
And neither do they spin; 
Yet the great Solomon, in all his glory, 
Waa not urray'd like one of lliesc." 
Osnald was so enchanled by these stanzas, that he let- 
tified his transport with a vehemence unequalled by the 
Romans themselves : in sooth, it was to him, rstber tbmi Co 
her countrymen, that the second improvisation of Corinne ■ 
had been addressed. The generality of Itahans read poetry 
with a kind of monotonous chant, that destroys all cffcct.(3) 
the words vary, the impression is ever the same j 
the accent U unchanged : bat Corinne recited with 
■i mobility of tone which increased the charm of its sua- ' 
bunnl harmony. It was like listening to different airs, 
all played on the same celestial organ. 

A Unguage so stately and sonorous, breathed by ast 
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Bende ami affecting a Toice, awakened a very n 
Blion in tbe mind of Oewald. The □atural beauties of the 
English tongue are all melanclioly ; tinted by clouds, and 
tuned by lashing wavea: but Italian, among sounds, may 
be compared to ecarlet, among cdouia ; its words ring like 
clarions of victory, and glow with all the bliss a delidoua 
clime can abower on human Iieaits. When, therefore, 
Italian is spoken by a faltering tongue, its splendour melts, 
its concentrated force causes an agitation re^GtlesB as un- 
foreseen. The intents of Nature seem defeated, her boun- 
ties useless or repulsed ; and the expression of st 
midst of enjoyment, suTprises, touches us more deeply, 
than would despur itself, if sung in those northern lan- 
guages, which it seems to have inspired. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The senator took lie crown of bays and myrtle he w 
to jikce on the brow of Corinne. She removed the shawl 
which had bound the ebon curls that now fell about her 
shoulders, and advanced with an air of pleased thankful- 
ness, which she strove not to dissemble. Agaiu ehe knelt; 
but not in trepidation, as at first. She hod just spoken, 
had filled her soul with godhke images; enthusiasm ' 
surmounted timidity; she was no longer the alirinkiiig maid, 
but the anspireil vestal who exultingly devoted herself to 
the worship of Geiuus. 

When the chaplet was set upon her head, the rousiciana 
sent forth one of those triumphant airs which so power- 
fully exalt the soul. The clash of cymbals, and the 
flourish of IrumpelE, overwhelmed Corinne afresh ; ' 
eyes filled, she simk on a seat, and covered her face. 
wald rushed from the crowd, and made a few steps towards 
her, but an uncontrollable embarrasEment kept him ailent. 
Corinne, taking care that be should not delect her, looked 
on him for aome time; and when Prince Castel Forte look 
her hknd to lead her from the Capitol abe yielded in aba> 
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I, frequenlly turning, on various pretexiBj to gaze 
D Oswald. He followed her ; and as she deBcendri 
the steps, one of these gesnires displaced her crowD, which 
Osvald hastily raised, and presenting it, said in ItuIJan a 
few words, implying that humble mortals lay at the feet 
of their deities the crowns they dsre not pUoe upon their 
t)rows.(4>) What was hia aatonishmenl when Corinne 
duukeii him in English, with that insular accent, which 
(an scarce ever be acquired on the Continent : he remained 
motionless, till, feeling himself almost faint, he leaned 
i^ainBt one of the basaltic lions that stand at the foot of 
the staircase. Corinne gazed on him again, forcibly struck 
by his emotion ; but they led bee to her car, and the whole 
crowd had disappeared, long ere Oswald recovered his pre- 
sence of mind. Till now, he bad been enchanted as with 
a most attractive foreigner ; but that KngUsh inlonalion 
had brought back all the recollections of his country, and, 
ax it were, jmturaliEed in his heart the charms of Corinne. 
Was Bhe Bnghsh ? Had she not passed many years of her 
life in England ? He could not guess ; but it was impossible 
thst Btndy alone could have taught her to speak thus. She 
must have Uved in the same country with himself. 

Who couM tell, but that their faraiUes might have been 
related 7 perhaps be had even seen her in his childhood. 
There is often in the heart some Innate image of the being* 
we are to love that lends to our first sight of them almost an 
air of recognition. Oswald had believed the Italians, 
though impassioned, too vacillating for deep or constant 
kS^tioD. Already had the words of Corinne given him a 
totally distinct view of their character. What ihen must 
he feel should he thus at once revive the remembrance of 
faia home, and receive a new-hom life, for future enjoy- 
ment, without being weaned from the past? In the midst 
of these reveries he found himself on the bridge of St. 
Angelo, which leads to the castle of that name, or rather to 
Adrian's tomb, which has been converted into a fortress. 
The ttlence of the scene, the pale waves of the Tiber, the 
Ill-beams that Ut up the statues, till they appeared like 
" 'phantoms, steadfastly watching the current of time, 
Tk ihey could be influenced no more; ^ theae ob- 
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jeels recalled him to Ua habitual train of thought; he lij_ 
hia hand on hia breMt, und felt Che jiortrut of his father,, 
which he always wore ; be drew it forth, and gastcd on : 
while the cause of the felicity be bad just enjoyed hut li 
Btrongly reminded him of aU that long Eince had teraptej 
his rebeUion agtiinst his parent. 

" Ever haunting memory I " he cried, with revived r 
morse, " too wronged and too forgiving friend ! could t 
have believed myself capable of feeling so much pleasurt) 
thus soon after thy loss ? but it is not ihine indulgen( 
spirit which rebukes me : thou wouldst have me happy ii^ 
spile of my faults ; or may I not mistake thy mandalra 
now uttered from above, I, who misunderstood them while 
thou wert yet on earth ?" 



CHAPTER 1. 
The (Jonnt d'Erfeuil had been present at the capilol, anil 
cglled the next day on Lord Nevil, saying, " My dear 
Oswald! would you like me to Cake you to Corinne'i 
evening ? " — " How !" interrupted Oswald, eagerly, " do yon 
know her ?" — " Not I ; but so famous a person is always 
gratified by a dedre to see her; and I wrote this morning 
lot lier permission lo visit her house to-night, with yon." 
— " 1 eouid have wished," replied Oswald, blushing, " 
you had not named me thus without my consent." — " You 
should rather thank me for having spared you so raai-y 
tedious formahties. Instead of going lo an ambassador, 
who would have led you to a cardinal, who might have 
laken you lo a lady, who, perhaps, could have inCroduceil 
you lo Corinne, I shall present you, you will present me, 
and we shall both be very well received." — " I am lesi 
confident than you; and, doubtless, it is but rational lOj 
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conclude that so hasty a request must have displeased her/' 
— " Not at aU, I assure you, she is too sensible a girl, as 
her polite reply may prove." — ^' Has she then answered you ? 
WTiat had you said, my dear Count ! " — '^ Ah ! ^ my dear 
Count,' is it ? " laughed d'Erfeuil, ^^ you melt apace, now 
you Imow that she has answered me ; but I like you too 
well not to forgive all that. I humbly confess, then, that 
my note spoke more of myself than of you, and that hers 
gives your lordship's name precedence; but then, you 
know, I'm never jealous of my friends." — *^^Nay," re- 
turned Nevil, ** it is not in vanity to expect that either of 
us can render ourselves agreeable to her. All I seek is 
sometimes to enjoy the society of so wondrous a being. 
This evening, then, since you have so arranged it." — *' You 
will go with me?" — "Why, yes," rejoined Nevil, in 
visible confusion. — " Why then all tfiis regret at what I've 
done? though 'tis but just to leave you the honour of 
being more reserved than I, always provided that you lose 
nothing by it. She's really a delightful person, this Co- 
rinne ! with a vast deal of ease and cleverness. I could 
not very well make out what she talked of, but, I'll wager 
you she speaks French: we can decide that to-night. 
She leads a strange life. Young, free, and wealthy, yet 
no one knows whether she has any lovers or no. It seems 
plain that at present she favours no one ; that she should 
never have met, in this country, with a man worthy of her, 
don't astonish me in the least." D'Erfeuil ran on for some 
time, in this kind of chat, without any interruption from 
Oswald. He said notMng which could exactly be called 
coarse, yet his light matter.of.fact manner, on a topic so 
interesting, clashed with the delicacy of his companion. 
There is a refinement which even wit and knowledge of 
the world cannot teach their votaries, who often wound 
the heart, without violating perfect politeness. Lord 
Nevil was much disturbed during the day in thinking over 
the visit of the evening ; but he did his utmost to banish 
his disquieting presentiments, and strove to persuade him- 
self that he might indulge a pleasing idea, without per- 
mitting it to decide his fate. False hope ! the heart can 
receive no bliss from that which it knows must prove 
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Accompanied b; the Count tie arrived at lid 
bouee of Corinne, which was situated a little beyond thd 
castle of St, Angelo, commanding a view of the Tiber; 
Its interior wu ornamented with the most perfect elegance,! 
The hall embelliehed by easts of the Niobcj Laocoonj 
Venus de Aledicis, and dying Gladiator ; while in t' 
ditting-room usually occupied by Corinne, he found t 
boobs, musical instrumentB, and aimpie furniture, arranged 
for the easy conversatioii of a domestic circle. CorioK 
■was not there when he entered ; and, while waiting for herj 
he nnxiously explored the apartment, remarking in ita t 
detail B happy combination of the best Frencli, Italian^ 
and BngUsh attributes ; a taste for society, a love of let^ 
ters, and a zeal for the fine arts. Corinne at last appeared j 
though ever picturesque, she was attired without the leas 
research. She wore some antique cameos in her hair, an< 
round her throat a bund of coral. Natural and familiar si 
she was among her friends, tliey still recognised the dw 
vinity of the capitol. She bowed first to Count d'Erfeoil^ 
though looking at his friend ; then, as if repenting doM 
insincerity, advanced towards Oswald, and twice repeateij 
"Lord Nevil!" as if that name was Bssocisted in her 
mind with some affecting reminiscence. At last she said 
B few words in Italian on his obliging restoration nf her 
crovni. Oswald endeavoured to express his admiratioti, 
and gently complained of her no longer addressing him in 
English. " Am I a greater stranger than I was yesterday?*" 
he said. — " Certainly not," she replied; "hut when oni 
has been Bccustomed for many years of one's life to speak 
two or three different languages, one chooses tliat whidi 
will best express what one desires to say." — " Surely," 
he cried, "English is your native tongue — that whidl 
you speak to your friends." — " I am an Italian," ii 
nipted Corinne. " Forgive me, my Lord I but I think 1' 
perceive in you the national importance which so often 
characterises your countrymen. Here we are more lowlyi 
neither self-complacent, like the French, nor proud of oui 
Mlves, like the English. A little indulgence suffices u 
from itmngera ; and we have the great fault of wanting 
■a individuals, that ilignity which we are not allowed as 
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but when you know us, you may find some traces 
uicient greitnesB, such as, though few and half 
effiiced, might be reeuted by happier tJines. I shall now 
and then speak to you in English, hut Italian is more dear 
to me. I have Buffered much," she added, sighing, " that 
I might live in Italy." D'Erfeuil here gallantly upbraided 
her for conversing in languages of which he was entirely 
ignorant. " In mercy, fair Corinne," he said, " apeak 
French : you are truly worthy lo do so," She smiled at 
this compliment, and granted its request, with ease, with 
purity, but with an English accent. Nevil and ihe Count 
were equally astonished; but the latter, who beUered that 
he might say what he pleased, prorided he did so with a 
grace, imagining that impoliteness dwelt not in mailer 
but in manner, put the direct question to Corinne, on tile 
reason of thib singularity. She seemed at first somewhai 
uneasy, beneath this sudden interrogation ; then recovering 
herself, said, " It seems, monsieur, that I must have 
learnt French of an Enghsh person." He renewed his 
attack with earnest gaiety. Corinne liecame more confused, 
last said, gravely, ' ' I>uring the four years that I have 
|{*ed in Rome, monsieur, none even of the friends most 

■ested in me have ever enquired into my fate : ihey un- 
itood, from the first, that it was painiiil for me to 
^ ik of it." This check silenced the Count ; but Corinre 
feared that she had hurt him ; and, as he seemed so inti- , 
mate wilh Lord Nevil, she dreaded still more, without 
confessing it to herself, that he might speak unfuvourably 
of her to his companion, and therefore took sufficient 
puns in atoning lo him. The Prince Caslel Forte now 
arrived, with many of their mutual acquaintance, men of 
lively and amiable minds, of kind and courteous manners, 
so easily animated by the conversation of others, so capable 
of appreciating all that deserved approval, that they made 
the best listeners possible. The Italians are usually too 
inddent to dispUy in society, or often in any way, the wit 
tlwf really possess. The generality of them cultivate not. 

in aeduaiDn, the inteUectual faculties of iheir natures; 

they leiel in the mental ilclighls which find them 
my trouble of their own. Corinne had 41 • 
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chworiian's «cnsa of the ridiculouSj and evinced 
with all tlio f*ncy of itii lUitian ; but she mingled in both 
iiueh nweeUiMB of temper that nothing appeared precon- 
eortrd or hostile — for, in most things, it is coldness which 
ol)Vn<l«i while vivacity, on the contmry, has almost 
virlahly kn Mr of Kuml nature. OEwald found in Corinpqt 
a grace which he liitd never before met. 

A terrible event of hia life waa associated with recol- 
Icctioim of a very lovdy snd gifted Frenchwoman ; bulji 
L'oriiinu 111 no wny resembled her. Every creature's beat 
•etimed united in the conversation he now partook. Inge- 
nlounly and rapidly ns the twined its flowers, notliing waa 
iVlvolous, nothing incomplete; such was her depth of " 
ing, and knowledge of the world, that he felt home away, 
anil lout In wander, at qualities so contrasted. I' 
hllnkelf, if it ww fruin an all-embracing aensibitity, or troni: 
■ forgetfulnaM of each mood, as a new one succeeded, 
slip tied, almost In the same instant, " from grave to ga; 
frtini Hvfly to acvero," ftom learning that might have ii 
siructnl iiifn, to the coquetry of a woman who amused. 
lierw-If with iitakli^ conquests ; yet, in this very coquetry, 
therv was such perfect noblenecs, that it exacted as much. 
Kipoct as the most acrupulou* reserve. The Prince Casu^. 
Foriv, and all her other guests, paid her the moat t 
Hill) delicate attcutlun. The habitual hotnage with which, 
1 / lliey surroinKled h«r gtiif the air of a fi-le to every day of 
life. She wa» happy in being beloved, just as one 
hiippy to htvatlu! in a gentle dime, to hear hnrmonii 
aounili, Btltl toctive, ill fact, noiii' but agreeable impressions. 
Iter lively and lluciualhi); countenance betrayed each 
tUiit iif lier heart ; hut die deep and serious sentimi 
low was not yet painted tliere. Oswald gaaed on her Ift 
•Ureter 1 Ida pn-aenee animated and inspired her with a. 
Wlall tu ^Iraar. Neverlhcloas, slie sometimes checked her. 

I Mir, In tho iiihlil of her most brilliant sallies, astonished 
•I Ills external eomposute, and doubting whether he might 
IIOI BPCiftly bloiur her, or if his English notions could 
Iwritiit Idiu lo approve »uch success in a woman. He wsi, 
litw^wr, too fiuclnaii>d to rememlicr his former opinioi 
(HI lh« otwrurliy which best bvcomcs a feiuale; but t 
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msked himaelf, irbo could ever become dear to her? Wliat 
single object could ever concentrale so many rajs, or take 
captive a spirit gifted 'with such glorious wings? la truth, 
he was alike daxxled and distressed ; na;, though, as he 
took leave, she politely invited him to visit her again, a 
whole day elapsed without his going to her houae, re- 
•trained by a species of terror at the feeling which exdled 
him. Soraedmea he compared it with the fatal en 
his early youth ; but instantly rejected such eomparisou. 
T^en it was by treacherous arts he had been subdued ; and 
who could doubt the truth, the honour of Corinne ? Were 
her spells those of poetry or of magic ? Was she a Sappho 
<ir an Armida ? It was iraposBible to decide. Yet it was 
evident, that not society, but Heaven itself, had formed this 

:traordinary being, whose mind was as inimitable as her 
character was unfeigned. " Oh, my father!" he Mghed^ 

had you known Corinne, what would you have thought 
of her?" 



CHAPTER II. 



Tub Count d'Erfeuil called an Lord Nevil, as usual, 
morning,- and, censuring him fornot having visited Corinne 
ike preceding night, said gaily, " You would have been de- 
lighted if you hall." — " And why f " asked his friend. 
"Because yesterday gave me the most satisfactory assura 

tthst you have extremely interested her." — " Still this le~ 
Tity ? Do you not know that I neither can nor will endure 
it ?" — " What you call levity is rather the readiness of my 
«bservatrou : have 1 the less reason, because my reason ~ 
kOive? Youwere formed to grace those blest patriarchaldays 
when man hail five centuries to live ; but I warn you that 
we have retrenched four of them at least.'' - - 

And what may you have discovered by these quickly 
matured observations of yours ? " — " That Corinne is 
love with you. Last evening, when I went to her house, 
«rai well enough received, of course ; but her eyes we 
j.fllfllfll (Ilfi doM, to look whether you followed ui£. 
• ' Hi 



attempted to speak of Bomething else ; but, lu she liappeni 
10 be a mighty naEural young person, she presently, in all 
aimplicity, asked why you were not with me ? — I eaid, 
because you would not come, and that you were a gloomy, 
eceetitrio animal: I'll spare you whatever 1 might have 
iurther said in your ptaisi!. — 'He is pensive," re. 
marked Corinne : ' doubtless he has lost some one who 
wa» dear lo him: for whom is he in mourning ? ' — 'His 
father, madame, thougit it is more than a year lince hit 
death ; and, as the law of nature obliges us to survive our 
relations, I conclude that some more private cause existB 
for his long aud settled meiaocholy,' — ' Oh,' esclairaed 
ahe, ' I am far from thinking that griefs apparently the 
same act alike on all. The father of your friend, and 
your friend himself, were not, perhaps, men of the common 
order. I am greatly inohned to think so.' Her voice 
was 80 sweet, dear Oewald, as she uttered these words ! " 
— " And are these all your proofs of her interest in rae ? " 
— " ^Vlly, truly, with half of them 1 should make sure 
of being beloved ; but since you will have better, you 
ahttll. I kept the strongest to come last. The Prince 
Castel Forte related the whole of your adventure at An- 
cona, without knowing that it was of you he spoke. He 
told the story with much fire, as far as I could judge, 
tlianka to the two Italian lessons I have taken ; but tliere 
are so many French words in all foreign languages, that 
one understands them, without the fatigue of learning, 
Besidea, Corinne's face explained what 1 should not else 
have comprehended. 'T was so easy to read the agitation 
of her heart : she would scarcely breathe, for fear of 
lesing a single word : when she enquired if the name of 
this Englishman was known, her anxiety was such, tliat ' 
could very well estimate the dread she suffered, lest any 
other name than yours should be pronounced in reply. 
C'nstel Forte confessed his ignorance; and Corinne, turn- 
ing eagerly to me, cried, ' Am I not right, monsieur ? wai 
it not Lord Nevil?' — 'Yes, madame,' said I, and then 
she melted into leara. She had not wept during the hii 
tory : what was there in the name of its hero more afi^l 
ing than the redttl itself?" — "She wqitl" repeats 
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OhwbIcI. "Ah, why waa I not there?" then instantly 
(decking himself, he cast down hia eyes, anil his manly 
&ce expreiged the most delicate dmidily. He hurriedly 
reaumed the topic, leat d'Erfeuil should impair his sacreil 
joy by one comment. " If the adventure at Ancona be 
■worth the telling, its honour belongs to you, also, my dear 
Count." — " They certainly did speak of a most engaging 
Frenchman, who was with you, my Lord," rqoined d'Er- 
feuil, laughing ; " but no one, save myself, paid any 
allention to that parenthesis. The lovely Corinue pre- 
fers you, doubtless beh'eving that you would prove more 
ftJChful than 1 — tliis mrty not be the case — you may 
even cost her more pains than I should have done ; but 
your very romantic women love trouble, therefore you will 
Ruit her exactly." Nevil smarted beneath each word ; but 
what could he Bay ? D'Erfeoil never argued ; nay, he 
could not even listen with sufficient attention lo alter hU 
Opinions : once uttered, he cared no more about them, and 
ithe best plan was w forget theiu, if possible, as quickly aa 
'lie did himself. 



CHAPTER III. 
That evening Oswald reached the house of Corinne with 
cndrely new sensations. He fancied that he might be 
expected. How entrancing that first beam of intelligence 
between one's self and the being we adore ! ere memory 
eODtenda the heart with hope, ere the eloquence of words 
hu aoi^ht to depict our feelingi. There is, in these first 
honrs of love, some indefinite and mysterious charm, more 
fleeting, but more heavenly than even happiness itself. 

Oswald found Corinne alone : this abashed him much : 
he could have gazed on her in the midst of her friends; 
but would fain have been in some way convinced of her 
preference, ere thus suddenly engaged in an interview 
which might chill her manner towards him ; and in that 
expectation his own address became cold from very embar- 
Mliether she detected this, or chat similar leel- 
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ings made her ilesire to remoye hia restraint, she speedily 
enquired if lie baU yet seen any of the antiquities of Rome. 
"No," — " Then how were jou employed yesterday?" 
she asked with a smile. — "I passed the day at home. 
Since I came hither I have seen but you, madame, or re 
mained alone." She wished to apeak of his conduct a 
Ancona, and began, — " I learnt last night — " here aiie 
paused, and then said, " but I will talk of that when our 
party have joined us." Lord Nevil had a dignity which 
intimidated Corinne ; besides, she feared, in alluding to his 
noble behaviour, that she shouid betray too much emoti< 
and trusted to feel less before witnesses. Oswald i 
deeply touched by this reserve, and by the frankness with 
which she unconsciously disclosed its motive ; but the 

t more oppressed he became, rhe less could he explain him. 

[ self. He hastily rose, and went to the window ,- then 
Kmembering that this action must be unintelligible to 
Corinne, he returned to his seat, without speaking ; and 
though she had more confidence ihan himself, his diffidence 
proved so contagious, that, to cover her abstraction, she 
ran her fingers over her harp, and struck a few uncon- 
nected chords : these melodious sounds, though they in- 
creased the emotions of Oswald, lent him a slight deforce 
of firmness. He dared to look on her; and who could do 
so without being struck by the divine inspiration enthroned 
in her eyes ? Ite-assured by the mildness which veileil their 
iplendour, he might have spoken, had not Prince Castel 
Forte that inatanE entered the room. It was not without 
a pang that he beheld Nevil t^le-d-t^te will) Corinne ; 
but he was accustomed to conceal his sensations ; and that 
habit, which an Italian oiten unites with llie most vehe- 
ment passions, in him waa rather the result of lassitude 
and natural gentleness. He had resigned the hope of 
being the first object of Corinne's regard ; he was no 
longer young. He had just the wit, taste, and fancy, 
which varies, without disturbing one's existence; and felt 
It so needful for lus life to pass every evening vvilh Corinne, 
that, had she married, he would have conjured her hu^ 
band to let him continue this routine ; on which condition 
it would not have cost him much regret to see her united 
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«iA snolher. The henn's dieappointments are doc^ 
Italy, aggravated bj those of vanity, f ou meet some t 
jealous enough to slab their rivals, others Buffioiendy 
modest to accept the aecond place in the esteem of a 
iroman whose company they enjoy ; hut you seldom find. 
those who, rather than appear rejected, deny themselves 
the pleasure of keeping up a blanieleBS intimacy. V' 
dominion of society over self-love is scarcely known in the 
land. The Count d'Erfeuil and Corinne's wonted guests 
having assembled, the conversation turned on the talent 
for improvisation, which she had bo glorioudy itispkyed 
at the Capilol ; and she was asked what she thought of it 
herself. " It is so rare a thing," said Castel Forte, " 

person at once siisceplihle of enthusiasm, and capa- 
ble of analysis ; endowed as an artist, yet gifted with so 
much aelf-knowledge, tliat we ought lo implore her reve. 
of her own secrei," — " The faculty of extem- 
porising," returned Corinne, " is not more extraordinary 
in Eouthem tongues, than senatorial eloquence or hvely 
repartee in other languages. I should even say that, un_ 
fortunately, it is easier for us to breathe impromptu verse 
than to speak well in prose, from which poetry diSbrs 
to widely, that the first etani as, hy their mere expressions, 
remove the poet from the sphere of bi« auditors, and thus 
command attention. It is not only to the sweetness of 
Italian, but to the emphatic vibration of its syllables, that 
we should attribute the influence of poetry amongst us, 
Italian has a musical cliarm, which confers delight by the 
very sound of its words, almost independent of ideas, 
diDUgh nearly all those words are so graphic, that they 
paint their own signillcaiiDnB on the mind: you feel that 

the midst of the arts, and beneath a beauteous sky, 

could a language eo melodious and highly coloured have bad 

It is, therefore, easier in Italy than any where 

mislead by speeches, unaided hy depth or novelty 
diought. Poetry, like all the flue arts, captivates the 
ises as much a!; the mind. Nevertheless, I venture to 
assert, that I never act the improvisatrice, unless beneath 
•Otne real feeling, or some image which I believe original. 
I b<^ that I rely less than others on our bewitching 
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tongue ; on which, indeed, one may prelude at random, 
and bestow a vivid pleasure, solely by the charoi ut 
• rhythm and of hBrraony." — " You think, then," said one 
'. of her friends, " that this genius for spontaneous versa 
does hijury to our literature ? 1 thought so too, tiU 1 
heard you, who have entirely reversed my decision." — 
" I have said," returned Corinne, " that from tM» 
fecility and abundance must result a vast quantity of in. 
different poems ^ but I r^oice that such fruitfulness 
should exist in Italy, as I do to see our plains covered 
vith a thousand auperfluoua productions, I pride in this 
bounty of Heaven. Above all, I love to And improvisatores 
among the common people : it shows that imagination of 
their? which is hidden in all other circumstances, and 
cnly developes itself amongst us. It gives a poetic air to 
the humblest rants of society, and spares us from the dis- 
gnst ne cannot help feeling, against what is vulgar in all 
classes. When our Sicilians, while rowing the traveller 
in their barks, lend their graceful dialect to an endearing 
welcome, or sing him a kind and long farenell, one might 
dream that the pure sea hreei^e acted on man as on an 
Eolian harp ; and that the one, like the other, echoed but 
the voice of nature. Another reason why I set this value 
on our talent for improvisation is, that it appears one 
which could not possibly Hurvive among a community dis- 
posed to ridicule. Poets who risk this perilous enterprise 
require all the good humour of a country in which men 
Iflvc to amuse themselves, without criticising what amuses 
them, A single sneer would suffice to banish the pre. 
Bcnce of mind necessary for rapid and uninterrupted com. 
position. Your hearers must warm witli you, and their 
plmdits must be your inspiration." — "But, madame," 
■aid Oswald, who, till now, had ganed in silence on Co- 
rinne, " to which class of your poems do you give the 
preference ? those that are the works of reflection, or Kuch 
as were instantaneously inspired ?" — ■ " My Lord," rephed 
Corinne, with a look of gentle deference, " I will make 
you my judge ; but if you bid me examine my own heart, 
I shoiild say that improvisation ia, to me, lite animated 
1 do not confine myself to such or such sub- 
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but yield to whatever produces ihal degree of interest 
niy hearers which most infects myself; and it is to 
mj frienda that I owe the greater portion of my talent in 
thiB line. Sometimes, while they speak on the oohle 
questions that involve the moral condition of man, — the aim 
and endof hia duties here, — mine impassioned excitement 
urrieB me beyond mycelf ; teaches me to find in nature, 
and mine own heart, such daring truths, and forcible ex. 
preasions, as aolitary meditation could never have engen- 
dered. Mine enthusiasm, then, seems supernatural : ■ 
spirit speaks within me far greater than mine own ; it 
often happens that 1 abandon the measure of verse to eK. 
plain my tlioufihts in prose. Sometimes I quote tlie most 
^phcable passages from the poets of other lands. Those 
divine apostrophes are mine, while ray sotd is filled by 
dirir import. Sometimes my lyre, by a simple national 
~ ', may complete the effect which flies from the control 
of words. In truth. I feel myself a poet, less when a 
'btppy choice of rhymes, of syllables, of figures, may 
A(7le my auditors, than when my spirit soars disdainfid 
Uf all sdfish baseness ; when godlike deeds appear moat 
, 'tis then my veree is at its best. I am, indeed, 
a poet while I admire or hate, not by my personal feelinge, 
'.n mine own cause, but for the sake of human dignity, - 
the glory of tlie world ! " Corinne, now perceiving 
llow far she had been borne away, blushed, and, turning to 
Lord Nevil, said, '■ You see 1 cannot touch on any of 
(he (hemes that affect me without that kind of thrill 
whidi is the source of ideal beaoty in the arts, of religion 
in the recluse, generosity in heroes, and disinterestednesa 
among men. Pardon me, my Lord : such a woman little 
resembles those of your country." — " VVho can resemble 
"" replied Oswald ; " and who shall make laws for a 
a peculiar?" 

iThe Count d'Erfeuil was actually spcU'bound : without 
itanding all she said, her gestures, voice, and manner, 
led him. It was the first time that any, save French 
gncea, had moved him thus. But, to say truth, the po. 
pularity of Cotinne aided and sanctioned his judgment ; 
so that he might rave of her without relinquishing hia 
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convenient habit of being giuUed by tlie opinion of others. 
Ab the; left the bouse together, he said to his friend, 
" Confess, pow, dear OBwald, tliat I have some merit ii 
not paying my court to so ileliglitful a person." — " But,' 
replied Nevil, " they say that she ia difficult U> please.' 
— " They say, but I don't believe it. A single woman 
vrho lends the hfe of aa artist, can't be difficult to please.' 
NeTil'a feelings were wounded by this remark; but whether 
d'Erieuil saw it not, or was resolved to follow the bent of 
his own iucIinatioiiB, he continued, " Not but, if 1 could 
believe in any woman's vu-tue, I should trust hers above. 
alL She has certainly a thouEand times more ardour than 
were required in your country, 
doubts of a lady's cruelty ; yet she is a Creature of such 
superior tact and information, that the ordinary rules for 
judging her sex cannot be applied to her. Would you, 
believe it.' J find her manners imposing: they overawe 
me in spite of her careless affability. J wished yesterday, 
merely out of gratitude for her interest in you, to hazard 
a few worda on my own account ; such as make what way 
they can j if they are listened to, so much the better, if 
not, why that may be luckier still ; but Corinne looked oa 
me coldly, and I was altogether disconcerted. Ii 
absurd to feel out of countenance before an Italian, a poet, 
an — every thing that ought to put a man at his ease?" — 
** Her name is unknown," replied Nevil, " but her be- 
faavionr assures us that she is highly bom." — " Nay, 'til 
only the fashion of romance to conceal one's nobility: — in 
real life, people tell every thing that can do themselvei 
credit, and even a little more than the truth." — " Yes, 
in some societies, where they think but of the eSect proi 
duced on others; but here, where life is more domestic, 
here there may be secrets, which orUy he who mat 
Corinne ahotdd seek to falhora." — " Marry Corinne ! " 
peated d'Erfeuil, laughing vehemently, " such a noDon 
never entered my head. My dear Nevil, if you will 
mil extravagances, let them be such as are nut irreparable.' 
In marriage ooe should consult nothing but 
and decorum. You think me fttvolous; nevertheless I'lt 
bel you that my conduct shsll be more rational than yoi 
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own." — '' I don't doubt it/' returned Nevil, without 
another word ; for how could he tell the Count that there 
is often much selfishness in frivolity.? or that vanity 
never leads a man towards the error of sacrificing himself 
for another ? Triflers are very capable of cleverly direct- 
ing their own affairs ; for^ in all that may be called the 
science of policy, in private as in public life, men oftener 
succeed by the absence of certain qualities than by any 
which they possess. 

A deficiency of enthusiasm, opinions, and sensibility, is 
a negative treasure, on which, witli but slight abilities, 
rank and fortune may easily be acquired or maintained. 
The jests of d'Erfeuil had pained Lord Nevil much : he 
condemned them, but still they haunted him most im. 
portunately. 



BOOK IV. 

ROME. 

CHAPTER I. 

The next fortnight Oswald devoted exclusively to the so- 
ciety of Corinne. He never left his house but to visit 
her. He saw, he sought no more ; and, without speaking 
of his love, he made her sensible of it every hour in the 
day. ' She was accustomed to the lively and flattering tri. 
butes of the Italians ; but the lordly deportment and ap. 
parent coldness of Oswald, through which his tenderness 
of heart so often broke, in spite of himself, exercised a 
far greater power o'er her imagination. He never related 
a generous deed or a tale of misfortune, but his eyes filled, 
though he always strove to hide this weakness. It was 
long since she had felt such respect as that which he 
awakened. No genius, however distinguished, could have 
astonished her ; but elevation of character acted deeply on 
her mind. Oswald added to this an elegance which per. 
vaded the moat trivial actions of his life, and contrasted 
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Strongly with the negligent famUiarity of tiie Roman no. 
biea. Altlioaglj some of his tastes were uncongenial t 
her own, their mutual understanding was wonderful. I'hey 
read each other's hearts in the lightest alteration of coun- 
tenance. Habituated to the most tempestuous demonetra- 
tjons of passion, this proud retiring attachment continually 
pniTed, though never confessed, shed a new interest 
her lite. She felt aa if surraunded by a purer, sweetei 
mosphere ; and every moment brought with it a sen; 
happiness in which she revelled, without seeliing tji define. 
One morning Prince Caatel Forte came to her, evidently 
dispirited. She asked the cause. " This Scot," sighed he, 
" is weaning your afiection from ua, and who knows but 
he in»y even carry you far hence?" Corinne was mute for 
some moments, and then replied, " I protest to you he has 
never said he loves me." — " Vou know it, nevertheless ; 
he speaks to you by his Ufe, and his very silence is but ai 
artiijl plan to attract your notice. What, indeed, can an; 
one say to you that you have not already heard P What 
kind of praise have you not been offered? But there if 
something veiled and reined in about the character of Lord 
Nevil, which will never permit you to judge it wholly ai 
you do oura. You are the moat easily known person ii 
the world ; but it is just because you voluntarily show 
yourself as you are, that reserve and mystery both plea 
and govern you. The unknown, be it what it may, has a 
greater ascendency over ynu than all the professions which 
could be tendered by man." Corinne smiled. " You 
think then, dear Prince," she aaid, " that ray heart is u 
grateful, and my fancy capricious f I beUeve, however, 
that Lord Nevil evinces qiialitiea too remarkable for me 
to flatter myself as their discoverer." — " I allow," rejoined 
Costel Forte, " that he is high minded, intelligent, e 
■ensitive, and melancholy above all; but I am much de> 
Ceived if his pursuits have the least affinity with yaun. 
you cannot perceive this, so thoroughly is he influenced 
by your presence ; but your empire would not last v 
he absent from you. Obstacles would fatigue a H 
warped by the griefs he has undergone, by discourage. 
ments which muit have impaired the energy of his n 
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lations ; besides you know what slaves are the generality of 
English to the manners and habits of their country." These 
words recalled to the mind of Corinne the painful events of 
her early years. She sighed, and spoke not ; but in the 
evening she again beheld her lover, and all that remained 
as the effect of the Prince's counsel was a desire so to en. 
amour Nevil of the varied beauties with which Italy is 
blest, that he would make it his home for life. With this 
design she wrote him the following letter. The free life 
led at Rome excused her, and, much as she might be re- 
proached with a too rash degree of candour, she well knew 
how to preserve a modest dignity, even in her most inde- 
pendent proceedings. 

'' To Lord Nevil. 

" Dec. 15. 1794. 

*' I know not, my Lord, if you will think me too self- 
confident, or if you can do justice to my motives. I heard 
you say that you had not yet explored Rome, that you 
knew nothing either of the chefs^d'ceuvres of our fine arts, 
or the antique ruins that teach us history by imagination 
and sentiment. I conceived the idea of daring to propose 
myself as your guide through the mazes of long-gone 
years. Doubtless Rome can boast of many men whose 
profound erudition might be far more usefid; but if I 
succeed in endearing to you an abode towards which I 
have always felt so imperiously drawn, your own studies 
will complete what my imperfect sketches may begin. 

^^ Many foreigners come hither, as they go to London or 
Paris, seeking but the dissipation of a great city ; and if 
it were not treason to confess themselves weary of Rome, 
I believe the greatest part of them would do so. But it is 
equally true, that here may be found a charm of which 
none could ever sate. Will you pardon me, my Lord, for 
wishing that this charm may be known to you ? It is true 
that you must first forget all the political relations of the 
world ; but when they are not linked with our sacred 
duties, they do but freeze the heart. It is necessary also 
to renounce what is elsewhere called the pleasures of 
society; but do they not too frequently wither up the 
mind ? One tastes in Rome a life at once secluded %xA 
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enlivened, which iiberally maturcB in our breasts whatever 
heaven hath planted there. 

" Once more, my Lordj pardon this Jove for my country, 
which makes me long to know it beloved by a man like 
yourEfilf; am! do not judge with English severity the 
pledget of good will that an ItaUan believes it her right to 
bestow, without losing any thing in her own eyes or in 
yours. " CoBiNNE." 

la vain would Oswald have concealed from himself his 
ecstasy at receiving this letter : it opened to him glimpses 
of a future all peace and joy, enthusiasm^ luve, and 
■wisdom :^all that is most divine in the soul of man 
seemed blended in the enchanting project of exploring 
Rome with Corinne. He considered — he hesitated no more; 
but instantly started for her house, and, on his way, looked 
up to Heaven, basking in its rays, for life was no longer a 
burden. Regret and fear were lost behind the golden 
clouds of hope ; his heart, so long oppressed by sadness, 
throbbed and bounded with delight; he knew that such. 
a state could not last; but even his sense of its fieetnese 
lent this fever of feUcity but a more active force. 

" You are come ! " cried Corinne, as he entered, " Ah, 
ihauk you!" She offered him her hand: he presBed it to 
his lips, with a tenderness unqualified by that afflicting 
tremor which so often mingled with his happiness, and em- 
bittered tlie presence of those he loved the most. An 
intimacy had commenced between them since ihey had last 
jutrted, established by the letter of Corinne ; both were 
content, and felt towards one another the sweetest gratitude. 
" This morning, then," said Corinne, " 1 will show you 
the Pantheon and St. Peter's, il trusted," she added, 
Einilingly, " that you would not refuse to make the tour of 
Boine with me ; so my horses are ready. 1 expected you 
' — you arc here — all is well — let ns go," — " Wondrous 
«reatnre!''exclaimedOswald. "WTio then are you? Whence 
do you derive charms so contrasled, that each might well 
exclude the others? — feeling, gaiety, depth, wildness, 
modesty 1 Art thou an illusion ? an unearthly blegaing 
for those who meet thee?" — "Ah! if 1 have but power to 
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do you any service," she answered, " believe not that I will 
ever renounce it." — " Take heed," replied he, seizing her 
hand with emotion ; " be careful of what benefit you confer 
on me. For two years an iron grasp has pressed upon my 
heart. If I feel some relief while breathing your sweet air, 
what will become of me when thrown back on mine own 
fate ? What shall I be then ? " — " Let us leave that to time 
and chance," interrupted Corinne: " they will decide whether 
the impression of an hour shall last beyond its day. If our 
souls commune, our mutual affection will not be fugitive : 
be that as it may, let us admire together aU that can elevate 
our minds; we shall thus, at least, secure some happy 
moments." So saying, she descended. Nevil followed 
her, astonished at her reply : it seemed that she admitted 
the possibility of a momentary liking for him, yet he 
fancied that he perceived a fickleness in her manner, 
which piqued him even to pain ; and Corinne, as if she 
guessed this, said, when they were seated in her carriage, 
— *' I do not think the heart is so constituted that it must 
• either feel no love at all, or the most unconquerable passion. 
There are early symptoms which may vanish before self- 
examination. We flatter, we deceive ourselves ; and the 
very enthusiasm of which we are susceptible, if it renders 
the enchantment more rapid, may also bring the re.action 
more promptly." — " You have reflected much upon this 
sentiment, madame," observed Oswald, with bitterness. 
Corinne blushed, and was silent for some moments, then 
said, with a striking union of frankness and dignity, 
" I suppose no woman of heart ever reached the age of 
twenty-six without having known the illusions of love; but 
if never to have been happy, never to have met an object 
worthy of her fiill affection, is a claim on sympathy, I have 
a right to yours." The words, the accent of Corinne, 
somewhat dispersed the clouds that gathered over Nevil's 
thoughts ; yet he said to himself, ^' She is a most seducing 
creature, but — an Italian. This is not a shrinking, innocent 
heart, even to itself unknown, such as, I doubt not, beats 
in the bosom of the English girl to whom my father des- 
tined me." 

Lucy £dgannond was the daughter of his parent's best 
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?nd ; but too young, when Le left England, for liim to 
toarry her, or even foresee what she might one dsy be- 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Ln and Corinne went first to the Pantheon, now called 
Maria of the Rotunda. Throughout 1 taly the Catholic 
hath been the Pagan's heit; but this is the onlysntique temple 
in Rome which has been preserved entire ; the only one 
■wherein we may behold, unimpaired, the arcliitecture of the 
ancients, and the pecuhar character of their worship. 

Here they paused to admire the portico and its sup- 
porting columns. Corinne ba,de Oswald observe that this 
building was constructed in such a manner as made it 
■ppear much larger tlian it was. " St. Peter's," she said, 
" jiroduiieB ail opposite effect : you will, at first, think it 
less vast than it is in reality. The deception, so favourable 
to the Pantheon, proceeds, il is conceived, from the great 
space between the pillars, and from the air playing so 
freely within; but GtiU more from the absence of ornament, 
with which St. Peter's is overcharged. Even thus did 
antique poetry design but the massive features of a theme, 
leaving the reader's fancy to supply the detail : in all affairs 
we modems say and do too much. This fane was con- 
secrated by Agrippa, the favourite of Augustus, to his 
friend, or rather, his master ; who, however, had the 
humility to refuse this dedication; and Agrippa was 
reduoed to the neces^ty of devoting it to all the gods of 
Olympus, and of substituting their power for that of one 

rthly idol. On the lop of the Pantheon stood a car, in which 

placed Ihe statues of Augustus and Agrippa. On 

side of the portico similar effigies were displayed, in 

* attitudes; and over the front of the temple is still 

legible, ' Consecrated by Agrippa.' Augustus gave his 

the i^e in which he lived, by rendering it an era 

DiisiiuJ LucIIe Edgmnoiid ; tnit ■■ nirllhcr of Ihue dudh uc 
d tlfc lair»r ccrable 0/ a very linobJc prwunciHllDD, 1 bnvv uku 
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in the progress of human intellect. From the chefs^ 
(j^ceuvres of his contemporaries emanated the rays ^at 
formed a circling halo round his brow. He knew how to 
honour men of letters in his own day; and posterity^ 
therefore^ honours him. Let us enter the temple : it is 
said that the light which streams in from above was con- 
sidered the emblem of a divinity superior to the highest 
divinities. The heathens ever loved symbolical images : 
our language^ indeed^ seems to accord better with religion 
than with common parlance. The rain often falls on the 
marbles of this court ; but the sunshine succeeds to efface 
it. What a serene yet festal air is here ! The Pagans 
deified life^ as the Christians sanctify death ; such is the 
distinction between the two faiths ; but Catholicism here is 
far less gloomy than in the norths as you will observe 
when we visit St. Peter's. In the sanctuary of the 
Pantheon the busts of our most celebrated artists decorate 
the niches once filled by ideal gods. Since the empire of 
the Csesars^ we have scarce ever boasted any political inde. 
pendence; consequently^ you will find no statesmen^ no 
heroes here. Genius constitutes our only fame; but do'l 
you not think^ my Lord^ that a people who thus revere the ' 
talents still left amongst them must deserve a nobler 
destiny?" — '^ I believe/' replied Oswald^ '^ that nations 
generally deserve their own fates^ be they what they will." 
— '^ That is severe ! but, perhaps, by living in Italy, your 
heart may soften towards the fair land which nature has 
adorned like a victim for sacrifice. At least remember, 
that the dearest hope the lovers of glory cherish is that of 
obtaining a place here. I have already chosen mine," she 
added, pointing to a niche still vacant. '' Oswald, who 
knows but you may one day return to this spot, when my 
bust — " — '^ Hold !" interrupted he ; '* can you, resplend- 
ent in youth and beauty, talk thus to one whom mis- 
fortune even now is bending towards the grave ? "— *' Ah ! " 
exclaimed Corinne, " the storm may in a moment dash 
down flowers that yet shaQ raise their heads again. Oswald, 
dear Oswald! why are you not happy?" — " Never ask 
me," he replied ; *' you have your secrets, and I mine : 
let us respect our mutual siloice. You know not what I 
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' ehould suffer if foned to relate my distresBea." Corinne 

more; but her steps, m she left the temple, became I 
elow, and her hmlis more pensive. 

She paused beneath the portico. " There," she said, 
" stood a porpliyry urn of great beftuty, now removed to 
St. John Latei-BD : it contaiaed the ashes of Agrippa, 
which were deposited at the foot of the statue he had 
erected to himself. The Bncients larished such art on 
sweetening the idea of destruction, thai they succeeded in 
baniahii^ all its most dreary and alarming traits. There 
' was such roagniiiceiice in their tomhB, that the (Contrast 
' between the nothingness of death and the splendours of 
' life was lesa felt. It is cerUin, too, that the hope of an- 
other world was far less vivid amongst them than it is 
with Christians. They were obUged lo contest with death, 
, the principle which we fearlessly confide to the bosora of 
ir eternal Father," 

Oswahl sighed, and spoke not: melancholy idcns have 

ftany charms, when we are not deeply miserable ; but, 

[while grief, in all its cruelty, rdgna over the breast, we can- 

t hMr without a shuiider words which, of old, excited 

It revaries not more Bad than soothing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'In going to St, Peter's, they crossed die bridge of St. Angelo 
foot. "It was here,"said Oswald, "ihat.on ray way from 

; Capitol, I, for the first time, mused long on Corinnc." 
{•—" I do not flatter myself," she r^oined, " that I owe a 

iend to my coronation ; yet, in toiling for celebrity, I 
have ever wiahed that it might make me beloved : were it 
nolU8elesE,at least lo a woman, without such expectation?" 
— " Let UE stay here awhOc," audOawald. "Canby-gone 
centuries afford me one remembrance equal to that of the 
day on which I beheld you first ? " — " I may err," answered 
Corinne, " but I think persona become most endeated to 
each other while participating in the admiration of works 
Trhich speak to the soul by their true grandeur. Those of 



Rome are neither cold nor mute; conceived as the^ were ^ 
by genius, anil hallowed hy memorable events. Nay. per 
haps, Oswald, one could not better lesm to love a man like 
yourself than by enjoying with him the nobie beauties of 
the univerBe." — " But I," returned Oswald^ " while gazing, 
listening lieside yon, need the presence of no other wonder." 
Corinne thanked him by a gracious araile. Pausing before 
the castle of St. Angelo, she pursued : " This is one of the 
most original exteriors among all our edifices : the tomb 
of Adrian, fortilied by the Goihs, bearing a double cha- 
racter from its succesaive uses. Built for the dead, an im- 
penetrable circle enclosed it; yet the living have added 
more hoetile defences, nhich contrast strongly with the 
silent and noble inutility of a fimeral monument. You 
see, at the top, the bronze tigure of an angel with a naked 
Bword (5) ; within we prisons, framed for ingenious tor- 
ture. All the epochs of Roman history, from the days of 
Adrian to our own, are associated with this site. Belisarius 
defended it against the Goths ; and, with a barbarism 
scarce inferior to their own, hurled on them the beauteous 
s that adorned the interior. Crescentins, Arnault de 
^Brescia, and Nicolas Rienzi (6'), those friends of Roman 
" erty, who so oft raislook her memories for her hopes, 
ig defied their foes from this imperial tomb, 1 love each 
cCed nith so many glorious feats. 1 applaud 
die master of the world's luxurious taste — a. magnificent 
tomb. There is something great in the man who, while | 
posseting a!l the pomps and pleasures of the world, fears 
t to employ his mind so long in preparations for hia 
ith. Morid ideas and disinterested sentiments must (iU 
e soul that, in any way, outsteps the boundaries of life, 
"hus far ought the pillars in front of St. Peter's to eslend ; 
'ie superb plan of Michael Angelo, which he 
Usted his survivorB would complete; but the men of our 
Bay think not of posterity. ^Vhen once enthuEiasm has 
n turned into ridicule,aU is defeated, except wealth and 
r." — " It is for you to regenerate it," cried NeviL 
'* IHio ever experienced such happiness as 1 now taste ? 
e shown me by you ! interpreted by imagination and 
i. What a world when animated by sf ' 
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which tlie world ilBelf were hut a desert ! (7) Ah, 
Corinne ! what ia to follow these the Eweetest days that my 
fate and heart e'er granted me?" — "AD sincere affections 
come direct from Heaven," she answered, meekly. "Why 
Oswald, should it not protect what it inspires? It ia fot 
Heaven to dispose of us both." 

At last they beheld St. Peter's ; the greatest edifice 
ever erected hy man ; even the Egyptian Pyramids are its 
inlferiors in height. " Perhaps," said Corinne, " I ought 
to have shown you the grandest of our temples last ; hut 
that is not my system. It appears to me that, to perfect 
a sense of the fine arts, one should begin by contemplating 
the objects which awaken the deepest and most lively ad-, 
miration. This, once felt, reveals a new sphere of thought, 
and renders us capable of loving and judging whatever 
may, even in an htunbler quality, revive the first impres- 
sion we received. All cautious and mystified attempts 
producing a strong effect are E^ainst my taste. We do 
not arrive at the sublime by degrees, for infinite distances 
separate it even from the beautifuL" 

Oswald felt tlie most extraordinary sensations when 
standing in front of St. Peter's. It was the first time the 
effbrt of man had aSected him like a marvel of nnttire. 
It is the only work of art on the face of the globe that pos- 
sesses the same species of majesty which characterises 
those of creation. Corinne enjoyed his astonishment, 
" I have selected," she said, " a day when the son is in 
all his splendour ) still reserving for you a yet more holy 
rapture, that of beholding St. Peter's by moonlight ; but I 
wished you first to be present at this most brilliant spec- 
tacle — the genius of man bedecked in the roaguificence of 

The square of St. Peter's is surrounded by pillars, which 
appear light from a distance, hut massive as you draw 
nearer : die sloping ascent towards the porch adds to the 
e^ci produced. An obelisk, of eighty feec in height, 
which looks scarce raised above the earth, in presence of 
the cupola, stands in the centre. The mere form of an 
obelisk is pleasiDg to the fancy : it loses itself in sir, be if 
guiding the thoughts of man towards heaven. This wai 
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brought from £gypt to adorn the baths of Caligula^ and 
afterwards removed by Sixtus V. to the foot of St. Peter's^ 
beside which this contemporary of many ages creates not 
one sentiment of awe. Man feels himself so perishable 
that he bows before the presence of immutability. At 
some distance^ on each side of the obelisk^ are two foun- 
tains, whose waters^ perpetually gushing upwards^ fall 
again in abundant cascades. Their murmurs^ such as we 
are wont to hear in wild and rural scenes^ lend a strange 
charm to this spot^ yet one that harmonises with the still- 
ing influence of that august cathedral. Painting and sculp- 
ture, whether representing the human form, or other 
natural objects^ awaken clear and intelligible images ; but 
a perfect piece of architecture kindles that aimless reverie^ 
which bears the soul we know not whither. The ripple of 
water well accords with this vague deep sense : it is uni- 
form, as the edifice is regular. ' Eternal motion and eternal 
rest' seem here united, defying even time, who has no 
more sullied the source of those pure springs than shaken 
the base of that commanding temple. These sheaves of 
liquid silver dash themselves into spray so fine^ that on 
sunny days the light wiU form them into little rainbows, 
tinted virith all the iris hues of the prism. ^^ Stop here a 
moment," said Corinne to Nevil, who was already beneath 
the portico : " pause, ere you unveil the sanctuary : does 
not your heart throb as you approach it^ as if anticipating 
some solemn event ? " She raised the curtain^ and held it 
back for Nevil to pass, with such a grace that his first look 
was on her, and for some seconds he could observe nothing 
else ; yet he entered the interior, and soon beneath its iih- 
mense arches was filled by a piety so profound that love 
alone no longer sufficed to occupy his breast. He walked 
slowly beside Corinne ; both were mute : there every thing 
commands silence ; for the least sound is re-echoed so far^ 
that no discourse seems worthy to be thus repeated, in such 
an almost eternal abode. Even prayer, the accent of dis. 
tress, springing from whatever feeble voice, reverberates 
deeply through its vastness ; and when we hear, from far^ 
the trembling steps of age, on the fair marble, watered by 
so many tears^ man becomes imposing from the very in- 
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flrmilirs tliut suly'ect his divine spirit to so mucli of noe 
«uil vv (rvi tliat CbriBtianity, the creed of suSeriog, con. 
Uiiu llie Iruir secret which should direct our pilgrimage at 
earth, ('orinue broke on the meditationfi of Oswald, say. 
lug, " You must have remarlied that the Gothic churches 
of Knglnnd end Germany have a far more gloomy cha- 
racter than Ihis. Northern Catholicism has in it eome- 
ihiDg mystic ; ouis speaks to the imagination by external 
Directs. Michael Angelo, ou beholding this dome from 
the Panlheon, exclaimed, ' I have built it in the air ! ' — 
indeed St. Peter's is as a temple hased upon a church : itl 
interior weiis the ancient and modem faiths in the mind ; 
I frequently wander hither to regain the composure ray 
spirit sometimes loses. The sight of such a building ii 
like a ceaseless, changeless melody, here awaiting to con< 
Bole all who seek it; and, among our national claims ti 
glory, let me rank the courage, patience, and disinterested- > 
ness of the chiefs of our church, who have, for so many 
years, devoted such treasures to the completion of an ed; 
fice which its founders could not cspect toen^oj. (8) It 
rendering a service to the moral pubhc, hestonxhg on 
nation a monument emblematic of such nohle and gener.> 
QUE desires." — " Yes," repUed Oswald, "here art is grand, 
and genius inventive ; but how is the real dignity of man 
sustained? How weak are the generality of Italian go-- 
vemments, yet how do they enslave ! " — " Other nations," 
interrupted Corinne, " have borne the yoke, like our. 
selves, and without like power to conceive a better fate, 

' We are slaves, indeed, but for ever chafing beneath oui 
bonds,' said Alfieri, the boldest of our modern writers 
With such soul for the fine arts, may not our character 
one day equal our genius ? But look at these statues on 
the tombs, ihese mosaics, — kliorious and faithful copie« 
from the chf/s~d'icuvres of oui great masters. I nevei 
B St, Peter's in detail, because I am grieved to 

lultiplied adornments somewhat impair- the beaut/* 
of the whole. Yet well may the best works of human 
hands seem snperfluons here. This is a world of itself] 
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a refage from both heat and cold : it hath a season of its 
own, perennial spring, which the atmosphere without can 
never affect. A subterranean church is built beneath: 
the popes, and many foreign princes, are buried there — 
Christine, who abdicated her realm ; the Stuarts, whose 
d3aiasty was overthrown. Rome, so long an asylum for 
the exile, is she not herself dethroned ? Her aspect con- 
soles sovereigns despoiled like her. Yes, cities fall, whole 
empires disappear, and man becomes unworthy of his 
name. Stand here, Nevil ! near the altar, beneath the cen- 
tre of the dome, you perceive, through these iron gratings, 
the church of the dead, which lies beneath our feet, and, 
on raising your eyes, they can scarcely pierce to the sum- 
mit of this arch : do you not feel as if a huge abyss was 
opening over your head ? Every thing which extends be- 
yond a certain proportion must cause that limited creature 
man imcontrollable dismay. What we know is as inex- 
plicable as the unknown : we have so reconciled ourselves 
to habitual darkness, that any new mystery alarms and 
confounds us. 

" The whole church is embellished by antique marbles, 
who know more than we do of vanished centuries. There 
is the statue of Jupiter converted into St. Peter, by the glory 
which has been set upon its head. The general expres- 
sion of the place perfectly characterises a mixture of ob- 
scure dogmas and sumptuous ceremonies ; a mine of sad 
ideas, but such as may be soothingly applied ; severe doc- 
trines, capable of mild interpretation : — Christian theology 
and Pagan images; in fact, the most admirable union of all 
the majestic splendours which man can give to his worship 
of the Divinity. Tombs decked by the arts can scarcely 
represent death as a formidable enemy : we do not, indeect 
like the ancients, carve sports and dances on the sarco^ 
phagus ; but thought is diverted from the bier by works 
that tell of immortality even from the altar of death. 
Thus animated, we feel not that freezing silence which 
constantly watches over a northern sepulchre." — "It is 
doubtless, the purpose with us," said Oswald, '^ to sur- 
round death with appropriate gloom: ere we were en. 
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lightened by ChriHtianity, such was our mythologic t 
OsGian called around the tomb funereal chants, sDch as 
here you would fain forget. I know not if I should wish 
that your fair sky may bo far change my raood." 

" Vet think not," said Corinne, " that we are either 
fickle or frivolous ; we have too little vanity : indolence 
may yield our lives some intervals of abUvian, but they 
can neither sate nor wither up the heart : unfortunately 
we are often scared from (his repose by paseiona more 
terrible than those of habitually active minds." They 
were now at the door. " One more glance !" said Nevil. 
" See how insignificant is man in the presence of devotion, 
while we shrink even before its material emblem : behold 
what duration man can give to his achievements, while his 
own date ie so brief that he soon survives but in his fame. 
This temple is an imi^ of infinitude ; there are no bounds 
for the sentiments to which it gives birth ; the hosts of 
past and future years it suggests for speculation, On leav- 
ing it we seem quitting a world of heavenly thought for 
one of common interests ; exchanging religion and eternity 
for the trivial pursuits of time." 

Corinne pointed out the baa rehefs, Irom Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, on the doors. " We shame not," she said, 
" in the Pagan trophies which art has hallowed. The 
wonders of genius always awaken holy feeUngs in 
soul, and we pay homage to Christianity in tribute of all 
the best works that other faiths have inspired." Oswald 
amikd at this explanation. " BeLeve me, my Lord," i 
tinued Corinne, " there is much wncerity among people of , 
lively fancy. To-morrow, if you hke, I will take you to 
the Capitol, and 1 trust I have many such days in store for 
you; but — when they are over — must you depart?" 
Bhe checked herself, fearing that she had said too much. 
" No, Corinne," cried Oswald, " I cannot renounce this 
gleam of bliss, which my guardian angel seems to shower 
me from above." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next day Oswald and Corinne set forth with more 
confidence and cahnness. They were friends^ and began 
to £ay toe. Ah, how affecting is that we, pronounced by 
love ! What a timid^ yet ardent confession does it breathe. 
'' We go to the Capitol^ then ? " said Corinne. — ^^ Yes, we 
will ! " replied Oswald, and his voice told all in those 
simple words ; so full of gentle tenderness was his accent. 
'^ From the top of the Capitol, such as it is now," said 
Corinne, '^ we can clearly see the Seven Hills ; we will go 
over them all in succession ; there is not one but teems \ 
with historical recollections.*' They took what was formerly 
called the sacred or triimiphant road. — " Your car passed 
this way," said Oswald. " It did,*' answered Corinne : 
'' such venerable dust might have wondered at my pre- 
sumption ; but since the Roman republic, so many a guilty 
track hath been imprinted on this road, that the respect 
it once demanded is decreased." She led him to the 
stairs of the present Capitol ; the entrance to the original 
one was by the Forum. " I wish," sl^e said, " that these 
steps were the same which Scipio ascended ; when, re- 
pulsing calumny by glorious deeds, he went to offer thanks 
in the temple for the victories he had won ; but the new 
staircase and Capitol were built on the ruins of the old, 
to receive the peaceful magistrate who now monopolises 
the high sounding title of Roman senator, which once 
extorted reverence from the whole universe. We have 
but names here now. Yet their classic euphony always '^ 
creates a thrill of mingled pleasure and regret I asked 
a poor woman, whom I met the other day, where she lived. 
' On the Tarpeian Rock,' she Answered. These words, 
stripped as they are of all that once attached to them, still ^ 
exert some power over the fancy." They stopped to ob- 
serve the two basaltic lions at the foot of the stairs. (9) 
They came from Egypt, whose sculptors much more 
faithfully transmitted the forms of animals than that of 
man. The physiognomy of these lions has all the stem 
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tranquilliiy, the strength in repose, whiuh we find Jescribetf 
by l>&nte. 

" A Guisa di Icon — qiundo si posa," 
Not fiir from thence is a mutilated Roman 
which the moderns hitTe placed tliere, unconscious that 
they thus display a striking symbol of Rome 
This figure has neither head nor feet ; but the trunk and 
drapery that remain have Blill the beauty of antiquity. 
At tlie top of tlie stairs are two colossal statues, thought 
represent Castor and Pollux ; then come the trophies 
MariuB ; then the two columns which served to measu 
the Roman empire ; lastly, the statue of Marcus Aure- 
Ijus, calm and beautiful amid contending memories. Thua 
the heroic age is personated hy these colossnl shape 
repuhhc by the lions, the civil wars hy Marius, and the 
imperial day by Aurelius. 

To the right and left of the modern Capitol two 
churches have been erected, on the ruins of tcmpit 
Jupiter Feretriua and Capitolinus. In front of the y 
bule is a fountain, over which the geniuses of the Tiber and 
the Nile are represented as presiding, as does the she-wolf 
of Romulus. The name of the Tiber Is never pronounced 
like that of an inglorious stream ; it is a proud pli 
for a Roman but to say, " Come M the Tiber's banks '. Let 
ua cross the Tiber !" In breathing such words he seera* 
' to invoke the spirit of history, and re-animate the dead. 
Going to the Capitol by the way of the Forum, yon 
find, to your right, the Maraertine prisons, constructed by 
Ancns Martius for ordinary criminals; but excavated b;r 
Servius Tullius into far more cruel dungeons for state 
culprits ; as if they merit not most mercy, who err from 
S lealous fidelity to what they beheve their duty. Jugur. 
tha, and the friends of Caliine, perished in these cejls ; 
it ia even said that St. Peter and St. Paul were confined 
there. On the other side of the Capitol ia the Tarpeian 
Bock, at the foot of which now swnds the Hoepital of Con- 
tolntion, as if the severe spirit of antiquity, and the sweet 
one of Christianity, defying tijne, here met, as visibly to 
the eye aa to the mind. ^Vhen Oswald and C'orinnc had 
d the top of the Capitol, ahe showed him the Seven 
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Hills^ and the city^ bounded first by Mount Palatinus^ then 
by the walls of Servius Tullius, which enclose the hills, 
and by those of Aurelian^ which still surround the greatest 
part of Rome. Corinne repeated verses of Tibullus and 
Propertius, that glorify the weak commencement of what 
became the mistress of the world. (10) Mount Palatinus 
once contained all Rome ; but soon did ihe imperial palace 
fill the space that had sufficed for a nation. A poet of 
Nero's day made this epigram : — 

" Roma domus fiet. Veios migrate, Quirites ; 
Si non et Veios occupatista domus.** 

' Rome will soon be but one house. Go to Veios, citizens ! 
if you can be sure that this house will not include even 
Veios itself.* The Seven Hills are far less lofty now than 
when they deserved the title of steep mountains ; modem 
Rome being forty feet higher than its predecessor, and 
the valleys which separated them almost fiUed up by ruins ; 
but what is still more strange, two heaps of shattered 
vases have formed new hills, Cestario and'Testacio. Thus, 
in time, the very refuse of civiUsation levels the rock 
with the plain, effacing, in the moral as in the material ' 
world, all the pleasing inequalities of nature. 

Three other hills, Janiculum, Vaticanus, and Mario, 
not comprised in the famous Seven, give so picturesque an 
air to Rome, and afford such magnificent views from her 
interior, as perhaps no other city can command. There 
is so remarkable a mixture of ruins and new buildings, of 
fair fields and desert wastes, that one may contemplate 
Rome on all sides, and ever find fresh beauties. 

Oswald could not weary of feasting his gaze from the 
elevated point to which Corinne had led him. The study 
of history can never act on us like the sight of that scene 
itself. The eye reigns all powerfully over the soul. He 
now believed in the old Romans, as if be had lived amongst 
them. Mental recollections are acquired by reading ; those v 
of imagination are bom of more immediate impressions, 
such as give life to thought, and seem to render us the 
witnesses of what we leara. Doubtless we are annoyed 
by the modern dwellings which intrude on these wrecks, 
yet a portico beside some humble roof, columns between 
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which the little windows of a church peep out, or a tom'b 
thai serves for the ahoJe of a rustic fumily, eo blends 
the grand with the siniple, and atibrds ua so manj agree- 
able discQverieB, t,B to keep up continual interest. Every 
thing is common -pince and prosaic in the generahty of 
European towns ; and Rome, more frequently than any 
other, presents the Bftd aspect of misery and degradation ; 
but all at once some broken column, or half-effaced bas- 
relief, or a few slones bound together by indeatructihle 
cement, will remind you that tliere is iu man an eternal 
power, a divine spark, which he ought never to weary of Win- 
ning in his own breast, and reluming in those of others. The 
Forum, whose narrow enclosure has been the si 
many wondrous events, i« a striking proof of man's moral ^ 
greatness. ^Vhen, in the latter days of Rome, the world 
was subjected to inglorious rulers, centuries paaxed from 
which history could aeaice extract a single feat. This 
Forum, the heart of a circumscribed town, whose natives 
fought around it against the invaders of ila territories, — 
this Forum, hy the reeollections it retraces, has been the ' 
theme of genius in every age. Eternal honours to the 
brave and free, who thus vanquish even the hearts oft 
posterity ! 

Corinne ohBerved to Nevil that there were but few vea- 
tigea left of t!ie republic, or of the regal day which pre- 
ceded it. The aqueducts and subterranean canals are the 
only luxuries remaining, while of aught more useful we 
have but a few tombs and brick temples. Not till after 
the fall of Sicily did the Romans ailopt the use of marble ; 
but it is enough to survey the spots on which great actions 
have been performed: we experience that indetinite emo- 
tion to which we may attribute the pious leil of pilgrims. 
Celebrated countries of all kinds, even when despoiled of 
their grent men and great works, exert a power c 
imagination. That which would once have attracted the 
eye exists no more ; hut the charm of memory still 
survives. 

The Forum now retains no trace oF that famed tribunal 
whence the people were ruleil by the force of eloquence. 
There still exist three pillars of a temple to Jupiter ■" 
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nans^ raised hy Augustas^ because a thunderbolt had 
fallen near him there, without injury. There is, too, the 
triumphal arch erected by the senate to requite the ex. 
ploits of Septimus Severus. The names of his two sons^ 
Caracalla and Geta, were inscribed on its front ; but as 
Caracalla assassinated his brother, his name was erased : 
some marks of the letters are yet visible. Further off is a 
temple to Faustina, a monument of the weakness of Mar. 
cus Aurelius. A temple to Venus, which, in the repub. 
iican era, was consecrated to Pallas, and, at a little dis. 
tance, the relics of another, dedicated to the sun and 
moon, by the emperor Adrian, who was so jealous of the 
Greek architect Apollodorus, that he put him to death for 
censuring its proportion. On the other side are seen the 
remains of buildings devoted to higher and purer aims. 
The columns of one believed to be that of Jupiter Stator, 
forbidding the Romans ever to fly before their enemies— 
the last pillar of the temple to Jupiter Gustos, placed, it 
is said, near the gulf into which Curtius threw himself, — 
and some belonging either to the Temple of Goncord or 
to that of Victory. Perhaps this resistless people con« 
founded the two ideas, believing that they could only 
attain true peace by subduing the universe. At the ex. 
tremity of Mount Palatinus stands an arch celebrating 
Titus's conquest of Jerusalem. It is asserted that no Jews 
will ever pass beneath it; and the little path they take 
to avoid it is pointed out. We will hope, for the credit of 
the Jews, that this anecdote is true ; such enduring recol- 
lections well become the long suffering. Not far from 
hence is the arch of Gonstantine, embellished by some bas- 
reliefs, taken from the F(Hrum, in the time of Trajan, by 
the Ghristians, who resolved thus to deck the monument 
of the Founder of Peace. The arts, at this period, were 
already on the wane, and thefts from the past deified new 
achievements. 

The triumphal gates still seen in Rome perpetuated, as 
much as man could do, the respect paid to glory. There 
were places for musicians at their summits ; so that the 
hero, as he passed, might be intoxicated at once by me- 
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loJy snd pl'aise, laiting, at the wme moment, all that can 
exalt the spirit. 

In front of these arches are the ruins of the Temple to 
Peace built by Vespasian. It waa bo adorned by bronia 
' and gold within, that when it was consumed by fire, 
streams of fused metal ran even to the Fonim. Finally, 
■ ihe Coliseum, loveliest ruiu of Rome ! terminates the cir- 
cle in which all the epochs of history seem collected for 
comparison. Those stones, now bereft of marble an<l of 
gilding, once formed the arena in which the gladiator* 
contended with ferocious beasts. Thus were the Roniani 
amused and duped, by aCrong excitements, while their 
natural feelings were denied due power. There were two 
entrances to the Cohseum ; tile one devoted to the con- 
querors, the other that through which they carried the 
dead. " Sana vivaria, aandapilaria." Strange ecom of 
humanity ! to decide beforehand the Hfe or death of mauj 
for mere pastime. Titus, the best of emperors, dedicated 
the Cohseum to the Roman people ; and its very ruina 
bear so admirable a stamp of genius, that one is tempted 
o deceive one's self on the nature of true greatness, and 
gnuit to the triumphs of art the praise which Is due but to 
spectacles that tell of generous insUtutions. Oswald's 
entbuaiasm equalled not that of Corinne, while beholding 
these four gsUeries, rising one above the other, in proud 
decay, inspiring at once respect and tenderness ; he saw 
but the luxury of rulers, tiie blood of slaves, and wa» 

I almost pr^'udiced against the arts, for thus lavishing their 
gifts, indi^rent as to the purpose* to which they were 
applied. Corinne attempted to combat ibis mood. " Do' 
not," she said, " let your principles of justice interfere 
with a contemplation Uke this, I have told you that these 
olijects would rather remind you of Itahan taste and ele. 
gance than of Roman virtue ; but do you not trace some 
moral grandeur in the gigantic splendour that succeeded, 
it? The very degradation of the Romans is imposing; 
while mourning for hberty they strewed the earth H-ith 
wonders ; and ideal beauty sought to solace man for tho 
real dignity he had lost. Look on these immense bi 
open to all who wished lo taste of oriental voluptuousness i 
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e circles, wlierein elepbante onee battled with tigers, 
B aqueducts, which could inslantaneouslj ccnven the 
areas into lalces, where galleys raced in tbeir tum, or cro- 
coililea filled the apace just occupied by lions. Such was 
the luxury of the Romans, when luxury was their pride. 
These obeli ska, brought from Egypt, torn from the 
African's shade to decorate the eepuichres of Romans! 
Can all this be considered useless, as the pomp of Asiatic 
despots f No, you behold the genius of Rome, the victor of N 
(he Borld, attired by the arts ! There is something super- 
human and poetical in tliis magniBcence, which malies one 
forget both Its origin and its aim." 

The eloquence of Corinne excited without convincing ., 
Oswald. He sought a moral sentiment in all things, and 
the magic of art could never satisfy him without it. Co- 
rinne now recollected that, in this same arena, the perse- 
cuted Christiana had fallen victims to their constancy : 
she pointed out the altars erected to theic ashes, and the 
path towards the cross which the penitents trod beneath 
the ruins of mundane greatness : she asked him if the 
dust of martyrs said nothing to his heart. " Yes," he 
cried, " deeply do I revere the power of soul and will 
over distress and death : a sacrifice, be it what it may, is 
more arduous, more commendable than all the efforts of 
genius. Exalted imagination may work miracles; but it 
is only when we immolate self to principle that we are 
truly virtuous. Then alone does a celestial power sub- 
due the mortal in our breasts." These pure and noble 
words disturbed Corinne : she gazed on Nevil, then cast 
down her eyes ; anil though at the same moment he took 
her hand, and pressed it to his heart, she trembled to Ihink 
that such a man might devote himself or others to despair, 

^^liis adherence to the opinions or duties of which he 

^HAt make choice. 



CHAPTER V. 



CoBiNNii and Nevil employed two days in wandering over 
X^ Bbwh Hiik. The Homgw fomwriy Iwld a ttia in 
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their limiour : it is one of Rome's original beauties to be 
thns embraced, and patriotism oaturally loved to celebrate 
aich B peculiarity. Oswald and Corinne having already 
viewed the Capitoline Hill, recommenced their rourse at 
Mount Palatinui. The palace of the Ciesats, called thu 
Golden Palace, once occupied it entirely. Augustii; 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, built its four sides: aheap 
of atones, ovei^own with shrubs, is all that now 
Nature reelcumed her empire over the worke of m 
lier fair flowers atone for the fall of a, palace. Jn the 
regal and republican eras, grandly aa towered their public 
buildings, private houses were extremely Email and simple- 

» Cicero, Hortensius. and the Gracchii, dwelt on this emi- 
nence, which hardly sufficed, in the decline of Rome, for 
the abode of a single man. In the latter ages the n 
was but a nameless mass, designated solely by the er 
its masters. The laurels of war and that of the arts culti- 
TBted by peace, which were planted at tile gate of Augustus, 
have both dienppeared. Some of Livia's baths are left. 
Vou are shown die places wherein were set the precious 
stones, then lavished on walls or ceilings, and paintings 
of which the colours are still fresh : their deUcacy ren. 
dering tliis yet more surprising. If it be true that Livia 
CBUied the death of Augustus, it was in one of these 
chambers that the outrage roust have been conceived. 
How often may hie gaze have been arrested by these pic- 
tures, whose tasteful garlands still survive.^ The masKr 
of the world betrayed in his nearest affections ! 
thought his old age of life and its vain pomps ? Did he 
reflect on his glory, • 
a iiiture world ? Mil 

Iv«a]s all to man, stray back to these halls, the si 
past power? (II) 
Mount AventinuE aSbrds more traces of Rome's earl^ 
day than any of its sister hills. Exactly facing the palace 
constructed by Tiberius is seen a wrect of the Temple to 
Liberty, built by the father of the Gracchii ; and at the 
foot of this ascent stood that dedicated to the Fortune of 
Men, by ServiuB Tullius, to thank the gods that, though 
bom a slave, he had become a king. M'ithout the walls 



Floped lie or feared \ 

t thought, which n 



ftf Rome another edifice rose to (he Fortune of Women, 
commemoratiiig the influence exerted by Veturia ovw 
Coriolanus. 

Opposite to Mount AventiniiH is Mount Juniculnm, o 

I vhicli Porsenna marahaUed his army. Jt was in front of 

this hill that Horatius Codes cut away the hiidge, which 

led to Home : its foundstionB still exist. On iJie banks of 

the stream was huilt a brick arch, simple as the action it 

r recalled was great. In the midst of the Tiber floated an 

I isUnd formed of the wheat sheaves gathered from the 

fields of Tarquin ; the Ramans forbearing to use them, in 

' the belief that they were charged with evil fab^. It would 

■ be difficult, in our own day, to call down on aoy trea 

I a curse of sufficient efficacy to ssare men from its pnrtici- 

' pation. 

Ou Mount Avenlinus were lemplea both Do patriciai 

and pltibeian chastity ; at the foot of the hill the Temple of 

Yesta still remains, almost entire, though the iaundations 

of the Tiber have often threatened to destroy it. Not 

thence are vestigea of a pri«on for debt, where the well 

knowninstanceof filial piety is said to have occurred; here, 

too, Clcelia and her companions were coofiaed by Porsenna, 

and swam across the river to rejoin the Romans. Mount 

Aventinus indemnifies the mind for all the painful recoL 

lectioDS tl)e other hills awake ; and its aspect is as beautsaus 

la its memories are sweet. The banks at its foot ' 

called the Lovely Strand (palehrvm iittm). Thiiher 

onMn of Rome walked from the Forum : there Ciesar aod 

Pompey met like simple citizens, and sought to concihate 

r Cicero, whose independent eloquence was of more weight* 

■Alan even the power of their armies. Poetry also has i 

Uished this spot : it was there that Vii^ placed the i 

pof Cacus ; and Rome, so great in history, is Etili greater 

by the heroic fictions with which her fabulous origin has 

been decked. In returning from Mount Avenlinus, yon I 

see the house of Nicolas RJenxi, who vainly strove to rei 

, the apiiit of antiquity in modem days. 

Mount Ccelius is remarkable for the remains of a pre- 
mpment, and that of the foreign troops : on the 
• of the latter was found an inscription, — " To the 
rS 
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'' Holy Genius of ihe Foreign Camp." Holy, indeed, to those 
power it sustained ! \Vliat ia left of these barracks 
proves that they were built like cloisters ; or, rather, that 
cbistecs were formed after their model. 

EaquiJiniifl was called the " Poet's HiH;" Micenas, 
Horace, PropertiUB, and Tibuilus, having all houses there. 
New this are the ruins of the baths of Trajan and Titus. 
It is believed that Raphael copied his arabesques from the 
frescoes of the latter: here, too, was the Laocoon discovered. 
The freshncBS of water is so acceptable in fervid climes, 
tliat their natives love to collect all that can pamper the 
senses in the chambers where they bathe. Thus, by the 
light of lamps, did the Romans gaie on the ckefi^'iEuvres 
of painting and sculpture; for it appears from the am. 
struction of these buildings that day never entered them ; 
Ihey were sheltered from tlie noontide rays, so piercing 
here as fully to deserve the title of Apollo's darts. Yet 
the extreme precautions taken by the ancients might in. 
duce a supposition that the climate was more burning then 
than now. In the baths of Caracalla were tlie Famese 
Hercules, the Flora, and the group of Circe. Near Ostia, 
in the baths of Nero, was found the ApoUo Belvidere. Can 
we look on that noble figure and conceive Nero destitute \ 
of aU generous sentimenla ? 

The baths and circuses are the only places of public 
amusement that have left their vestige. Though the ruins 
of Mfttcdlus' theatre stiU exist, Pliny relates that 3(iO 
marble pillars, and SOOO statues, were placed in a theatre 
incapable of lasting many days. The Romans, however, 
soon built, with a solidity that defied the earthquake's 
shock: loo soon they wasted like pains on edifices which 
they destroyed themselves when the fetes held in them were 
yconcluded ; ihus, in every sense, sported they with time. 
iThey liad not the Grecian's mania for dramatic represent- 
Pations: the fine arts tlien flourished at Rome only in the 
■ works of Greece ; and Roman grandeur consisted rather in 
colossal architecture ihan in efforts of imagination. The 
gigantic wonders thus produced bore a very dignified stamp, 
no longer of liberty, but that of power still. The districts 
devoted to the public baths were called [irovinces, and united 



all the vtaied esUbliBhrnents to be found in a whole country. 
The great eircuB so nearly touched the imperial palaw, that 
Nero, from his window, could give a signal for the com. 
mencement of the games. This circus was targe enough 
to contain 31X),000 people. Almost the whole nation might 
be amused at the same moment ; ami these immense fe^ 
livala might be considered as popular inatieutions, which 
assembled for mere pleasure those who fonnerly united 
for glory. Mounts Quirinalis and Viminahs are so near 
each other that it is not easy to distinguish them apart. 
There stood the houses of Sallust and of Pompey, There, 
too, in the present day, does the pope reside. One cannot 
take a single step in Rome without contrasting its present 
and its past. Hut one learns to view the events of one's 
own time the more calml j for noting the eternal fluctuations 
that mark the history of man ; and one feels ashamed to 
repine, in the presence, as it were, of ao many centuries, 
who have all overthrown the achievemeiita of their prede- 
ceaaors. Around, and on the Seven Hills, are seen a mul- 
titude of spires aud obelisks, the columns of Tr^an and 
flf AntoninuB, the tower of Conti, whence, it is said, Nero 
overlooked the conflagration of Rome, and the dome of St. 
I Peter's lording it over the highest. The air seems peopled 
' by diese heaven-aspiring fanes, as if an atrial city soared 
[ majestic above that of the earth. In re-entering Rome, 
Corinne led Oswald beneath tlie portico of the lender and 
suffering Oetavia ; they then crossed the road along which 
the infamous TuUla drove over the body of her father ; 
they beheld, in the distance, the temple raiseil by Agrip- 
pina in honour of Claudius, whom she had caused to be 
poisoned ; finally, they passed the tomb of Augustus, the 
enclosure around which now serves as an arena for animal 
combats. 

■' I have led you rapidly," said Corinne, " over a few 
foot-prints of ancient history ; but you can appreciate iht- 
pleasure which may be found in researches at once sage and 
poetic, addressing the fancy as well aa the reason. There 
are many distinguished men in Rome whose sole occujialion 
is that of discovering new links between our ruins and our 
bistory." — "I know no study which could ii 
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more," replied Nevil, " if 1 felt my mind sufficienUj ci 
posed for it. Such erudition is far more animated than 
that we acquire from booVa : we suein to revive what we . 
unveil ; and the paet appears to rise from the dust which 
concealed it." — "Dottbtlees," said Corinne, "this pasEion 
for antiquity is no idle prejudice. We Uve in an agu when 
self-interest seems the ruhng principle of all men: what 
aympathy, what enthusiasm, can ever be its result? Is it 
not Bweetcr to dream over the days of self-devotion and 
beroic sacrifice, which might once have existed, nay, of 
.which the earth still bears such honourable traces ? " 



CHAPTER Vr. 

CoBiNNE secretly flattered herself that she had captivated 
the heart of Oswald; yet, knowing his severe reserve, dared 
not fully betray the interest he inspired, prompt »s 
was by nature to confess her feehngs. Perhaps she e 
thonght that while speaking on subjects foreign to their 
love, the very voice might disclose their mutual affection ; 
s silent avowal be expressed in their looks, or in that veiled 
and melancholy language which so deeply penetrates the soul. 
One morning, while she was preparing to continut 
dieir researches, she received from him an almost eere- 
motiious note, saying that indisposition would conflne 
him to hia house for aome days. A sad disquietude seized 
the heart of Corinne : at first she feared that he was dan- 
gerooslyill ; but Count d'Erfeuil, who called in the evening, 
informed her that it was but one of those nervous attacks 
to which Ncvil was so subject, and during which lie 
would converse with noboiiy. " He won't even see meJ" 
added the Count The words displeased Corinne ; hut she 
took care to hide her anger from its object, as he alone 

kcooldtning her tidings of his friend. She, therefore, con- 
tinued to question him, trusting that a person so l^dily, at 
least in appearance, would tell her all he knew. But 
whether he wished to hide, beneath an air of mystery, the 
ikct that Nevil had confided nothing, or whether he be- 
Seved it more honourable VO thwart lier winlies than to 
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rl them, he met her ardent curiosic; by imperturbable 
She, who ha<l aliritys gained such an sscendency 
over those with whom she spolce, could not understand why 
berpersuadve powers should fail with hiin. She did not 
know that self-love is the most inflexible quahly in tlie 
world. Where was then her resource for learning what 
psased in the heart of Oswald ? Should she write to him ? 
A letter requires audi caution ; and the loveliest attribute 
of her nature was its impulsive sincerity. Three days 
passed, and still he came not. She suffered the most cruel 
agitation. " What have I done," she thought, " to dis* 
sever him from me ? I have not committed the error so 
formidable in England, so pardonable in Italy; I never 
lold him that 1 loved. Even if he guesses it, why should 
he esteem me the less?" Oswald avoided Corinne merely 
because he but too strongly fell the power of her charms. 
Although he had not given his word to marry Lncy Ed. 
garmonJ, he knew that such had been his father's wish, 
and desired to conform witli it. Corinne was not known 
by her real name: she had for many years led a life far 
too independent for him to hope that an union with her 
would have obtained the approbation of his parent, and he 
felt that it was not by such a step he could expiate his 
ewly offices. He purposed to leave Rome, and write 
Corinne an explanation of the motives which enforced such 
resolution ; but not feeling strength for this, he limited 
his exertions to a forbearance from visiting her; and tills 
ucriiice soon appeared the most painful of the two. 

Corinne was struck by the idea that she should see him 
no more, that he would fly without bidding her adieu. 
She expected every instant to hear of his departure ; and 
terror so a^ravated her sensations, that the vtdture talona 
of pnssion seiied at once on her heart ; and its peace, its 
liberty, crouched beneath them. Unable to rest in the 
hotlse where Oswald came not, she wandered in the gar- 
deiu of Rome, hoping to meet him ; she had at least some 
t^nce of seeing him, and best supported the hours during 
' rilich she trusted to this expectation. 
■ Her ardent fancy, the source of her talents, was unhap. 
jflj blended with such natural feeling, that it 
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I Bdtuted her wrelchedneBs. The evening of the fourth 
' dty's abaence the moon shone clearly over Rome, which, 
in the silence of night, looks lovely, as if it were inhabited 
but by the spirits of the great. Corinne, on her way from 
the house of a female friend, left her carriage, and, op- ' 
pressed with grief, seated herself beside the fount of Trevi, ' 
whose abundant cascade falls in the centre of Rome, and 
seems the life of that tranquil scene. Whenever its flow 
is suspended all appears stagnation. In other cities it is 
the roll of carriages that the eat requires, in Rome it Ib 
the muimur of this immense fountain, which seems the in- 
dispensable accompaniment of the dream; hfe led there. ^ 
Its water is so pure, that it has for many ages been named 
the Virgin Spring. The form of Corinne was now reflected ' 
on its surface. Oswald, who had paused there at the ' 
same moment, beheld the enchanting countenance of his 
love thus mirrored in the wave : at first it affected him 
strangely that he beheved himself gazing on her phantom, 
as his imagination had often conjured up that of his father: 
he leaned forward, in order to see it more plainly, and his 
own features appeared beside those of Corinne. She re- 
ct^ised them, shrieked, roehed towards him, and seized 
his arm, as if she feared he would again escape ; bu 
Hcaroely had she yielded to this too impetuous impulse 
ere, remembering the character of Lord Nevil, she blushed, 
her hand dropped, and with the other she covered her face 
to hide her tears. 

"Corinne! dear Corinne!" he cried, " has tlien my 
absence pwned you?" — " Yes," she replied, " you mu: 
have known it would. Why then inflict such pangs o 
me? Have I deserved to suffer thus for you?" — " Ni 
no," he answered ; " hut if 1 cannot deem myself free, — 
if my heart be filled by regret and fear, why should I in- 
volve yooio its tortures? Why }" — " It is too late to ask," 
interrupted Corinne; " grief is already in my breast; 
bear with me!" — " Grief!" repeated Oswald; " in 
midst of BO brilliant a career, with so lively a geniui 
— " Hold," she sMd. " you know me not. Of aU my. 
faculties, the most powerful is that of suflering. 1 \ 
fonned for happiness ; my nature is confiding and a 
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tniled ; but sorrow excites me to n degree that threatens my ' 
reason, nay, mj life. Be careful of roe ! My gay ve 

tility serves me but in appearance : within my soul it 

abyss of despair, which I can only avoid by preserving 3 
royBelf from Jove." Coriune spoke with an expression 
which vividly affected Oswald. " I will come to you 
morroWj rely on it, Corinne," he said. " Swear it ! " 
exclaimed, with an eagerness whicii she strove in vail 
disguise. " I do," he answered, and departed. 



CHAPTER I. 



The next day Oswald and Corinne met in great eml 
nssment. She could no longer depend on the love she I 
inspired. He was dissatisfied with himself, and felt his 
own weakness rebel against the tyranny of his sentiments. 
Both sought to avoid the subject of tlielr mutual affection. 
" To-day," said Corinne, " 1 propose a somewhat solemn ■" 
excnraiou, but one which will be «ure to interest you : let us 
visit the last asylums of those who lived among the ediflcca 
we have seen in ruins." — " Vou have guessed what would , 
most suit my present disposition," said Oswald, in so sad 
a tone, that she dared not speak again for some ropmeuti! ; 
tfam gaining courage from her desire to soothe and enter- 
tmin him, she added, " Von know, my Lord, that among the 
andents, far from the sight of tomhs discouraging the 
living, they were placed in the high road, to kindle emul- > 
■tion : the young were thus constantly reminded of the 
QlastriouB dead, who teemed silently to bid them imitate 
their glories." — "AJi!" sighed Oswald, "how I envy 
dloee whose regrets are unstained by remorse." — " TaUi 
jf&tc of remorse?" she cried; " then it is but one virti 
the more, the ncniplea of a heart whose exalted delicacy- 
He interrupted her. " Coriime t Corinne ] do not ap- 



r pToach tlittt theme : in yont blest land gloomy ihougliia a. 
BxhtUed by the biightDesE of heaven ; but with us grief 
buries itself in the deptha of the soul, and'ahBtters its 
Btrength for ever." — " You do me injustice," she replied. 
" 1 have told you that, capable aa I am of enjoytnent, I 
should suffer more than you, if — " she paused, and changed 
the aubjeKt; continuicj:, "My only wish, my Lord, is to 
divert your mind for awhile. I ask no more." The meek- 
ness of this reply touched Oswald's heart ; and, as he 
narked the melancholy beauty of those eyes usually so full 
of tin, he reproached himself with having thus depressed 
a spirit so framed for sweet and joyous impressions : he 
would fain have restorei! them ; but Corinne's uncertainty 
of his intentions, as to his stay or departure, entirely dis- 
ordered her accustomed serenity. 

She led him through the gates to the old Appian Way, 

, whose traces are niajked in the heart of the country by 

on the right and left, for many miles beyond the 

The Romans did not permit the dead to be buried 

(rithin the city. None hut the emperors were there in. 

■ ned, except one citizen named Publius Bihhua, who was 

recompensed for his humble virtues; such as, indeed, 

is contemporaries were most inclined to honour. 

To reach the Appian Way you leave Rome by the gate 

' of St. Sebastian, formerly called the Capena Gate. The 
first tombs you then find, Cicero assures us, are those of 
Metellus, of Scipio, and Scrviliua. The tomb of the Seipio 
family was found here, and afterwards removed I« the 
Vatican. It is almost sacrilege to displace such ashes. 
Imagination is mare nearly allied to morality than is be- 
heved, and ought not to be offended. Among so many 
tombs names must be strewn at random : there is no way 
of deciding to which such or such title belongs ; but this 
very uncertainty prevents our looking on any of them with 
indi&rence. It was in such tliat the peasants made their 
homes ; for the Romans consecrated quite space enough to 
the urns of their illustrious fellow-citizcna. They had not 
that principle of utility which, for the sake of cultivating a 
few feel of ground the more, lays waste the vast domain of 
ieeling and of thoughL At some tlistance from the Ap- 
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in Way is & temple raised by the republic to Ilooour and 
Virtue ; another to the god who caused ifae retur 
Hannibil. There, too, is the fountain of Egeria; nhere 
in solitude Numa conversed with Conscience, the divinity 
of the good. No monument of guilt invadeB the repose o{\ 
these great beings : the earth around is sacred to the me- 
mory of worth. The noblest thoughls may reign there 
undiBturbed. The aspect of the country near Rome is re. 
markahly peculiar; it is but a desert, as boasting neither 
trees nor houses ; but the ground is covered with wild 
shrubs ceaselessly renewed by energetic vegetation. The 
parasitic tribes creep round the tombs, and decorate the 
rains, as if in honour of their dead. Proud nature, t 
scious that no CincinnatUK now guides the plough that 
furrows her breast, there repulses the care of man, and 
produces plants which she permits not to serve the Uving. 
These uncultivated plains may, indeed, displease those 
who speculate on the earth's capacity for supplying human 
wants ; hut the pensive mind, more occupied by thou 
of death than of life, loves to contemplate the Campagns, 
on which present time has imprinted no trace : it cheriahei. 
the dead, and fondly covers them with useless flowers, that ' 
bask beneath the sun, but never aspire above the ashes 
which they appear to caress. Oswald admitted that in such ^ 
a scene a calm might be regained that could be enjoyed no 
where beside. The soul is there less wounded by images 
of sorrow ; it seems to partake with those now no more 
the charm of that air, that sunlight, and that verdure. 
Corinne drew some hope from observing the effect thus 
taken on him ; she wished not to eflace the just r^ret owed 
to the loss of his father ; but regret itself is capable 
sweets, with which we should try to familiarise those who 
bave tasted but its bitterness, for that is the only bles ' 
we can confer on them. 

" Let us rest," said Corinne, " before this tomb, which 

almost entire : it is not that of a celebrated n 

but of a young girl, Cecilia Metella, to whom her father 

raised it." — "Happy the children," sighed Oswald, "who 

die on the bosom that gave them life ; for them even death , 

jla sting." — " Ay," replied Corinne, with emotion. 
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happy those who are not orphans. But looli ! artns ar« 
sculptured here : the ilaaghlerE of heroes had a right to 
bear the trophies of their sirea: fair union of innocence 
Wid valour! There is an elegy, by Propertius, which, 
better than any other writing of antiquity, describea the 
dignity of woman among the Romana; a dignity more 
pure and more commanding than even that which she en> 
joyed during the age of chivalry. ComeJia, dying in her 
youth, addresses to her husband a consolatory farewell, 
whose every word breathes her tender reaped for all that 
is sacred in the ties of nature. The noble pride of a 
blamelcBs hfe is well depicted in the m^eatic Latin ; in 
poetry august and severe as tile masters of the world. 
' Yea,' says Cornelia, ' no stain has sullied my career, 
from the hour when H ymen's torch was kindled, even to that 
which lights my funeral pyre, I have lived apotleaa 
between two flaniea.'(l'3) What an admirable expression! 
what a aublime image ! How enviable the woman who 
preserves tliit perfect unity in her fate, and carries but one 
remembrance to the grave ! That were enough for one life." 
Ab she ceased, her eyes filled with tears. A cruel sua. 
pieion seized tlie heart of Oswald. " Corinne," he cried, 
" has your delicate mind aught with which to reproach 
you i K I could offer you myself, should 1 not have 
rivals in the past P Could 1 pride in my choice f Might 
not jealousy disturb my delight?" — " I am free,"replied 
Corinne, " and love you as I never loved before. What 
would you have? Must I confess, that, ere I knew you, 
I might have deceived myself as lo the interest with 
which others inspired me? Is there no divinity in man's 
heart for the errors which, beneath such illusion, might have 
been committed?" A modest glow overEpread her face. 
Oswald shuddered, but was silent. There was such timid 
penitence in the looks of Corinne, that he could not 
rigorously judge one whom a ray from heaven seemed de-' 
BCeniling to absolve. He pressed her hand to his heart, 
and knelt before her, without uttering a promise, indeed, 
but with a glance of love which left her all to liope. " Let 
IM form no plan for years to come," she said: " the hap- 
pieat houra of life are tliose benevolently granted us by 
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not here, in the midst of tombs, that we 
•hotild trust much to the future," — " No," cried Nevi] ; 
" 1 believe in no future that can part us: four days of 
absence have but loo well convinceii rae that I now exist 
but for yoM." Corinne made no replvi but religiously 
hoarded these precious words in her heart : she always 
feared, in prolouging a convErsalion on the only subject of 
her thoughts, lest Oswald should declare his iutentioni 
before a longer babit of being with her rendered separation 
fmpoesihie. She often designedly directed Ids attention to 

'Ulterior objecu, like the sultana in the Arabian tales, who 
■ought hy a thoneanil varied stories to captivale her beloved, 
■nd defer his decision of her fate, till certain that her wit 

jnust prove 



CHAPTER II. 

Not far from the Appian Way is seen the Columba- 
rium, where slaves are buried with tbtir lords ; where 
the same tomb contains all who dwelt beneath the protection 
of one master or mietress. The women devoted to the care 
of Livia's beauty, who contended with time for the pre- 
Bervstton of her charms, are placed in small urns beside 
her. The noble and ignoble there repose in equal silence. 
Ai » little distance is the field wherein vestals, unfutbful 
to their vows, were interred alive ; n singular example of 
fsoaliciEm in a religion naturally so tolerant. 

" I shall not take you to the catacombs," said Corinne, 

" though, hy a strange chance, they lie beneath the Appian 

fVay, tombs upon tombs ! £ut that asylum of persecuted 

' Christians is so gloomy and terrible, that 1 cannot resolve 

I to revi^t it. It has not the touching melancholy which 

I one breathes in open wilds: ilisadungcon ncarasepuIchK 

' —the tortures of existence beaide the horrors of death- 

Douhtless one must admire men who, by the mere force of 

cnthusiBsm, could support thai subterranean life — for ever 

banished from the sun ; hut the soul is too ill at ease in 

fUch a scene to be benefited by it. Man is a part of 

oeation, and finds hia own moral harmon; in that of the 
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n the habitual oriler of fate, violent exception! 
may sstonish, bat tliey create too much terror to be ot 
aervioe. Let u» rather seek the pyrBmid of Ceatiua, around 
which all Proiestanis who die here find charitable grave*." 
— " Yes," returned Oawaldj " many a cotmtryraan of 
mine is amongst them. Let ua'go there: in one sense 
at least, perhaps, I shall never leave you. 
trembled on his arm. He contincied, ' 
better since I have known you," Her 
its wonted sir of tender joy. 

Cesliua presided over the Roman sports. His name is 
not found in history, but rendered famous by his tomb. 
^ The massive pyramid that enclosed him defends his death 
from the oblivionwhivh has utlerlyefikced his life. Aurelian, 
fearing that this pyramid would be used but as a fortress 
from whence to attack the city, had it surrounded by walls 
which still exist, not as useless ruins, but as the actual 
boundaries of modem Rome. It is said that pyramids 
were formed in imitation of the daroes that ruse from 
funeral pyres. Certainly their mysterious shape attracts 
the eye, and gives a picturesque character to all the views 
of which they constitute a part. 

In front of this pyramid is Mount Te 
which are several cool grottos, where fttes 
summer. If, at a distance, the revellers 
cypresses sWiing their smiling land, and recalling a solemn 
consciousness of death, this contrast produces the same 

(effect with the lines which Horace has written in the 
midst of verses teeming with earthly enjoyment : — 
'■ Morilure Belli, 
^mquen a l us, c omu,, .. p iccdb 

' Dellius, remember thou must die — leiving tiie world, 
thy home, and gende wife.' The ancients acknowledged 
this in their very voluptuousness; even love and festivity 
reminded them of it, and joy seemed heightened by a sense 
irf its brevity. 

Oswald and Corinne returned by the side of the Tiber; 
fimnerly covered with vessels, and banked by palaces. Of ' 
' ?mif.pl 'lions vcif rp^-;!i;il .",' ' 
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then the prophetic^ the tutelar diyinity of Rome. (13) It 
may now he said to flow among phantoms^ so livid is its 
hue — so deep its loneliness. The finest statues and other 
works of art were thrown into the Tiher^ and are hidden 
beneath its tides. Who knows hut that^ in search of them^ 
the river may at last be driven from its bed ? £ut^ while 
we muse on e£fbrts of human genius that lie^ perhaps^ 
beneath us^ and that some eye^ more piercing than our own^ 
may yet see through these waves^ we feel that awe which^ 
in Rome^ is constantly reviving in various forms^ and 
giving the mind companions in those physical olgects which 
are elsewhere dumb. 



CHAPTER III. 

Raphael said that modern Rome was almost entirely 
built from the ruins of the ancient city ; Pliny had talked of 
the ^^ eternal walls," which are still seen amid the works 
of latter times. Nearly all the buildings bear the stamp 
of history, teaching you to compare the physiognomies of « 
different ages. From the days of the Etruscans (a people 
senior to the Romans themselves, resembling the Egyptians 
in the solidity and eccentricity of their designs), down to 
the time of Bernini, an artist as guilty of mannerism as 
were the Italian poets of the seventeenth century, one may 
trace the progress of the human mind, in the characters of 7 
the arts, the buildings, and ruins. The middle ages and 
the brilliant day of the de Medici, re-appearing in their 
works, it is but to study the past in the present — to pene- > 
trate the secrets of all time. It is believed that Rome had 
formerly a mystic name, known but to few. The city has 
still spells, into which we require initiation. It is not 
simply an assemblage of dwellings ; it is a chronicle of the / 
world, represented by figurative emblems. Corinne agreed 
with Nevil, that they would now explore modem Rome, 
reserving for another opportunity its admirable collection 
of pictures and of statues. Perhaps, without confessing it 
to herself, she wished to defer these sights as long aa 
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poE^ble ; for who has ever left Home without looking on 
the ApoUo Belvidere and the paintings of Raphael ? Thi« 
■ecurilyj weak aa it was, that Oswald would not yet depart, 
wflB every tiling to her. Where is their pride, some may 
ask, who would retain those they love by any other motive 
than that of affection f' 1 know not : but, the more we love, 
the less we rely on our own power ; and, whatever be the 
cause which securcB us the presence of tlie object dear to 
us, it is accepted with gratitude. There is often much 
vanity in a certain species of pride ; and if women a^ 
generally admired as Corinne have one real advanlage, it in 
the right to exult rather in what they feel than in what ' 
they inspire. 

Corinne and Nevil recommenced their excursions, by 
visiting the moEt remarkable among the numerous churches 
of Borne. They are all adorned by magnificent antiquities ; 
but diese festal ornaments, torn from Pagan temples, 
have here a strange, wild effect. Granite and por- 
phyry pillars are so plentiful, that they are lavished as if 
almost -valudeas, At St. John Lateran, famed for the 
councils that have been held in it, so great is tlte quantity 
of marble columns, that many of them are covered with 
cement, to form pilasters ; thus Indifferent has this pro- 
fusion of riches rendered its posseGsors. Some of these 
pillars belonged to the Tomb of Adrian, others to the 
Capitol; some still bear the forms of the geese which pre. 
served the Romans ; others have Gothic and even Arab- 
esque embellishtnenis. The urn of Agrippa contains the 
ishea of a pope. The dead of one generation give place 
to the dead of another, and tombs here as often change 
their occupants as the abodes of the living. Near St. John 
Lateran are the holy stairs, brought, it is said, from Je- 
Tutakm, and which no one ascends but on his knees ; ss 
Claudius, and even CiEBar, mounted those which led to the 
temple of Jupiter Cspilolinns. Beside St. John's is the 
font where Conslantine is supposed to have been baptized. 
In the centre of this ground is an obelisk, perhaps the 
moat ancient work of art in the world — contemporary with 
^e Trojan war; so respected, even by the barbarous 
Ganibyses, that he put a stop to the conflagration of a dty 
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tn its honour ; anil, far its sake, a king pledged the life of' 
hit only son. The Komuns brought it from the heart of 
Egypt by miracle. They turned the Nile from his course 
that it might be found, and carried to the sea. This 
obelisk is sllll covered with hieroglyphics, which have kept 
their secret for centuries, and defy the sages of to-day U 
(tedpher Eigns that might reveal the annals of India 
and of Egypt — the antiquities of andquity ! The 'n 
drouE charm of Rome consista not only in the real beauty 
of her monuments, but in the intereat they excite; the ma- 
terial for thinking they surest ; the speculations which, 
grow, every day, the Htronger from each new study. 

One of the most angular churches in Rome Is St. Paul's: 
its exterior is that of an 0-built bam; yet it is bedecked 
within by eighty pilluB of such exquisite material and pro. 
portion, that they are believed to have been tranBported 
from an Athenian temple, described by Pansanias, If 
Cicero said, in his day, 'we are surrounded by vestiges of' 
history,' what would be say now? Columns, statues, and 
pictures are bo prodigally crowded in the churches of mo- 
dern Rome, that, in St. Agnes', bisjehefa, turned face 
downwards, serve to pave a staircaisc, no one troubhng 
himself to ascertain what they might represent. How 
Mtonishing a spectacle were ancient Rome, had its trea- 
aures been left where they were found ! The immortal city, 
nearly as it was of yore, were still before ns: but could the 
men of our day dare to enter It ? The palaces of the Ro- 
man lords are vast in the extremcj and often display much 
architectural grace; but their interiors are rarely arranged 
by good taste. They have none of those elegant apart- 
ments invented elsewhere for the perfect enjoyment of 
social life. Superb gidleiiea, hung with the che/s-d,'(Evvre 
of the tenth Leo's age, are abandoned to the gaie of stj 
gers, by their lasty proprietors, who retire to their own ob- 
Kure little chambers, dead to the pomp of their ancestors, 
U were /Aey to the austere virtues of the Roman republic. 
The country-houses give one a still greater idea of solitude, 
and of their owners' carelessness amid the loveliest sci 
of nature. One walks immense gardens, doubting if they 
have a master ; (he grass grows in every path, yet in these 
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Tery alleyE are the tiees cut into sbapcs, after tlie fantastic 
mode that once reigned in France. Strange inconsistency ! 
this neglect of essentials, and affectation in what is uselcEs .' 
Most Italian t«ivns, indeed, surprise us with this mania, 
in a people who have constantly beneath their eyes sucli 
models of noble Bimplicity. They prefer glitter to con- 
venience ; and in every way betray the ftdvanlages and dis- 
advantages of not habitunliy mixing with society, Tbdr 
luxury ia rather that of fancy than of comfort. Isolated 
among themselves, they dread not that spirit of ridicule, 
which, in truth, seldom penetrates the interior of Roman 
abodes. Contrasting this with what they appear from 
without, one might say that they were rather built to dazzle 
the peasantry than for tlie reception of friends. 

After having shown Oswald the churches and the pa- 
laces, Corinne led him to the Villa Melini, whose lonely 
garden is ornamented soltJy by majestic trees. From 
thence is seen afar the chain of the Apennines, tinted by the 
transparent air against which their outlines are defined 
most picturesquely. Oswald and Corinne rested for some 
time, to taste the charms of heaven and the tranquillity of 
I nature. No one who has not dwelt in southern ebmea can 
I ibrm an idea of this stirless silence, unbroken by the Ught- 
est zephyr. The tenderest blades of herbage remain per. 
fectly motionless ; even the animals partake this noontide 
losutude. You hear no hum of insects, no chirp of grass- 
hopperii, no song of birds ; nothing is agitated, all aleejis. 
till storm or passion waken that natural vehemence which 
impetuously rdshes from this profound repose. The Ro- 
man garden possesses a great number of evergreena, that, 
during winter, add to the illusion whidi the mild air cre- 
ates. The tufted tops of pines, so close to each other that 
they form a kind of plain in the air, have a charming effect 
Anm any eminence ; trees of inferior stature are sheltered 
by this Terdant arch. Only two palms are to he fotwd in ' 
the Monks' Gardens : one is on a height ; it may be »e«i ' 
ftora some distance, always with pleasure. In returning 
towards the city, this image of a meridian more burning 
than that of Italy awakens a host of agreeable sensations. 
" Do jrou not find," said Corinne, " tliat nature here gives 







fiirih to reveries elsewhere unknon-n ? She ii 
wilh the heart of man ax if the Creator matle her the in- 
terprelness between his crealures and himGelf." — " I feel 
all ihi»," replied Oswald; " yet it may be but ynur melt- 
ing influence which lenden me so saEceptible. Ycfu reveal 
In me emotions which esterior objects maj create. I lived 
hut in my heart ; you hare revived my imagination. But 
the magic of the universe, which you teach me to appre. 
ciate, vrill never offer me aught lovelicc than jour looks, 
mme touching than jour voice." — "May the feeUng I 
kindle in your breast to-day," said Corinnc, " last as long 
as mj hfe ; or, at least, may my life last no longer than 
your love!" They finiahed their tour of Rome by the 
Villa Borghese. In no Roman palace or garden are the 
splenilourB of nature and art collected so tasteliilly , Every 
Idn«l of tree, superb waterfailB, with an incredible blending 
of statues, vases, and sarcophagi, here reanimate the my- 
thology of the land. Naii^ recline beside the streams; 
nymphs start from thickets worthy of such guests. Tombs 
repose beneath Eljsian shades ; Esculapius stands in 
the centre of an island ; Venus appears gliding from a 
bower. Ovid and Virgil might wander here, and beUeve 
themselves still in the Augustan age. The great works 
of sculpture, which grace this scene, give it a charm for 
ever new. Through its trees may be descried the city, 
St. Peter's, the Campagna, and those long arcades, ruins of 
sqneducti, which formerly conducted many a mountain 
RtreaiQ into old Home. There is every thing that can 
mingle puritj with pleasure, and promise perft;ct happiness : 
but if you ask whj this dehcinus spot is not inhabited, jou 
will be told, that the cattiva aria, or bad air, prevents its 
being occupied in summer. This enemy, each year, be- 
xiegea Rome more and more closely — its most charming 
abodes are deserted pCTforce. Doubtless the want of 
is one cause ; and therefore did the Romans dedicate 
woods to goddesses, that they might be respected by 
the people : yet have numberless forests been felled 
What can now be so Banctifle<l that avarii 
forbear its devastation ? This malaria is tl)c scourge of 
and often threatens its whole populMioa j >st>, paf 
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haps, it adds to the effect produced hy the lovely gardens 
to be found within the boundaricE, lis malignant powi>r 
is betrayed by no external eign : you respire an air that 
seems pUTp; the earth is fertile; a deUeious freshneBS alone 
in the evening for the heat of the day ; and all this i: 
death! 

" I love such invisible danger," said Oswald, "veiled] 
ae it is in delight. If death, as I heUeve, be but a 
happier life, why should not lie perfume of flowers, the 
shade of fine trees, and the breath of eve be charged to re. 
nitnd us of our fate f Of course, government ought, i 
every way, Co watch over human life ; but nature has 
secrets which imagination only can penetrate ; and I easily 
conceive that neither natives nor foreigners find any thing 
Id disgust them in the perils which belong to the s' 
seasons of the year." 
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CHAPTER I. 



03WALd'b irresolution, augmented hy misfortunes, taught 
him to fear every irrevocable enpgement. He dared r 
uk Corinne her name or story, though his love for her 
grew eftch day more strong : he could not look on 
without emotion ; hardly. In the midst of society, quit her 
nde for an instant; she said not a word he did not f 
nor expressed a sentiment, sad or gay, that was not reflected 
in his face. Yet, loving, admiring her as he did, he for- 
got not how little such a wife would accord with EngUsh 
habits ; how much slic differed from the idea his father 
formed of the woman it would become him to marry ; all 
he said to Corinne was restrained hy the disquiet these re- 
flecdons caused him. She perceived this but too plainly ; 
yet so much would it have cost her to break with him, 
th&t she lent herself to whatever could prevent a decisive 
; and, never poscessing much forethought^ (&. 
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■ teHtd in the present, such a 



it drewning of ilie 



Uieviuble future. She entirely secluded t 
world in this devotion to him ; but, at last, bort by his 
silence on their prospects, she resolved to accept a pressing 
invitation to a ball. Nothing is more common, in Rome, 
. than for persons to leave and return to society by fits; 
L there ia so litde gossip in Italy, that people do what they 
KUke, without comment, at least without obstacle, in affairs 
F cither of love or ambition. Foreigners are as safe as na. 
' tives in tlus rendezvous of Europeans. When Nevil learnt 
diat Coiinne was going Co a ball, he was out of humour ; 
for some time he had fancied that he detected in her a me- 
lancholy sympathetic with his own ; yet suddenly she 
I appeared to think of nothing but dancing (in which 
|. Ae so much excelled), and the eclat of a fete. Corinne 
I was not frivolous; but, feeling every day more subdued by 
r love, she wished to combat its force. She knew by ex- v 
perience that reflection and forbearance have less power 
oTer impassioned characters than dissinadon ; and she 
thought that, if unable to triumph over herself as she ought, 
the next best step were to do so as she could. When Ne- 
vit censured ber intenHons, she replied, " I want to ascer- 
taiD whether what formerly pleased can still amuse me, 
or whether my regard for you is to absorb every other in- 
terest of my life." — " You would fain cease to love me," 
he said. " Not so," she replied ; " but it is only in do- 
mestic life that it can be agreeable to feel one's self lorded 
OTer by a single affection. To me, who need my wit and •' 

(genius to sustain the reputation of tlie life I have adopted, 
it i« a great misfortune to love as 1 love you." — "You 
will not sacrifice your glory to me, then f " cried Oswald. — 
" Of what importance were it to you," she replied, " if I 
did ? Since we are not destined'for each other, 1 must not 
for ever destroy the kind of happiness with which I ought 
W content myself." Lord Nevil said nothing; consdoua 
that he could not now speak without explaining hig de- 
mgae ; and, in truth, he was ignorant of them himself. 
He sighed, and reluctantly followed Corinne to the ball. 
It was the Brst time, since his loss, that he had gone to 
Midi an assembly. Its tumult w ot^tawed lum itukt hft j 
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rerouincd for eome period in a hall beside (he dnncinf;- 
raani, with his hesd reclined upon his hand; not even 
wislting to see Corinne dance. All miwic, even if its oc- 
casion be a gay one, rendere us pensive. The Count 
d'Erfeuil arrived, enchanted with the crowd and a 
mentB, which once more reminded him of France. 
done my best," he eajd, " lo intereat myself in their 
vaunted ruins, but I Bee nothing in them : 'tis a mere pri 
judice, this fuis about rubbish covered with briars! 
shitl apeak my mind when I return to France ; for it . 
high time that the farce should he ended. There is not 
single building of to-day, in good repair, that is not worth 
all these trunks of pillars, and moiddy bas-reliefs, which 
can only he admired through the spectacles of pedantry. 
A rapture which one must purchase by study cannot be very 
vivid in itself. One needs not apoil one's complexio: 
over musty books, to appreciate the sights of Paris." / 

Lord Nevil was ailent, and d'ErfeuU questioned him o: 
his opinion of Rome. " A ball is not the best place fo 
serious conversation," said Oswald ; " and yoa know that I 
can atford yon no other." — "Mighty fine," repUed the 
Count. "I own I am gayer than you; but who can aay 
that I am not wiser too? Trust me, there is much phi- 
losophy in taking the world as it goes." — " Perhaps you 
are ri^t," answered Oswald; "but, as you are what you ^ 
are by nature, and not hy reflection, your manner of living 
can belong to no one but yourself." 

D'Erfeuil now heard the name of Corinne from the ball- 
room, and went lo learn what was doing there. Nevil fol. 
lowed him to the door, and saw the handsome Neapohtan 
Prince Amalii soliciting her to dance the Tarantula v ~ ' 
him. All her friends joined in this request. She waited 
for no importunity, but promised with a leadinets which 
astonished d'Erfeuil, accustomed as he was to the reAisalB 
with which it is the fashion to precede consent. In Italy 
these airs are unknown : there, every one is simple enough ^ 
to believe thut he cannot better please society than hy 
promptly fulfilling whatever it requires. Corinne would 
have introduced this natural manner, if she had not found 

there. The dress she had aasuined was light and elegant. 



Her locki vere confined by a Eilken fillet, and Lcr eyes 
Ktpresseil an animation which rendered her more allrBCtive 
than ever. Oswald was oneaE; ; diapleased with his own 
ml^ection Ut charmti whose existence he was inclined to 
deplore, as, Tilt from wishing to gratifj' him, it was almost 
in order to escape Jioni his power that Corinne shone iijith 
thus enclianringly : yet, who could resist her seducing 
grace? Eveninscom shewould have heen still triumphanc; 
but scorn was not in her disposition. She perceired her 
lover; anil blushed, as she bestowed on him one of her 
sweetest smiles. The Prince Amalfi accompanied himself 
with castanets. Corinne saluted the assembly with both 
bands ; then, turning, took the tambourine, which her psrt' 
ner presented to her, and she teat time as she danced. 
Her gesntres displayed that easy union of modesty and vo- 
luptuousness, such as must have so awed the Indians when 
the Bayarderes — poels of the dance — depicted the various 
passions hy characteristic attitudes. Corinne was so well 
acijuninted with antique painting and sculpture, that her 
posilions were so many studies for the votaries of art. 
Now she held her tambourine above her head; somelimea 
advanced it with one hand, while the other ran over its 
little bells with a dexterous rapidity that brought lo mind 
the girls of Herculaneum. (14) TIlit waa not French 
dancing, remarkable for the difficulty of jla steps ; it was a 
movement more allied to fancy and to sentiment. The air 
to which she danced, pleased alternately by its softness and 
ila precision. Corinne as thoroughly infected the spectators 
with her own sensations as she did while extemporising 
poetry, playing on her lyre, or designing an expressive 
group. Every thing was language for her. The musicians, \ 
in gazing on her, felt all the genius of their art ; and every 
wimesa of this magic was clectritied by impassioned joy, 
transported into an ideal world, there lo dream of bliss 
unknown below. 

There is a part of the Neapolitan dance where the heroine 
kneels, while the hero marches round her, like a conqueror. 
Bow dignified looked Corinne at that moment 1 Wbal a 
sovereign she was on ber knees ! and when she rose, clashing 
iJmKi aiij lunbouiiDe, she appeared animated 1^ ntch oa* 
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tliusiasm of youthful beauty, that one might have thought 
she needed no life hut her own to make her happy. Alas, 
it was not thus J though Oswald teared it, and aighi^, as 
if her every success separated her farther from him. When 
the FriDce, in his turn, knelt to Corinne, she, if possible, 
surpassed herself. Twice or thrice she fled round him, 
her Bandalled feet skimming the floor with the speed of 
lightning ; and when, shaking her tambourine above his 
head with one hand, she signed with the other for him to 
rise, every man present was templed to prostrate himself 
before her, except Lord Nevil, who drew back some paces, 
and d'Erfeuil, who made a step or two forwards, in order 
Ui compliment Corinne. The Italians gave way lo what 
they felt, without one fear of making themselves remark- 
able. They were not like men so accustomed to society, 
and the selfJove which it excites, as lo thiuk on the efitit 
they might produce: they are never to be turned irom their 
pleasures by vanity, nor from their purposes by applause. 

Corinne, charmed with the result of her attempt, thanked 
her frienda with amiable simpUcity. She was satisfied, and 
permitted her content to be seen, with childlike candour; 
her greatest desire was to get through the crowd to the 
door, Bgunst which Oswald was leaning. She reached it 
at last, and paused for him to speak. — " Corinne," he 
Eud, endeavouring to conceal bath his delight and his di»- 
tress, " you hiive extorted universal homage; butisthere, 
among aU your adorers, one brave, one trusty friend; one; 
protector for life ? or can the clamours of flattery suffice a 
■otil like yours?" 



CHAPTER II. 

press of company prevented Corinne's reply : they were 
going to supper; nod each cittmtiei-eaerventehasteTiei to seal 
tlimself beside his lady. A fair stranger arrived and found 
no room; yet not a man, save Oswald and d'Erfeuil, rose 
to ofier her his place. Not that the Romans were either rude 
wselfish; but they believed that their honour depended 
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their aevet quitting their pQBl of duty. Some, unable to 
in seats, leaned beliind tbeir mistresses' cbairs, ready to 
obey the alightest sign. The femakb spoke but to tiieir 
lovras; Btrangeis wandered in ysin around a circle where 
no one had a word lo spare them; for Italian women are 
ignorant of that coquetry which renders a love affdr no- 
thing more than the triumph of self-conceit : they wish to 
please no eyes save those that are dear to them. The 
mind is never misled before the heart. The most abrupt 
commencements are often followed by sincere devotion, and 
even hy lasting constancy. Infidelity is more censured in 
man than in woman. Three or four men, beneath different 
titles, may follow the same beauty, who takes them with 
her every where, sometimes without troubUng herself to 
name them to the master of the house which receives the 
party. One is the favourite; another anpires to be so; a 
third calls himself the sufferer (t/jiafifo): though disdained, 
he is permitted to be of use; and all these rivals live peace- 
ably together. It is only among the common people that 
you still bear of the stiletto ; but the whole country pre- 
sents a wild mixture of simpieness and of vice, dissimulatioi] 
and truth, good-nature and revenge, strength and weakness; 
justifying the remark, that the best of these qualities may 
be found among those who will do nothing for vanity; the 
worst among such as will do any thing for interest, whether 
tbe interest of love, of avarice, or ambition. Distinctions 
of rank are generally disregarded in Italy. It is not from 
aloicism, but from heedless familiarity, that men are here 
insensilJe to aristocratic pr^udlces: constituting themselves 
~ ' ;, they admit every body. After supper 

sat down to play ; some of thp women at hazard, others 
silent whist; and not a word was now uttered in the 
noisy just before. The people of the South 
often run thus quickly from the extreme of agitation 10 that 
of repose : it is one of the peculiaritiea of their character, 
that indolence is succeeded by activity: indeed, in all re- 
spects they are the lest men on whose merits or defects we 
ought 10 decide at first sight; so contrasted are the quali- 
ties they unite: the creature all prudence to-day may bo 
all audacity to-morrow. They are often apathetic, froiti 
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jtut having made, or prepariog to make, some great e&et- 
tion. Id fact, tbey waste not one energy of their minds on 
society, but honrd them till called forth by Btrong events. 
At tliii< assembly many p«raons lost enormous sums, without 
the slightest change of countenance; yet the same beings 
could not have related a trivial anecdote without the mo«t 
lively and espressive gesticulation. But when the pnsaions 
have atlained a certain degree of violence, they shriak from 
tight, and veil themselves in silence. 

Nevil could not surmount the bitter fc(>1ings this ball 
engendered : he believed that the Italians bsd weaned his 
love from him, at least for a time. He was very nretched; 
yet his pride prevented his evincing aught beyond a con. 
tempt for the tributes offered her. ^Vhen asked to play 
he refused, as did Corimie, who beckoned him to sit bwide 
her; he feared to compromise her name bypassing a whole 
evening alone with her before the eyes of the world. "Be 
at ease on that head," she replied ; " no one tliinlts about 
UB, Here no established etiquette esacts respect; a kindly 
poUtenesa is all tbat is required; no one wishes to annoy or 
to be annoyed. 'Tis true that we have not here what in 
England is called liberty ; but our sodol independence ii 
perfect." — " That is," said Oswald, " that no reverence 
is paid to appeorances." — " At least, here is no hypocrisy," 
she answered. — " Rochefoucault says, ' The least among 
the defects of a woman of gallantry is that of being one ;' 
but whatever be the faults of It^an woraen, deceit does 
not conceal them ; and if marriage vows are not held 
sufSciently sacred, they are broken by mutual consent." — 
" It ia not sincerily that causes this kind of frankness," 
reiihed Oswald, " but indifference to public opinion. I 
brought hither an introduction to a princess, and gave it to 
the servant I bad hired here, who said to me, ' Ah, Sir, just 
now, this will do you no service, the princess sees no one ; 
ahe is innamorata.' Thus was the fact of a lady's being in 
love proclaimed like any other domestic affair. Nor is diis 
publicity excused by fidelity to one passion : many attach- 
ments succeed eacli other, all etjually well known. Women 
have so little mystery in these ties, that lliey speak of them 
with less embarrassment than our brides could talk of their 
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husbands. It is not easy to believe that any deep or re- 
fined affection can exist with this shameless fickleness. 
Though nothing is thought of but love, here can be no ro- 
mance : adventures are so rapid, and so open, that nothing 
is left to be developed ; and, justly to describe the general 
method of arranging these things, one ought to begin and 
end in the first chapter. Corinne, pardon me if I give you 
pain. You are an Italian; that should disarm me: but one 
season why you are thus incomparable is, that you unite tlie \ 
best characteristics of our different nations. I know not 
where you were educated, but you certainly cannot have 
passed all your life here: perhaps it was in England. Ah, 
if so, how could you leave that sanctuary of all that is\ 
modest, for a land where not only virtue, but love itself, 
is so little understood. It may be breathed in the air, but 
does it reach the heart ? The poetry, here, in which love 
plays so great a part, is full of brilliant pictures, indeed ; 
but where will you find the melancholy tenderness of our 
bards .^ What have you to compare with the parting of 
Jaffier and Belvidera, with Romeo and Juliet, or with the 
lines in Thomson's Spring depicting the happiness of 
wedded life ? Is there any such life in Italy ? and, without 
homefelt felicity, how can love exist ? Is not happiness 
the aim of the heart, as pleasure is that of the senses } \ 
Would not all young and lovely women be alike to us, did 
not mental qualities decide our preference ? What, then, 
do these, qualities teach us to crave ? an intercourse of \ 
thought and feeling, permanent and undivided ! This is 
what we mean by marriage. Illegitimate love, when, un- 
happily, it does occur among us, is still but the reflex of 
marriage. The same comfort is sought abroad which 
cannot be found at home ; and even infidelity in England \ 
is more moral than Italian matrimony." 

This severity so afflicted Corinne that she rose, her 
eyes filled with tears, and hurried home. Oswald was in 
despair at having offended her ; but the irritation this ball 
had dealt him found a channel in the censure he had just 
pronounced. He followed her; but she would not see him. 
Next morning he made another attempt; but her door was 
still closed. This was out of character in Corinne ; but 
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vas BO diaiuayed by hia opinion of her coiititrywomen, 
that slie resolved, if possible, to concEil her affection from 
him for ever. Oswald, on hia part, was confirmed by this 
unusual conduct in the discontent that unlucky iete had 
engendered ; he was excited to struggle against the Ecnti. 
ment whose empire he dreaded. His principles were strict. 
Coriime's manners sometimes evinced a too miiversal 
wish to please : her conduct and carriage were noble and 
reserved ; but her opinions were ovcrJndulgent. In fact, 
though dazxled and enervated, something stiU combated 
his woakness. Such a slate often embitters our language ; 
we are displeased with ouisetves and others ; we sutfer so 
much, that we long to brave the worst at once, and, by open 
war, ascertain which of our two formidable emotions is to 
triumph. It was in this mood that he wrote to Coriune. 
He knew his letter was angry and unbecoming; yet a 
confusion of impulses urged him to send it. He was so 
miserable in his present siluetion, that he longed, at any 
price, for some change ; and was reckless how his doubts 
were answered, so that they came to a termiuation. A 
rumour brought him by Count d'Erfeuil, though he believed 
it not, contributed, perhaps, to render his style still more 
nnkind. It was said that Corinne was about to marry 
Prince Amalti. Oswald well knew that she did not love this 
man, and ought to have been sure that tlw report sprung 
merdy from her having danced with him ; but he per- 
■uaded himself that she had received Amalfi when denied 

I to him: therefore, though too proud to confess his personal 
jeaIousy,he vented it on the people in whose favour he knew 
lier to be so prepossessed. 
: 



CHAPTER III. 

" To Corinne. 

■' Jnmjary 24. 1795. 

Yoc refuse to see me ; you are offended by my list 

Tiversation, and no doubt intend henceforth to admit none 

but your countrymen, and thus expiate your recent devi- 

from Uiaf rule. Yet, far from repenting the sinceiiiy 
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Hlti which I spoke to you, whom, perhaps cliimerically, 1 
K'^'Hild fain conBider on English woman, I will dare to say still 
more plainly, that you can preserve neither your own ilignity 
nor your own peace, by choosing a husband from your pre- 
eent society. I know not one Italian who deserves you ; 
not one who could honour you by his alliance, whatever 
were the tille he had. to bestow. The men are far less 
eatimable here than the women, to whose errors they add 
worse of their own. Would you persuade me that these 
B0U8 of the South, who so carefully avoid all trouble, and 
live but for enjoyment, can be capable of love ? Did you 
not, last month, see at the Opera a man who had not eight 
days before lost a wife he was said to adore ? The meA 
mory of the dead, the thought of death itself, is here, as 
much aa possible, thrown aside. Funeral ceremonies are , 
performed by the priests, as the duties of love are fulfilled 
by catolierw serventes. Custom has prescribed all riles i 
beforehand; regret and enthusiasm are nothing. But 
what, above all, must be destructive to love, is the fact, that 
your men cannot be respected : women give them no credit 
for submission, because they found them originally weak, 
and deatitute of all serioua employment. It is requisite, 
Ibr the perfection of natural and social order, that men , 
should protect, and women be protected ; but by guardians 
adoring the weakness they defend, and worshipping th^ 
gentle divinity which, tike the Penates of the ancients, calli 
down gowl fortune on the house. Here one might almost 
wy that woman is the sultan, and men her seraglio: it is 
they who have most pliancy and softness, An Italian 
proverb says, * Who knows not how to feign, knows not 
how to live.' Is not that a feminine maxim ? but where 
you have neither military glory nor free institutions, how 
riiould men acquire strength or m^esty of mind } Their 
wit degenerates into a kind of cleverness, with which tliey 
(day the game of life like a match at chess, wherein suc- 
ceu is every thiug. All that remains of their love for 
mtlquily consists in exaggerated expressions and e^xiemal 
Indeur ; but. beside this baseless greatness, you often 
1 the most vulgar laslcs, the most miserably neglected 
la this, then, Corinne, the country jou. pKit^l-. 
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Ie its boialerous applause so essential to you, that every 
other kind of tlestiny wuuld seem dull, compared with these 
re-echoing bravos ? Wlio could hope to make yoix 
happy, in tearing you Iroin this tumult ? You are an in- 
coraprehensihle perinn : deep in feeling, Euperficial in taste; 
independent by pride of soul, enalavetl by a desire far dis- 
Eipaiion; capable of lovini; but one, yet requiring the 
notice of all ihe world. You are a Borceress, who aiter~ 
nately disturb and reassiure me ; who, when most sublime, V 
can at once descend from the region where you reign alone, 
to lose yourself among the herd. Corlnne, Corinne ' 
loving you, it is impossible to avoid fearing and doubting 
" Oswald." 

Indignant as Corinne felt at Nevil's antipathy to her 
' ; was relieved by guessing that the fete, and 
:^er refusal to speak with him, had ruffled his temper. She 
hesitated, or bebeved herself hesitating, fur some time, 
as to the line of conduct she ought to pursue. Love made 
her Bigh for his presence : yet ahe could not brook his sup- 
podng that she wished to be his wife; though in fortune, 
at least, his equal, and no way beneath hun in name, if 
ahe deigned to reveiil iL Tlie uncontrolled life she had 
chosen might have given her some aversion to marriage ; 
■nd certainly, had not her attachment blinded her to all 
the pangs she must endure in espousing an Englishman, 
and renouncing Italy, she would have repulsed such an 
idea with disdain. A woman may fo^et her pride in 
all that concerns the heart : but when worldly interest 
appears the obstacle to inclination ; when the peraon be- 
lored COD be accused of sacrificing himself in his union, 
she can no l<Higer abandon herself to her feelings before 
him. Corinne, however, unable to break with her lover, 
trusted that she still might meet him, yet conceal her 
■tfection. It was in this belief that she determined on 
replying only lo his accusations of the Italians, and rea- 
Boningon them as if interested by no otliersultjcct. Perhaps 
the best way in which such a Roman can rc^iiin her cold^' 
nesB and her dignity, is that of entrenching herself in the 
fiitlteBB of her mental superiority. ' 



" 7T> Lord JVevil, 

"Jan. 25. 1795. 
" If your letter concerned no one but me, niy Lord, I 
should not attempt to justify luyself. My character is so 
easly known, that he who cannot comprehend it intuitively, 
would not he enlightened by any explanation ] could give. 
The virtuous reserve of EngliKbvrometi, and the more art- 
ful graces of the French, often conceal one half of what 
paases in their bosomB ; and what you are pleased to call 
ma^c in me, is nothing but an unconstrained disposition, 
which permits my varying, my inconsistent thoughts to be 
heard, without my taking the painE of bringing tbem into 
Uine. Such harmony is nearly always faciicious ; for 
I tnost genuine characters are heedleeEly confiding. But it ig 
Lmt of myself that I would speak to you ; it is of the un- -. 
pArtuDate nation whom yon attack so cruelly. Can mj 
I^ard for my friends have instilled this bitter malignity ? 
You ktww tne loo well to be jealous of them ; nor have I 
the vanity to suppoee that any such sentiment has rendered 
you thus unjust. You tay hut what all foreigners say of 
the Italians, what tnust strike every one at first ; but you 
■hould look deeper ere you thus sentence a people once so 
great. Whence came it ibat in the Roman day they were 
the most military in the world ; during the republics of the 
middle ages, the most tenacious of their freedom ; and, in 
the sixteenth century, the most illustrious for literature, 
sdence, and the arts } Has not Italy pursued fame in 
eTef7 shape f If it be lost to ber now, blame her political 
tituation ; since, in olhet circumstances, she showed herself 
■o unlike all she is. 1 may be wrong, but the faults of 
the Italians only enhance my pity for their fate. Strangers, 
from time to time, have conquered and distracted this fair 
land, the object of their perpetual ambition ; yet strangers 
forever reproach her natives with the defects inevitable to 
m van^tiished race. 

Europe owes her learning, her accomplishments, to 
t Italians ; and, having turned liieir own gifts against 
, would gla<l]y deny them the only glory left to a 
ip\e deprived of martial power and public liberty. It 
~VAltt govemmenta form the cluuaclcrs of nUiaBK\ ' 
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andj in Italy herself, you will find TCinarkiWe iliGtincSoni 
between tlie inhabitants of di&erent states. Tlie Ptedinon- 
tesSj who once formed a smaU national corps, have a i 
WM-iike spirit than the rest. The Floceolines, who I 
mostly possessed either freedom or liberal rulers, arc well-. 
educated and well-mannered. The Venetians and the 
Genoese evince a capacity for poUtios, bceausu they have a 
repubhcan aristocracy. The Milanese are more sini 
thanks to their long intercourse with northern niiti 
The Neapahlans are prompt to rebel, having for ages lived 
beneath an imperfect government, hue still one of their 
own. The Roman nobles have nothing to do, either di> 
plomatic or miUtary^ and may well remain idly ignorant ; 
but the ecclesiastics, whose career is definite, have facultiea ' 
far more developed; and, as the papal law observes a 
diatinetion of birth, but is purely elective in its ordinance 
of the clergy, the result la, a species of UberaKty, not in 
ideas, but in habits, which renders Rome the most agreeable 
abode for those who have neither power nor emulation for 
sustaining a part in the world. The people of the South* 
are more easily modified by existing institutions than thosei 
of the North. This climate induces a languor favourable 
to resignation, and nature offers enough to console mai 
for the advantages society denies. Undoubtedly there ii 
much corruption in Italy : its civilisation is far from refine- 
ment. ThereiBasavagewildncBS beneath Italian cunning;> 
it is that of a hunter lying in wait for his prey. Indolent 
people easily become dy and shifting ; their natural gentle- 
ness serves to hide even a fit of rage ; for it is by our ha. 
bitual manner that an accidental change of feeling may be- 
best concealed. Yet Itahans have both truth and con- 
itancy in their private connections. Interest may sway 
them, but not pride. Here is no ceremony, no fashion ;» 
none of the little everyday tricks for creating a seosation. 
Tile usual sources of acliitce and of envy exist not here, 
Foes and rivals are deceived by those who consider Ihem- 
eelvEs at war with them ; but, while in peace, they i 
'ith honesty and candour. This ia tlie very cause of your 
tmiplaint. Our women hear of nothing but love; they live 
1 an atmosphere of seduction and dangerous example; 
yet (heir fianknesa tends an ionoceace to gallantry itself. 
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They have no fear of ridicule: many are so ignorant that 
they cannot even write, and confeRS it without Bcruple. 
Thej engage a Pagtietto to answer letters for them, which 
he does on paper large enough for a petition ; but among 
the better classes you see profesBors from the academies in 
iheir black scatfe, giving lessons publicly. If you are in- 
clined to laugh at them, they ask you, ' Is there any harm 
in umlerBtanding Greek, or living by our own exertioDB? 
How can you deride eo matter-of-course a proceeding ? ' 
Due I, my Lord, tcuch on a more delicate subject? — the 
reason why our men so seldom display a military spirit. 
They readily expose their lives for love or hate ; in such 
causes, the wounds given and received neither astonish nor 
alarm their witnesses. Fearless of death, when natural 
po^ona command them to defy it, they still, I must con- 
fess, value life above the political interests which slightly 
affect those who can scarcely be said to have a country. 
Chivalrous honour has little influence over a people among 
whom the opinions that nourish it are dead; naturally 
enough, in such a disorganisation of public af&irs, women 
gain a great ascendency ; perhaps too much so for them to , 
respect or admire their lovers, who, nevertheless, treat < 
than with the most delicate devotion. Domestic virtue 
constitutes thewelfare and the pride of EngUshwomen; but 
in no land, where love dispenses with its sacred bonds is 
the happiness of women watched over aa in Italy. If our 
men cannot make a moral code for immorality, they are at 
least just and generous in their participation of cares and 
duties. They consider themselves more culpable than, 
tbdr mistresses when they break their chains : tliey know 
that women make the heaviest sacrifice ; and believe, that 
before the tribunal of the heart the greatest criminals are 
thoK who have done most wrong. Men err from selfish- 
neas ; women because they are weak. Vlliere society is at 
oiice vigorous and corrupt, that is, most merciless to the 
faults that are followed by the worst mUfartunes, women 
of conne are used with more severity ; but whei« we have 
no ntablished eliiguclles, natural charity has a greater 
Spite all that has been said of Italian perlldy, I 
rl, that tbeie is as much real good-nature hgi 
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in any other country of the world; and thsi, slandered a 
it is by strangers, rfiey wiil no where meet with a Itinile^ 
reception. Italians are reproached as flatterers ; it 
nti premeditated plan, but in mere eagemeas to plea: 
they lavish expressions of affection, not often belied by 
their conduct. Would they be ever-faithful frienda, if 
called on to prove so in danger or adversity? — A very 
small number, I allow, might be capable of such friend, 
ship ; but it is not to Italy alone that this observation 
appUcable. I have previously admitted their Oriental ij 
doloDce. Yet the very women, who appear like so many, 
beauties of a harem, may surprise you by traits of gener- 
osity or of revenge : as for the man, give them but an ob- 
ject, and, in eIk months, you might find that they would 
have learned and understood whatever was required oS 
them ; but, while they are untaught, why should females 
be insOucied > An Italian girl would soon become worthy 
of an intelligent husband, provided that she loved him j 
but in a country where all great interests are suppressed, x 
careless repose is more noble than a voii] agitation about 
trifles. Literature itself must languish, where thoughts 
are not renewed by vigorous and varied action. Yet in 
vrhat land have arts and letters been more worshipped ?' 
History shows us, that the popes, princes, and people have 
at all diDBS done homage to distinguished painters, sculp- 
tors, poets, and other writers. (15) This zeal was 
my Lord, one of the first motives which attached n 
country. 1 did not find here those seared ima^nations. 
that discouraging spirit, nor that despotic mediocrity, 
which, elsewhere, can so soon stifie innate abihty. Here a 
felidlouB phrase takes fire, as it were, among its auditors^ 
As genius is the gift which ranks highest amongst u 
inevitably excites much envy. Feregolese was assai 
ated: Giorgione wore a cuirass, when obliged to paint In 
uy public place ; but the violent jealousy to which talent 
gives blrtb here, is such aa in other realms is created by- 
power ; it seeka not to depreciate the object it can hate, or 
even kill, from the very fanaticism of admiration. Finally, 
when we see so much life in a circle so contracted, in th» 
midat of so many obstacleB and oppressions, we can hardly 
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ibrbcar from r vivid colicitude for those who respire with 
tnch avidity the little air that Fancy breathes through the 
boundaries which confine them. These are so limited, 
that men of our day can rarely acquire the pride and flrni. 
ness which mark those of freer und more military states. 
I will even confess, if you desire it, my Lord, that such a 
national character must inspire a woman with more en- 
tfausiaani ; but is it not possible that a man may be brave, 
boDDurable, nay, unite aU the attributes which can leach us 
bve, nitbout possessing those that might promise us 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'bis letter revived all Oswald's remorse at having even 
diougbt of detaching himself from his love. The com- 
nanding inteUectual mildness of its reproof affected him 
deeply. A superiority bo vast, so real, yet so simple, ap. 
peaied to him out of all ordinary rule. He was never 
inaeusible that this was not tbe tender creature his fancy 
had chosen for the partner of his life : all he remembered 
of Lucy Edgarmond, at twelve years of age, better ac- 
corded with that ideal. But who could be compared with 
Corinne f She was a miracle formed by Dature, in his 
behalf, he dared believe; since he might flatter himself 
that he was dear to her. Yet what would be his pros- 
pects if he declared his iuclination to make her his wife? 
Such, he thought, would be his decision ; yet the idea that 
her past life had not been entirely irreproachable, and that 
snch an uoLon would assuredly have been condemned by 
hit father, again overwhelmed him with painflU anxiety. 
He was not so subdued by grief, as he had been ere be 
met Corinne; but he no longer felt the calm which may 
accompany repentance, when a whole life is devoted to 
ca^iate our faults. Formerly he did not fear yielding to 
hia taddeit memories, but now he dreaded the meditation! 
which revealed to him the secrets of liis heart. He waa 



Jir^aliog to seek Corinne, to thank her for her letter, and 
obtain pardon for his own, ■when his apartment was sud- 
denly entered by Mr. Edgarmond, the young Lucy's near 
relation. 

This gentleman had Uved chiefly on his estate in Wales ; 
lie possessed just the principles and the pr^udice that 
serve to keep things as they are; and this is an advantage 
vhere things are as well arranged as liuman reason per- 
mits. In such a case, the partisans of estabUshed order, eveh 
though stubbornly bigoted to their own way of thinking, 
deserve to be regarded as rational and enlightened men- 
Lord NevU shuildered as this name was announced. 
All Ihe past seemed to rise before him in an instant ; 
»nd his next idea was, that Lady Edgarmond, the mother 
of Lucy, had charged her kinsman with reproaches. 
This thonght restored his setf-commaiid : he received his 
countryman with excessive coldness; though not a single 
aim of the good man's journey concerned our hero. He 
was travelling for his health, exercising himself in the 
chase, and drinking " Success to King George and old 
England ! " He was one of the best fellows in the world, 
with more wit and education than would have been sup. 
powd : ultra-Enghsh, even on points where it would have 
been advisable to ))c less so; keeping up, in all countries, 
the habits of his own, and avoiding their natives, not from 
contempt, but a reluctance to speak in foreign tongues, 
■nd a timidity which, at the age of fifty, rendered him 
extremely shy of new acquaintance. 

'■ I am deUghted to see you," lie said to Nevjl. " I 
^o to Naples in a fortnight: shall I find you there? I 
wish I may ! having but little time to Ktay in Italy, as my 
legiment emliarks shortly." — " Your regiment ! " repeated 
Oswald, colouring, not that he had forgotten that, having a 
year's leave of absence, his presence would not be io soon 
required ; but he blushed to thinlc that Corinne might 
banish even duty from his mind. " Your corps," con- 
tinued Mr. Edgarmond, "will leave you more leisure for 
the quiet necesiurv to restore yoiv strength. Just before 
' kft England 1 saw a little cousin of mine in whom you 
intere«Ied : she is a charming girl ! and, by the time 
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you return, neit year, I don't doubt that she will be ihe 
flDGBt wom&n in England." Nevil wns silent, and Mi. Ed- 
gBmioud too. For some ^ne al'ter thie, they addressed each 
other Tery laconically, though with kind politeness, and the 
guest rose to depurl ; but, turning from the door, eoid, ab- 
ruptly, " Apropos, my Lord, you can do me a favour. I am 
told that you know the celebrated Corinne ; and, though I 
generally shrink from foreigners, I am really curious to see 
fcer." — " I will Hsk her permission to take you to her 
iiotue, then," replied Oswald. " Do, I b^ ; let me see 
a, some day when she extemporises, dances, and sings." — 
Corinne." returned Nevil, "does not thus display her 
forapliEhmenls before strangers: sbe is every way your 
^«qual wid mine." — " Forgive mj mistake," cried bis 
^end ; " hut as she is merely called Corinne, and, at six 
kod twenty, lives unprotected by any one of her family, I 
thcm^it that she subsisted by her talents, and might gladly 
■die any opportunity of making them known." — "Her , 
fortune is independent," replied Oswald, hastily ; " her , 
mind still more so." Mr. Edgarmond regretted .that ' 
be had mentioned her, seeing that the topic interested 
Lord Nevil. 

No people on earth deal more considerately with true 
■ffections than do the English. He departed ; Oswald re.. 
muued alone, exclaiming to himself, " 1 ought to marry 
Corinne ! I must secure her against future misinterpret- 
aiton. I will offer her the little 1 can, rank end name, in 
return for the feHcity which she alone can grant mc." In 
this mood, full of hope and love, he hastened to her honse; 
jret, by a natural impulse of diffidence, began by reassuring 
himself with conversation on indilferent themes : among 
them was the request of Mr. Edgarmond. She was evi. 
denlly discomposed by tliat name, and, in a trembling 
voice, refused his visit. Osivald was greatly astonished. 
" 1 should have tliought that with you, who receive bo 
much company," he said, " the tide of m.v friend would 
be no motive for exclusion." — " Do not be offended, my 
Lord," she said; "bdieveme, I mimt have powerful reasons 
fbr denying any wish of yours." — " Will youiellme those 
RMMIIB ?" he asked. " ImpoBsible!" sheanswered. "Be 
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then," he artitulated. The Tehemence of his feelings 
chei^ked his speech ; he would have left her, but Corinne, 
through her teats, exclaimetl in English, " For God's sake 
Btay, if you would not break my heart !" 

These words and aecents thrilled Nevil to the EOiilj 
he reseated hiBiself at some diatance from her, leaning hia 
bead against an alabaster vase, and murmuring, " Cruel 
woman ! ymi see 1 love you, and am twenty times a day 
ready to offer jou my hand ; yet you wil] not tell me who 
you are, Coriime! Tell me now!" — "Oswald," 
sighed, "you know not how you pain me: were I rash 
enough to obey, you woidd cease to love me." — " Great 
God!" he cried, "what have you to reveal ?" — "Nothing 
that renders me unworthy of you : hut do not exact it. 
Borne day, pethaiis, when yon love me better — if — ah'! 1 
know not what 1 say — you shall know all, but do n 
abandon me unheard, Promise it in the name of your 
now sainted father I" 

" Name him not !" raved Oswald. " Know you if he 
would unite or part us ? If you beheve he would consent, 
aay so, and 1 shall surmount this anguish. I will one day 
teU you the sad story of my Ufe ; hut now, behold the si 
to which you have reduced me !" 

Cold dews stood on his pale brow; his tremhhng 
lips could utter no more. Corinne seated herself beside 
him ; and, holding his hands in hers tenderly, recalled 
him to himself. " My dear Oswald !" slie said, " 
Mr.Edgarmond if he was ever in Northumberland, 
at least, if be has been there only wiihin the last five 
years : if so, you may bring him hither." Oswald gazed 
fixedly on her; she cast down her eyes in silen 
will do what you desire," he said, and departed. Secluded 
in his chamber, he exhausted his conjectures on the secrets 
of Corinne. It appeared evident that she had passed 8< 
time in England, and that her family name must be known 
there : but what was her motive for concealment, and why 
had she left his country ? He wai convinced that ni 
conld attach to her life ; but he feared that a combination 
of circumstances might have made her seem blamable i 
the eyes of others. He was armed against the disappio 



a of every country save England. The memory of \ 
Ur father tras bo entwined with that of his native laud, 
that each sentimenl strengthened the other. Oswald learned 
from Edgannond that he had visited Northnmberland for 
the first time a year ago; and therefore promised to ii 
troduce him si Corinne'a that evening. He wag the first 
to arrive there, in order to warn her against the miscon- 
eeptioDB of his friend, and beg her, hy a cohl reserve of 
manner, to show him how much he was deceived. 

" If you permit me," she observed, " I would rather 
treat hint as 1 do every one else. If he w[9hcs Co hear the 
improvisatrice, he sh^i ; I will show myself to him such 
as I am ; for 1 think he will as easily perceive my tightful 
pride through this simple conduct, as if I behaved with an 
aSbcted constraint," — " You are right, Corinne," said 
Oswald: "how wrong were he who would attempt to\ 
diange you from your admirable self!" The test of the 
party now joined them. Nevil placed himself near his love, 
with an added air of deference, rather to command that of 
others than to satisfy himself; he had soon the joj of 
finding this efibrt needless. She captivated Edgarmond, 
not only by her charms and conversation, but by inspiring -., 
that esteem which sterling characters, however contrasted, i 
naturally feel for each other; and when he ventured c 
ukingher to extemporise for hiro, be aspired to this honour 
with the most revering earnestness. She consented without 
delay; for she knew how to give her favours a value beyond 
■hat of difficult attainment. She was anxious to please the 
countryman of Nevil, — a man whose report of her ought 
to have some weight, — but these thoughts occasioned her 
■0 mddeiv a tremor, that she knew not how to begin. 
Oswald, grieved that she should not shine her best before 
an Englishman, tumeil away his eyes, in obvious em- 
barrassment ; and Corinne, thinking of no one but himself, 
leat all her presence of mind ; nor ideas, nor even words, 
were at her call ; and, suddenly giving up the attempt, she 
mid lo Mr. Edgarmond, " Forgive me, sir; fear robs me 
f of all power. 'Tis the first time, my friends know, that 
IS ever thus beside myself; but," she added, witli a sigh, 
f it ma^ not be the last." 



jw, Oewald bad aeen her genius triumph oVer bcr 
' afteclioDB ; but now feeling bad entirely Euhdued her mind : 
yet BO identified was be with her glory, that lie auflered 
beneath tliis failure, instead of enjoying it. Certain, how- 
ever, that she would excel on a future interview with hia 
friend, he gave himself up to the sweet pledge of his own 
power which he had juat received ; and the image of his 
beloved reigned more securely in his heart than ever. 
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CHAPTER I, 



a Nevil was very desirous that Mr. Edgarmond shonkk 
partake the conversation of Coriime, which far surpaaged 
her improvised verses. On the following day, the same 
party assembled at her house; and, to elicit her remarks, 
he turned the discourse on Italian lilerature, provoking her 
natural vivacity by affirming that Englanil could boast a 
greater number of true poets than Italy. " In the first 
place," said Corinne, " foreigners usually know none but 
our first-rate poets : Daate, Petrarch, Ariosto, Gnarini, Tasso, 
endMetnstasio; but we have many othei8,Eucli an Chiabrera, 
Guidi, Filicaja, and Parini, without reckoning Sannazer 
Polirian, who wrote in Latin. All their verses are har- 
moniously coloured; all more or less knew how to in- 
troduce the wonders of nature and art into their vetbal" 
pictures. Doubtless they want the melancholy grandeur 
of your bards, and their knowledge of the human heart; 
but does not thiE kind of superiority become the philosopher 
better than the poet ? The brilliant melody of our lan- 
guage ia ratlier adapted to desctibe external objects than 
■batract meditation ; it is more competent to depict fury 
than sadness; for reflection calls for melaphyBicexpresaiona; 
while revenge exdiee the fancy, and banishes the thought 
of grief. Cesarottj has translatetl Osdan in the most 
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• elegant manner ; but, in reading him, we feet that hi« 

words are in themselves tno joyous Cor ihe gloomy ideas 

they would recall ; we yield to the charm of our soft 

phrases, as to the murmur of waves or the tints of flowers. 

What more would you exact of poetry? If you ask the 

nightingale the meaning of hia song, he can explain but by 

recommencing it: we can only appreciate its music by 

giving way to the improGsion it make^ on us. Our measured 

lines, with rapid terminations, composed of two brief syl- 

tsbles, ghde along as iheir name (^Sdracciali) denotes, some- 

times imitating the hght steps of a dance; tometimes, with 

graver tone, realising the tumult of a tempest, or the dash of 

arms. Our poetry is a wonder of imagination ; you oi^ht 

not there to seek for every species of pleasure." — " 1 

I admit," returned Nevil, " that you account as well as 

I poesililc for the tfeauties and defects of ymir national 

. poetry : hut when these faults, without thew graces, ate 

found in prose, how can you defend it ? what is hut vague 

ia the one becomes unmeaning in ihe other. The crowd 

of common ideas, that your poets embellish by melody and 

by figures, is served up cold in your prose, with the moat 

fatiguing pertinacity. The greatest porlion of your present 

prose writers use a language so declamatory, so diffuse, so 

■boimding in superlatives, that one would think they all 

dealt out the same accepted phrases by word of command, 

or by a kind of convention. Their style is a tissue, a pieeu 

of mosaic. They possess in its highest degree the art of 

inflating an idea, or frothing up a sentiment: one is tempted 

, to ask them a similar question to that put by the negress 

L to the Frenchwoman, in the days of hoop-petti coats, 

c.' Pray, Madam, is all thai yourself,'' Now, how much 

rie real beneath this pomp of words, which one true ex. 

pression might dissipate like an idle dream?" — " Vou 

forget," interrupted Corinne, " tirat Machiavel and Boe. 

caccio, then Gravina, Filangieri, and even, in our own 

days, C'csarotti, Verri, Bettinelli, and many others, who 

« both how to write and how to think.(l6) 1 agree 

I, that, for the last century it two, unhappy cir- 

■s having deprived Italy of her indeiwndcncc, all 

i tu mth hat b«en so losij that it is oflen liiipeidUa vn 




Pl^ak it In any way. The result is, s habit of resting 
content with words, and never daring to approach a thought. 
Authora, too sure that they can effect no change in the 
State of things, write but to show their wit, — the BUrest way 
of soon concluding with no wit at all; for it is only by 
directing our effbrW to a nobly useful aim that we can aug- 
ment our stock of ideas. When writers can do nothing for 
tlie welfare of thtir country; when, indeed, their means 
constitute their end, from leading to no bettt'r, they double 
in a thousand windings, without advancing one step. The 
Italians are afraid of new ideas, rather because they are in- 
dolent than from hterory aerviUty. By nature tbey have 
much originality ; but they give themselves no time to 
reflect. Their eloquence, so vivid in conversation, chills aa 
they work ; besides this, the SontherUH feel hampered by 
prose, and can only express themselves fully in verse. It 
is not thus with French literature," added Corinne to 
d'Brfeuil : " your prose writers are often more poetical than 
your versifiers," — " That is a truth established by classic 
authorities," replied the Count. " Bossuet, La Bruyere, 
Montesquieu, and BufFon can never be surpassed ; espe- 
cially the first two, who belonged to the age of Louis XIV, : 
they are perfect models for all to imitate who can; — a hint 
u imporunt to foreigners as to ourselves." — " I can hardly 
think," returned Corinne, " that it were desirable for dis- 
tinct countries to lose their peculiarities ; and I dare to tell 
you, Count, that, in your own land, the national orthodoxy 
which oppoiea bU felicitous innovations must render your 
literature very barren. Genius is essentially creative : it 
bears the character of the individual who poaseases it. 
Nature, who permits no two leaves to be exactly alike, has 
given a still greater diversity to human minds. Imitation, 
then, is a double murder; for it deprives both copy and 
original of their primitive existence." — " Would you wish 
us," asked d'Erfeuil, " to admit such Gothic barbarisms aa 
Young's ' Night Thoughts," or the Spanish and Italian 
Concetti ? What would becume of our tasteful and elegant 
style after such a mixture ? " The Prince Caslel Forte now 
remarked, " I think that we all are in want of each oUier'a 
aid. The literature of every country oSers a new sphetv 



of ideas lo ibote familiar nith it. Charles V. raid, ' The 
inan who understands four languages is worth four men.' 
What that great genios applied to politics is as true in the 
state of letters. Most foreigners understand French ; their 
views, therefore, are more extended than those of French- 
men, who know no language but their own. Why do they 
not oftener learn other wngues? They would preserve 
what distinguishes themselves, and might acquire some 
things in which they still are wanting." 



CHAPTER II. 



»" Yon will confess, at least," replied the Count, " that 
there is one department in which are have nothing to leam 
from any one. Our theatre is decidedly the first in 
Europe. J cannot suppose that the English themselves 
would think of placing their Shakapeare ahove us." — 
" Pardon me, they do think of it," answered Mr. Edgar- 
mond; and having said this, resumed his previous silence. 
"Oh!" exclaimed the Count, with civil contempt, "let 
every man think as he pleases ; but I peniKt in believing 
that, without presumption, we may call ourselves the 
highest of all dramatic artist 
may speak frankly, they are 
■ndi an art in the world. Mo 
tbe piece nothing : if a second ai 
than a fint, they begin nith that ; nay, they will play por- 
tions of dilTerent operas on the same night, and between 
them an act from some prose comedy, containing nothing 
but moral sentences, such as our ancestors turned over to 
the use of other countries, as worn too threadbare for 
their own. Your famed musicians do what they will with 
your poets. One won't sing a certain air, unless the word 
Fdieiti be introduced; the tenor demands bis Tomba; a 
third can't shake unleasit be upon Caltjie. The poor poet 
nuiat do his best to harmonise these varied tastes with his 
dramatic siiualions. Nor is tliis the worst : some of 
,^^ them will not deign to walk ou the stage ; they must 



5 for the Italians, if I 
1 doubt whether there is 

ic is every thing with them ; 
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appear surrounded by clouds, or descend from the top of 
a palace Btuir-caee, in order to give their entrance due 
effect. Let im air be sung in ever so tender or so furious 
a passage, the actor muat neeih bow Ms thanks fur the «p- 
plause it draws down. In SemiramiB, the other night, 
the spectre of Ninus paid his respects to the pit with an 
obaequtousness quite neutralising the awe his costume 
should have created. In Italy^ the theatre is looked on 
merely as a rendezvous, where you need listen to nothing 
but the Bongs and the ballet. 1 may well say they lUtea 
to the ballet, for they are never qniet till after its com- 
mencement ; in itself it is the eh^-d'auvre of had taste ; 
except its grotesques, who are true caricaturislG of dancing, 
1 know not what there is to amuse in your ballet beyond 
its absurdity. 1 have »een Gengis Khan, clothed in ermine 
and magnanimity, give up his crown to the child of his 
conquered rival, and lift hira into the air upon his foot, a 
new way of raising 3 monarch to the throne ; I have seen 
the gelf-devotJon of Curtius, in three acts, lull of diver- 
tisementa. The hero, dressed like an Arcadian shepherd, 
had a long dance with his mistress, ere he mounteii a teti 
horse upon the stage, and threw himself into a fiery gulf, 
lined with orange satin and gold paper. In fact, 1 have 
seen an abridgement of the Roman history, turned into 
ballets, from Romulus down to Carsar." — " All that is very 
," mildly repUed the Prince of Caatel Forte ; " but 
speak only of our Opera, which is in no country con- 
sidered the dramatic theatre." — " Oh, it is stiU worse 
when they represent tragedies, or dramas not included 
under the head of those with hippy mtastrophm; they 
crowd more horrors into live acts than human imagination 
ever conceived. In one of these pieces 3 lover kiUs his 
mistress' brother, and burns her brains before the audience. 
The fourth act is occupied by the funeral, and ere the 
fifth begins, the lover, with the utmost composure, gives 
out the next night's harlequinade ; then resumes his cha- 
rder to end the play by shooting himself. The 
are perfect counterparts of tlie cold exagger- 
which they perform, committing the greatest 
atrociliea with the most exemplary tntliflerence. If an 
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9 iiBpBadoned, he is culled a preacher, so 
e emocion is betraved in the pulpit than on the 
■t^e; and it is lucky that these heroes are eo peocefiiJly 
pathetic, since, as ihere is nothing interesting in your plays, 
the mote fuss they made, the more ridiculous they would 
become; it were veil if they were divertingly so; but it 
is all loo monotonous to laugh at. Italy has neither trsgedj 
not ccmiedy ; the only drama truly her own is tile harle- 
quinade. A thievish, CDwariUy glutton ; an amorous or 
•TBiiciouB old dupe of a guardian, are the materials. You 
wiU own that such iuventions cost no very great efforts, and 
that the ' Tartuffe' and the 'Misanthrope' called for some 
exertion of genius." This attack displeased the Italians, 
though they laughed at it. In conversation the Count 
preferred displaying his wit to his good-humour. Natural 
benevolence prompted his aciious, but aelf-love his words. 
Castel Forte and others longed to refute his accusations, 
but they thought the cause would he better defended by 
Corinne ; and as they rarely sought to shine themselves, 
tbey were content, after citing such names as MaSei, Me. 
tsatasio, Goldoni, Alfieri, and Monti, with begging her to 
answer Monsieur d'Krfeuil. Corinne agrwd vrilb him that 
the Italians had no national theatre ; but she sought to 
prove that circnmstancea, and not want of talent, had 
caused this deficiency. " Comedy," she said, " as de- 
pending on observation of manners, can only exist ii 
country accustomed to a great and varied populatii 
Italy is animated but by violent passions or effemin 
enjoyments. Such passions give birth to crimes thai ci 
fotuid all shades of character. But that ideal comedy, 
which suits all times, all countries, was invented here. 
Harlequin, pantaloon, and clnwn ore to be found in every 
piece of that description. Every where they have rather 
masks than faces; that is, tbey wear the physiognomy of 
^tai eltss, and not of individuals. Doubtless our modem 
■otbors found these parts all made to their hands, Lke the 

^wns of acliCBs-board ; but these fantastic creations, which, 
e end of Eunipe to the other, stili amuse not only 

jhildcen, but men whom fancy renders chiliUsh, surely 
' e I taUana some claim on the art of comedy. OUuk 
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vation of the human heart is ao inexhaustible aouree of lite- 
rature; but nations rather romantic tlian reflective field 
tfaemselves more readily to the delirium of joy thui to phi- 
losophic Eacire. Something of sadness lurks beneath the 
pleasantrf founded on a knowledge of mankind ; the raoat 
truly inoffensive gaiety is that which is purely imaginative. 
Not (bat Italians do not shrewdly study those with whom 
they are concerned. They detect the most private thoughts, 
as subtly as others ; but they are not wont to make a lite- 
rary use of the aculenesa which marks their conduct. 
Perhapa they are reluctant to generalise and to publish their 
discoveries. Prudence may forbid their wasting on iseK 
plays what may serve to guide their behaviour, or con- 
verting into witty Actions diat which they find so useful in 
real lile. Nerertheless Machiavel, who baa made known all 
tile secrets of criminal policy, may serve to show of what 
terrible sagacity the Italian mind is capable. Goldoni, 
who Uved in Venice, where society is at its beet, introduced 
more observation into his works than is commonly 
found. Yet his numerous comedies want variety both of 
character and situation. They seem modelled not on 
hfe, but on the generality of thealKcol pieces. Irony is not 
the true character of Italian wit. It is Ariosto, and not 
Moli^re, who can amuse us here. Gozzi, the rival of 
Goldoni, had much more irregular originality. He gave 
himself up freely to his genius; mingling buffoonery with 
magic, imitating nothing in nature, but dealing with 
those fairy chimeras that hear the mind beyond the 
boundaries of this world. He had a prodigious success in 
his day, and perhaps is the best specimen of Italian comic 
fancy ; but, to ascertain what our tragedy and comedy 
might become, they must be allowed a theatre, and a 
company. A host of small towns dissipate the few re- 
wrareea that might be collected. That division of stales, 
usually so favourable to public welfare, is destructive of it 
here. We want a centre of light and power, to pierce the 
mists of surrounding prejudice. The authority of a go. 
vemmeut would be a blessing, if it contended with the 
ignorance of men, isolated among ihemfidves, in separate 
provinces, and, by awakening emulation, gave life to a 
people now content with a dream." 
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L. These and other iliscusEions were spiritedly pi:t forth 
f Corinne ; she equallj underslood the art ol' that light 
and rapid stylt^, which ingiitt on notliing; in lier wish to 
please, adoptiDg each by turns, tliough frequeotly abandon, 
ing hereelf to the talent which had rendered htr so cele- 
bnted as an imprOTiEatrice. Often did she call on Caatcl 
ForI« lo support her opinions by hit own ; but she spoke 
so well, that all her auditors listened with delight, and could 
not have endured an interruption. Mr. Edgarmond, above 
all, could never have wearied of seeing and hearing her: 
he hardly dared explain to himfieU the admiration she 
excited ; and whispered eoroe words of praise, trusting that 
she would understand, without ohhging him to repeal tfaem. 
He felt, however, eo anxioas to hear her sentimenla on 
tragedy, that, in spile of his timidity, he ridted the question. 
" Alailame," he said, " it appears to me that tragedies are 
what your literature wants most, I think that yours come 
less near an equaUty with our own, than children do lo 
men: for childish sensibility, if light, is genuine; while 
your serious dramas arc bo stilted and unnatnrttl, that they 
stifle all emotion. Am I not right, my lord?" he added, 
turning his eyes towards Neiil, with an appeal for auist- 
ance, and astonished at himself for having dared lo my to 
mnch before so lai^e a party. — "I think just as you do," 
returned Oswald: " Melastasio, whom they vauut as the 
bard of love, gives that passion the same colouring in all 
countries and situations. His songs, indeed, abound with 
graee, harmony, and lyric beauty, especially when detached 
from the dramas (o which they belong ; but it is impossible 
for us, whose Shukspeare is indisputably the poet who has 
moat profoundly fathomed the depths of human passions, 
to bear with the fond pain who fill nearly all the scenes of 
iio, and, whether called Achilles or Thyrsis, Brutus 
OB, all «ng in the same atrain, the martyrdom 
lire, and depict, as a species of insipid idiotcy, the 
tl ttormy impulse that can wreck the heart of man. 1 1 
red respect for Alfieti that I venture a 
n hill works, ilieiraim is so noble! The i 
If so well accord with ihe life of the I 
S tiways to be praised mmn 
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iong, even thoi^h they ma; be criticised in a literary 
Lse. It strikes me, that aome of them have a matiotony 
in their vigour, as Metastasio's have in their sweetni 
Alfieri gives us Buch a profusion of energy and worthj 
such an exaggeration of violence and guiit, tliat it is i 
possible to recognise one human being among his heroes. 
Men are never either so vile or so generous as he describes 
them. The olyecC is to contrast vice with virtue; but 
these contrasts lack the gradations of truth. If tyrants 
were obliged to put up with half he makes their victims 
say CO their faces, one would really feci tempted to pity 
them. In the tragedy of ' Octavia,' this outrage of proba- 
bility is most apparent. Seneca lectures Nero, as U the 
one were the bravest, and the otiier the most patient of 
men. Th& master of the world allows himsi'lf to be in- 
sulted, and put in a rage, scene after scene, as if it 
not in his own power lo end all this by a single word. 
is certain, that, in these continual dialogues, Seneca utters 
maxims which one might pride to hear in a harangue or 
read in a dissertation ; but is this the way to give an idea 
of tjTaimy ? — insteadof investing ii with terror, toset it up 
as a block against which to tilt with wordy weapons! Had 
Shakspeare represented Nero surrounded by trembling 
slaves, who scarce dared answer the most indifferent que&. 
tjon, himself vainly endeavouring to appear at ease, and 
Seneca at his side, composing (lie apology for Agrippina'i 
murder, would not our horror have been a thousand times 
more great!' and, for one reflection made by the author, 
would not millions have arisen, in the spectator's mind, 
from the silent rhetoric of so true a picture? " Oswald 
might have spoken much longer ere Corinne would have 
interrupted him, so fascinated was she by the sound of his 
voice, and the turn of his espressions. Scarce could she 
remove her gaxe from his countenance, even when he ceased 
10 speak ; then, as her friends eagerly asked what she 
thought of IteUan tragedy, she answered by addressing her- 
self to Nevil. — " My lord, I so entirely agree with you, 
that it is not as a disputant 1 rtply ; but to make some 
ciceplionE to your, perhaps, too general rules. It is true 
Uiat Ketastssio is rallier a lyric than a dramatic poet ; and 
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It he depicts love rather as one of the fine arts that eai- 

" b life, Ihaii iis the secret Boucce of our deepest joys ami 
■arrows. Although our poetry ha» been eliieflf devoted to 
love, I will hazard the assertion that we have more truth 
and power in our portniimres of every other passion. For 
amatory themes, a kind of conventional style has been 
formed amongst us; and poets are inspired by what they 
have read, not by ihtir ovm feelings. Love as it is in 
Italy, bears Dot the slightest resemblance to love such as 
our authors describe. 

" I know but one romance, the'Fiammetta' of Bocoaccio, 
in which the passion is attired in its truly national colours. 
Italian love is a deep and rapid impression, more frequently 
betrayed by the silent ardour of our deeds, than by inge- 
nious and highly wrought language. Our literature, in 
general, bears but a faint stamp of our manners. We are 
loo humbly modest to found tragedies on our own history, 
or fill them with out own emotions. (17) Alfieri, by d 
singular chance, was transplanted from antiquity into mo- 
dem dmes. He was bom for action ; yet permitted but 
to write : his style resented this restraint. He Mshed by . 
a hterary road to reach a political goal ; a noble one, but 
such as spoils all works of fancy. He was impatient of 
living among learned writers and enlightened readers, who, 
nevertheless, cared for nothing serious; butauiused them- 
selves with madrigals and nouveUettes. Alfieri sought to 
give hia tragedies a more austere character. He retrenched 
every thing that could interfere with the interest of his 
dialogue ; as if determined to make his countrymen do 
penance for their natural vivacity. Yet he was much ad- 
mired ; because he was truly great, and because the in- 
habitants of Rome applaud all praise bestowed on the 
t Romans, as if it belonged to themselves. They 
irtue, as of the pictures dicit galleries 
»; but Alfieri has not created any tiling that may 
Ued the Italian drama; that is, a suliool of tro- 
n which a merit peculiar to Italy may be found, 
n characterised the manners of the times 
s he selected. Hia ' Paizi,' ' Virj^nia,' and 

lilwll.'uerepletewiib powerful and eletatal tLattnlU'i 
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but you every where find the impreas of Alfieri, not that 
of tlie scene nor of the period aeaumed. Widely us he 
difibra from all French authors in most respects, be re^ 
semblea them in tlie habit of painting every sul^ect he 
touches with the hues of his own mind." — At this sllusion 
d'Erfeiril observed, " It would be impoagible for iw ta 
brook onour stage eitheTttieinaignlficanceof theGredana, 
or the nitnistroaities of Shakspeare. The French have toe 
much taste. Out drama stands alone for elegance anddf 
cacy : to introduce any thing foreign, were to plunge 
into barbarism," — " You would as soon think of bi 
rounding France with the great wall of China!" s 
Corinne, smiling: " yet the rare beauties of your tragic 
antbora would be better developed, if you would sometiiueB 
permit others besides Frenchmen to appear in their scenea 
But we, poor Italians, would lose much, by confining our. 
selves to rules that must confer on ns less honour than 
constraint. The nadonal character ought to form 
national theatre. We love the fine arts, music, scenery, 
even pantomime; all, in fact, that strikes our senses. How. 
then, can a drama, of which eloquence is the best chann, 
content us P In vain did Alfieri strive to reduce us to this j 
be himself felt that his syttem was too rigorous. (18] 
His ' Ssul,' Maftei's ' Merope,' Monti's ' ArislodemuB, 
above all, the poetry of Dante (though he never wrote ■ 
tragedy), seem to give the best notion of what the dra. 
mstic art might become here. In * Mernpe' the 
simple, but the language glorious ; why should such styla 
be interdicted in our plays? Verse becomes so magnificent 
in Italian, that we ought to be the last people to renounce 
its beauty. Alfieri, who, when he pleased, could excel ti 
every way.has in his 'Saul'made superb use of lyric poetry _ 
and, indeed, music itself might there be very happily intro- 
duced; not to interrupt the dialogue, but to cahn the fuif 
of the king, by the harp of David. We possess such 
delicious mnsic, as may well inebriate ail mental power; 
we ought, therefore, instead of separating, to unite these 
attributes; not by making our heroes sing, which destroyB 
their dignity, but by choruses, like those of the 
connected by natural links with the main 



happeDE in real life. Far from rendering the lUlian drania 
ieae iiDaginative, I ibiak we ought in every nay to increase 
the illusive pleasure of the audience. Our lively tiute for 
raiiaic, bnllel, and speclade, is a proof of powerful fancy, 
and a. necessity to interest ourselves inceBsantly, even in 
thus sporting with serious images. Instead of rendering 
ihem more severe than they need be, as did Alfleri. We 
think it our duty to applaud whatever is grave and ma. 
jestic, but Boon return to our natural tastes ; and are utia- 
fied willi any tragedy, so it be erabelliilied by that va> 
riety which the English and Spaniards ho highly appre- 
ciate. Monti's ' Aristodemus* partabes the terrible pathos 
of Danle ; and has surely a just title to our pride. Danie, 
so versatile a master-spirit, possessed a tragic genius, which 
would have produced a grand eSect, if he could have 
adapted it to the stage : he knew how to set before the 
eye whatever passed in the soul ; he made us not only feel 
but look upon despair. Had he written plays, they muu 
have afftcted young and old, the many as wdl as the few. 
Dramatic hterature must be in some way popular; a whole 
nation constitute its judges." — "Since the time of Dante," 
sud Oswald, " Italy has played a great pohtical part — 
ere it can boast a national tragic school, great events must 
call forth, in real life, the emotions which become the stage. 
Of all literary chf/s d^ieuvre, a tragedy most thoroughly be- 
longs to a whole people : the author's genius is matured by 
■he pubUc spirit of liis audience; by the government and 
manners of his country; by all, in fact, which recurs each 
day to the mind, forming the moral being,even as tbe air we 
breathe invigorates our physical life. Tbe Spaniards, whom 
you resemble in climate and in creed, hare, nevertheless, 
far more dramatic talent. Their pieces are drawn from 
^^Arai history, their chivalry, and religious faith : they are 
^^BUnal and animateil. Their success in this way may 
^^BloTe them to their former fame as a nation ; but how 
^^Kl we found in Italy a style of tragedy which she ha« 
^^tever possessed?" — " 1 have better hopes, my lord," re. 
turned Coriime, "from the soaring spirits that are among 
us. though unfavoured as yet by circum stances ; but what 
we most need is histrionic ability. Af&cted language in- 
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duces false declamation ; yet tbere is no tongue in which 
a great actor eould evince more potency than in our o 
for melodious sounds lend an added cliann to just BCcentUw 
ation, without robbing it of its force," — " If you wonid 
convince us of this," interrupted Caatel Forte, " do sOj by- 
giving UB the inexpreEfiible pleasure of seeing you in 
gedy ; you Burdy consider jour foreign friends worthy of 
witnessing the tiOent which you monopolise in Italy ; and 
in which (as your own sou! is peculiarly expressed in it} 
you can have no superior on earth." 

Corinne secretly desired to perform before Oswaldj and 
thus appear to the best advantage; but she could not i 
sent without bis approval : her looks requested it. 
understood them ; and, ambitious that she should chaim 
Mr, Edgarmond in a manner nhich her yesterday's timidity 
hadprevented.he joined his solicitations to those of her other 
guests. She hesitated no longer. — " Wei!, then," she aud 
to Caalel FortCj "we will, if you please, accomplish along^ 
formed scheme of mine, that of playing my translation of 
'Romeo and Juliet."" — " Whit!" exclaimed Edgarmond, 
" Do ynu understand English, and love Shakapeare?" — 
" As a friend," she repUed. — " And you will play Juliet 
in Italian ? and I shall bear youf and you, too, dear Nevil ! 
How happy you will be !" Then, instantly repenting his 
indiscretion, lie blushed. The blush of delicBcy and kind- 

ss is at all ages interesting. — " How happy we shall 

," he added, with embarrassment, "if we may be present 

such a menial banquet !" 



CHAPTER III. 

AlIi was arranged in a few days ; parts distritnited, the 
night fixed on, and the palace of b relative of Prince Castel 
Forte devoted to the representation. Oswald felt at once 
disquiet and delight ; lie enjoyed Corinnc's succesi, hj 
anticipation ; but even thus grew jealous, beforehand, of no 
one man in particular, but of the pubhc, who would wilneM 
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, _ exFellence of which he felt as if he alone hail s right to 
t%» «WBre. He would hive had Corinne reserve her charms 
for him, and appear lo others as timid as an Englishwoman. 
ITowever distinguished s man nia^ be, he rarely feels un- 
qualified pleasure in the gujieriority of a woman. If he 
does not love her, his self-esteem takes ofl^nce ; if he does, 
his heart is oppressed by it. Beside Corinne, Oswald was 
rather intoxicated than happy : the admiration she er- 
dleil increased his passion, without giving stability to his 
intents. She was a phenomenon every day new ; but the 
very wonder she inspire<l seemed to lessen his hopes of 
domestic tranquillity. She was, notwithstanding, so gentle, 
so easy to live with, that she might have been beloved for 
her lowliest attributes, independent of all others ; yet it 
was by these others that she bad become remarkable. 
Lord Nevil, with all his advantages, thought himself be- 
neath her, and doubted the duration of their attachment. 
In vain did ehe make herself his slave : the conqueror was 
too much in awe of his captive queen to enjoy his realm 
in peace. Some hours before the performanve, NevU led 
her lo the house of the Princess, where the theatre had 
been fitted up. The sun shone beautifully ; and at one of 
the atairciiEe windows, which commanded a view of Rome 
and tlie Campagna, he paused a moment, saying, " Be- 
hold, how heaven itself lights juu to victory 1" ~*' It is 
to you, who point out its favour, that 1 owe such protel^. 
lion, then," she replied. " Tell me," he added, " do the 
pure emotions kindled by the sweetnCEs of nature suffice 
lo please you ? Remember this is a very different air from 
that you will respire in the tumultuous hall which soon will 
re-echo your name?" — "Oswald," she said, *' if I obtain 
applause, will it not be because s"" ^^" '* that it may 

my heart ? If I display any talent, is it not my 
for you that iiiepires me? Poetry, religion, ail en- 
feelings, are in hamony with nature; and 

gaxing on the aniire aky, while yielding to the re- 
tt creates, I understand better than ever the senti- 
ments of Juliet, I become more worthy of Romeo." — 
" Ves, thou art wortliy of him, celestial creature!" rried 
Htvlti "tluaj«idoB»wi«li io be alone with tlieeir 
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;, is, I own, a weakness. Go ! receive tile homage of 
llie world ! hut be thy love, which ia more divine even 
than tby genius, directed to none but me I ' They parted, 
anu Oswald took his place, awaiting her appearance oi 
stage. In Verona the tomb of Homeo and Juhet ia 
shown. Sbakspeare has written this play with truly 
southern fancy ; at once impassioned and vivacious ; 
triumylisnt in delight ; and rushing from voluptuous 
felicity to despair and death. Its sudden love, we feel, 
from the first, will never be effaced ; for die force of 
nature, beneath a burning clime, and not habitual fickle- 
ness, gives it birth. The sun is not capricious, though 
the vegetation be rapid ; and Sbakspeare, better than any 
other foreign poet, knew how tu seize the national character 
of l[a]y,~-lhat fertility of mind which invents a thousand 
varied expressions for tlie same emotion; that Oriental 
eloquence which borrows images irom all nature, to, 
clothe the sensadons of young hearts. In Oasian one 
chord constantly replies to ihe thrill of senaibility ; but in 
Shakspcarc nothing is cold nor fiame. A sunbeam, divided 
and reflected in a thousand varied ways, produces endlessly 
multiplied tints, all telUng of the tight and heat from 
whence they are derived. Thus "Romeo and JuUet," trans- 
lated into Itahan, seems but resuming its own mother- 

The first meeting of the lovers is at a ball given by the 

Capidets, mortal enemies of the Montagues. Corinne n 

charmingly attired, her tresses mixed with gems and 

flowers; and at flrst sight scaice appeared herself: her 

voice, however, was soon recognised, as was her face, 

though now almost deified by poetic fire. Cnanimoiis 

applause rung through the house as site appeared. Ha- 

first look discovered Oswald, and tested on him, sparkling 

with hope and love. The gazers' hearts beat with rapture 

and with fear, aa if beholding happiness too great ti 

. on enrth. Dut was it for Corinne to realise such a pre- 

L sentiment } When Romeo drew near, to whisper bis sense 

P of her grace and beauty, in lines so glowing in English, so 

■ magnificent in Italian, the spectators, transported at being 

thus interpreted, fully entered into the passion whose 
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hasty dawn appeared more than excusable. Oswald be- 
came all uneasiness ; he felt as if every man was ready to 
proclaim her an angel among women^ to challenge him on 
what he felt for her^ to dispute his rights^ and tear her 
from his arms. A dazzling cloud passed before his eyes ; 
he feared that he should faint^ and concealed himself 
behind a pillar. Corinne's eyes anxiously sought him^ 
and with so deep a tone did she pronounce 

** Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! ** 

that he trembled as if she applied these words to their ' 
personal situation. He renewed his gaze on her dignified 
and natural gestures^ her countenance which spoke mote 
than words could tell^ those mysteries of the heart which 
must ever remain inexplicable^ and yet for ever decide our 
fate. The accents^ the looks^ the least movements of a 
truly Bensitive actor^ reveal the depths of the human 
breast. The ideal of the fine arts always mingles with 
these revelations ; the harmony of verse and the charm of 
attitude lending to passion the grace and majesty it so often 
wants in real life — it is here seen through the medium 
of imagination^ without losing aught of its truth. 

In the second act^ Juliet has an interview with Romeo 
from a balcony in her garden. Of all Corinne's ornaments^ 
none but the flowers were left ; and even they were scarce 
visible^ as the theatre was faintly illumined in imitation 
of moonlight^ and the countenance of the fond Italian 
veiled in tender gloom. Her voice sounded still more 
sweetly than it had done amid the splendours of the fete. 
Her hand^ raised towards the stars^ seemed invoking them^ 
as alone worthy of her confidence ; and when she repeated^ 
** Oh^ Romeo^ Romeo ! " certain as Oswald felt that it was s 
of him she thought^ he was jealous that any other name 
than his own should be breathed by tones so delicious. 
She sat in front of the balcony ; the actor who played 
Romeo was somewhat in the shade : all the glances of 
Corinne fell on her beloved^ as she spoke those entrancing 
lines: — 
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^At thoae words " Pinion rae!" for loving, for letting Ihee 
know it, — BO tender an appeal filled tlie eyes of Corinne, 
nich respect for her lover, such pride in her " fair Mon~ 
tague,' that Oawald raised his head, and believed himaelf 
the monarch of the world, since he reigned over a heart 

' enclosing all the treasures of love and hfe. Corinne, per- 
ceiving the effect this toolt on him, became doubly am~ 
mal«d by that heartfelt enthusiasm which, of itseif, can 
work such miracles ; and when, at the approach of day, 
Juliet fancies that she hears the lark, the signal for Bo- 
rneo's departure*, the accents of Corinne acquired a super- 
human [lower ; they told of love, indeed, but a religious 
mystery was now mingled with it; — reeoUectiona of 
heaven — a presage of returning thither ^ the celestial 
grief of a soul exiled on earth, and soon to he reclaimed by 
its diviner home. Ah, how hsppy was Corinne, while i 
playing bo noble a part before the lover of her choice ! 
How few hvea can bear a comparison with one such night! 
Had Oswald himself been the Romeo, her pleasure oould 
not have been so complete. She would have longed to 
break through the greatest poet's verse, and speak after her 

■ own heart,' or perhaps the diffidence of love would have 
enchained her genius; truth carried to such a height would 
have destroyed illusion : but how sweet was the consdous- 
neas of his preience, while she was influenced by the ex- 
alted impulses which poetry alone can awaken, giving us 
all the excitement, without the anguish, of reality ; while 
the affections she portrayed were neither wholly personal 
nor entirely abstract, hut seemed saying to her Oswald, 
" Behold, how capable I am of loving [" It waa impos- 
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sible for her to be perfectly at ease in her own situation. 
Passion and modesty alternately impelled and restrained 
her, now piquing her pride, now enforcing its submission : 
but thus to display her perfections without arrogance, to N^ 
unite sensibility with the calm it so often disturbs; to live a / 
moment in the sweetest dreams of the heart, — such was the | 
pure delight of Corinne while acting Juliet. To this was ' 
united all her pleasure in the applause she won ; and her 
looks seemed laying her success at the feet of him whose 
acceptance was worth all fame, and who preferred her glory 
to his own. Yes, for that hour, Corinne, thou wert enviable ! 
tasting, at the price of thy repose, the ecstasies for which, 
till then, thou hadst vaiidy sighed, and must henceforth 
for ever deplore. 

Juliet secretly becomes the wife of Romeo. Her pa- 
rents command her to espouse another, and she obtains 
from a friar a sleeping-draught, which gives her the ap. 
pearance of death. Corinne*s trembling step and altered 
voice ; her looks, now wild, now dejected, betrayed the 
struggles of love and fear ; the terrible image of being "'] 
borne alive to the tomb of her ancestors, and the brave 
fidelity which bade her young soul triumph over so natu. 
ral a dread. Once she raised her eyes to heaven, with an 
ardent petition for that aid with which no human being 
can dispense ; at another time Oswald fancied that she 
spread her arms towards him: he longed to fly to her aid; 
he rose in a kind of delirium, then sunk on his seat, re. 
called to himself by the surprise of those around him ; but 
his agitation was too strong to be concealed. In the fifth 
act, Romeo, believing Juliet dead, bears her from the tomb. 
Corinne was clad in white, her black locks dishevelled, 
her head gracefully resting on his bosom ; but with an air 
of death so sadly true, that Oswald's heart was torn by 
contending sensations. He could not bear to see her in 
another's embrace ; he shuddered at the sight of her in. 
animate beauty, and felt, like Romeo, that cruel union of 
despair and love, voluptuousness and death, which renders 
this scene the most heart-rending on the stage. At last, 
when Juliet wakes in the grave, beside which her lover 
has just sacrificed himself, her first words beneath those 
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" Where ii my loiil? irhera is my Roueo 7 " 

''' Nevil rt^plted but by a groan ; and was hurried by Mr. 
I Sdgamiond out of the theatre. At the coneluEion of the 
I piece, Corinnc was uveipcwered by fatigue and exejfement. 
I Oswald was tht; Srat to seek her room, where, etiU^in the 
\ fihroud of Juliet, she lay balf-swooning in the arms of" her 
women. In the excess of his dismay, he could no longer 
' diatinguitih fiction from realiiy; but, throwing himaelf at 
her feet, exclaimed, 

" Eyci, look your iasl ! Arms, tukc your lust embrace ! " 

Corinne, whose Eenses still wandered, ehrieked, " Great 
God ! what say you ? Would you leave me ? " — " No, 
no, I swear!" he cried. At that instant a crowd of 
admiring friends broke in upon them ; she anxiously de- 
sired to hear what he had meant to say, but they were not 
left alone together for an instant, and could not speak to 
each other again tliat evening. 

Never had any drama produced such an effect in Italy. 
The Romans extolled the piece, the translation, and the 
actress; asserting lliat this was the tragedy which repre. 
tented them to the life, and gave an added value to dielr 
language, by eloquence at once inspired and naturaL 
Corinne received all these culogiums with gracious sweet- 
ness ; but lier soul hung on these brief words, " I Bwe 
believing that they contained the secret of her destiny. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 

BOOK VIII. 

THE STATUES AND PICTURES. 



CHAPTER I. 



After such an evening^ Oswald could not close his eyes 
all night. He had never heen so near sacrificing every 
thing to Corinne. He wished not even to learn her 
secret^ until he had solemnly consecrated his life to her 
service; all indecision seemed hanished^ as he mentally 
composed the letter which he intended to write the next 
morning : hut this resolved and happy confidence was not 
of long duration. His thoughts again strayed towards the 
past, reminding him that he had loved before ; and though 
far less than he adored Corinne, nay^ an object not to be 
compared with her, he had then been hurried into rashness 
that broke his father's heart '^ How know I," he cried, 
'^ that he does not once more fear his son may forget his 
duty to his native land ? Oh thou, the best friend I can 
ever call mine own !" he continued, to the miniature of his 
parent, '' I can no longer hear thy voice, yet teach me by 
that silent look, still — still so powerful over me, how 
I should act, that thou mayest gaze from heaven with some 
satisfaction on thy son. Yet, yet remember the thirst for 
happiness which consumes humanity ; be but as indulgent 
in thy celestial home, as late thou wert on earth. I should 
become more worthy of ^ee, were my heart content ; did 
I live with that angelic creature, had I the honour of pro- 
tecting — saving such a woman ! Save her ?" he added, 
suddenly, ^' and from what ? from the life she loves ; a 
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life of triumph, flattery, and freedam ! " This reflectton of 
his own scared him as if it ^d been spoken bj the spirit 
of hie alee. In aituationa like Oswald's, who has nol 
that secret superstition which makes ua regard our thoughts 
and suSbrings as warnings from on high? Ah, what 
struggles beset the soul susceptible alike of passion and of 
conscience! He paced ius chamher in cruel agitation; 
sometimes pausing to ga/e on the soft and lovely m 
light of Italy. Nature's fair smile may render us resigned 
to every thing but suspense. Day rose on Ilia — 
when d'Erfeuil and Edgarmond entered his room, so ranch 
had one night changed him, that both were alarmed for hia 
health. The Count first broke silence. " I must confess," 
he said, " that I was charmed la&l evening. What a pitjr 
that such capahihties should be wasted on a woman 
fortune ! were Coriiine but poor, free as she is, she mij 
take to the stage, and be the glory of Italy." Oswald > 
grieved by this speech; yet knew not how to show it; 
for such was d'Erfeuil's pecuharity, that one could not 
legitimately oljject to anght he said, however great the pain 
and anger be awakened. It is only for feeling hearts to 
practise reciprocal iniiulgence. Self-love, so aensjlire in 
its own cause, has rarely any sympathy to space for others. 
Mr. Edgarmond spoke of Corinne in the most pleasing 
manner ; and Nevil replied in English, to defend this theme 
from the uncongenial comments of d'Erfeuil, who ex- 
claimed, " So, it seems, lam one too many here; well, 
I'll to the lady ; she must be longing for ray opinion of her 
Juhet. I have a few bints to give her, for future improve- 
ment: they relate merely to detail, but deiaUs do much 
towards a whole ; and ahe is really so astonishing a woi 
that I shall neglect nothing that can bring her to per- 
fection. Indeed," he added, confidentiidly addressing 
Nevil, " I must encourage her W play frequently ; 
the surest way of catching some foreigner of rank. Yob 
Bnd I, dear Oawald, are too accustomed to fine girls for 
any one of them to lead us into such an absurdity ; but « 
German prince, now, or a Spanish grandee — who knows t 
eh?" At these words Oswald started up, beside himself; 
and (here is no telling what might have occurred had the 
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1 guessed his iinpulse ; but he was so satisfied with 
■n concluding remark, that he tripped from the 
without a suspicion of having offended Lord Nevil : 
d he dreamt of such a thing, he would assuredly have 
Riained where he was, though he liked Oswald as well as 
e could like any one ; hut his undaunted valour contri- 
bQt«d still more than his conceit to reil his defects from 
himaelf. With m much delicacy in all affairs of honour, 
be could not believe himeelf deficient in that of feeling; 
■nd. having gooil right to consider himself brave and gen. 
llemanly, he never calculated on any deeper qualities than 
his own. Not one cause of Oswald's agitation had escaped 
the eye of Edgamiond. As soon as they were alone, he 
■aid, " My dear Neville, good bye ! I'm off for Naples." 
— "So soon?" exclaimed his friend. "Yes, it is not 
good for me lo stay here ; for even at fifty I am not sure 
that I should not go mad far Corinne." — " And what 
then ?" — " IVhy then, such a woman is not fit lo live in 
Wiles : believe me, dear Oswald, nolle but English wives 
will do for England. It is not for me to advise, and I 
scarce need say that 1 shall never allude (ftere to what I 
Ittve seen Itere ; but Corinne, all-chnrming as she is, makes 
me think, with Walpole, ' Of what use would she he in a 
hcraae?' Now the house is every thing with us, you know, 
at least to our wives. Can you fancy your lovely Itab'an 
rtnuining quietly at home, while fox-hunts or debates 
took you abroad ? or leaving you at your wine, to make 
let) against your rising from table? Dear Oswald, the 
domestic worth of our women you will never lind else, 
where. Here men have nothing to do but to please the 
hidies ; thtfrefore, the more agreeable ihey find them, the 
better ; but with us, where men lead active lives, the 
somen should bloom in the shade; to which it were a 
sand pities if Corinne were condemned. I would 
her on the English throne, not beneath my humble 
My lord 1 I knew your mother, whom your re- 
Kted father so much regretted ; just such a woman will 
k my young cousin ; and that is the wife I would choose, 
1 still of an age W be beloved. Farewell, my dear 
k ^ bM take wb«t 1 have udtl uuiss, foi ao one can 
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\ iiltnire Corinne more than I do; nay, perhapi, at your 
yeaia, 1 ehoulil not be able to ^ve up the hope of winains 
her," He pressed hie young friend's hand very cor<£il]y, 
and left bim, ere Oswald could utter a ivord ; hut Edgar* 
mond underBtood the cause of this silence, and, content 
with the grasp which replied to liis, was glad to oonchid* 
a conversation which had cost him no ehght pain. The 
only portion of what tie had said, that reached the heart ot 
Oswald, was the mention of his mother, and the deep 
affection his father felt for her. She had died ere their 
child was fourteen ; yet he reverfngly recalled the retii^ng 
virtues of her character. " Madman that 1 am ! " he 

> cried, " I desired to kuow what kind of wife my father 
had destined me, and I am answered by the image of bia 
own, whom he adored. ■VlTiat would I more, then? why 
deceive myself? why pretend an ignorance of what he 
would think now, could I yet consult him?" Still it wu 
with terror that he thought of rettirning to Corinne, with- 
out giving her a confirmation of the sentiments he had 
testified. The tumult of his breant beoune at last so un- 
I controllable, that it occasioned a recurrence of the distresa- 
■ ing accident aj^ainst which he now believed his htnga 
I iecure. One may imagine the frightful scene, — his 
f farmed domestica calling for help, as he lay silently hoping 
tliat death would end bis sorrow. " If I could die, once 
more looking on Corinne," he thought, "once more 
called her Romeo." A few tears fell from his eyes, the 
firBt that any grief, save the loss of his father, had cost 

ifaim since that event. He wrote a melancholy line 
JWcouoting for his absence, to Corinne. She had begun 
the day with fond delusive hopes. Beheving herself loved, 
she was content ; for she knew not very clearly what more 
en earth she wished. A thousand circumstances blended tlie 
thought of marrying Oswald witli fear ; and, as heinatutie 
was the present's slave, too heedlesn of the future, the day 
which was to load her with «uch care ro^ like the pumt, 
calmest of her Ufe. On receiving his note, how were hw 
feelings changed ! She deemed him in great danger, and 
instantly, on foot, crosrad the then crowdeii Corao, enter. 
.,ing his abode liefore all the eyes of Rome. Site had not 
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tf^nn herself time to think, but walked m rapidly, that 
wAen she reacheil his chamber she could neither ipeaii nor 
breaUie. He comprehended all she had risked for hit 
lake, and oyer.raied the consequences of an aet which in 
England would have ruined a womtn's fame, especially if 
unwed ; transported by generosity and gralitnde, he raised 
bimself, weak as he was, pressed her to his bean, and mur- 
mured, " Dear love ! leave thee ? now that thou bast 

compromised thyself ? — no, no l^let my reparation " 

She read his thought, and gently withdrawing from his 
arms, first ascertained that he was better than she had 
expected, then said gravely, — " Vou mistake, my Lord! 
in coming to you 1 have done no more than ihe greatest 
number of women in Rome would have done in my place. 
Here you know none but me. I heard you were ill ; it is 
my duly to nurse you. Ceremony should be obeyed, in- 
d^, when it sacrifices but one's self, yet ought to yield 
before the higher feelings due to the grief or danger of a 
friend. What would be the lot of a woman, if the same 
laws which permitted her to love forbade her to indulge 
the resiatleBB impulse of flying to the aid of those most dear 
10 her ? I repeat, my Lord, fear nothing for me t My age 
and talents give me the freedoms of a married female. T 
do not conceal from my friends that I am here. 1 know 
not if they blame me for loving you, but surely, as I do, 
they cannot blame my devotion to you now." This sincere 
ud natural reply filled Oswald's heart with most contrasted 
emotions; touched as he was by its delicacy, he was half 
diuppointed. He would have found a pretext in her 
necessity for terminating his own doubts. He 
ited with displeasure on Italian liberty, whirh prolonged 
thus, by permitting him so much favour, without 
'ing any bonds in return. He wished that honour had 
commanded him to follow inclination. These troublous 
thongbts caused him a severe relapse. Corinne, though 
mfiering the most intense anxiety, lavished the fondest 
cares on his revival. Towatds evening he was still more 
appressed ; she knelt beside his couch, supporting his 
htad upon her bosom, though far more pitiable than h{ni> 
■eU. Oft as be gazed on her, did a look of rapture b 
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through all hia pangs. "Corinne," he whispered, " here are 
Borae papers — you ihallread to me — written by my fathe* 
on Desdi. Think not," he added, as he marked Uer diunay, 
" that I believe myself dying ; but whenever 1 am iU I 
Teperuse these consolationB, and seem agaiu to hear them 
from his lips; besides, tny dearest, I wish you to kaoir 
what a man he was ; you will the better comprehend my 
regret, his empire over me, — all that I will some day confide 
in you." Corinne took the papers, which Oswald always 
carried about him, and with a faltering voice began, - 

" Oh, ye just ! beloved of the Lord ! ye speak of death 
without a fear; to you it is but a change of homes; and 
this ye leave may be the least of all. Innumerable worlds 
that shine through yon infinitude of space ! unknown com. 
munities of His creatures — children ! strewn through the 
flrmameut, ranged beneath it« concave, let our praises rise 
with yours j We know not your condition, nor your share 
of God's free bounty ; but, in thinking over life and death) 
the past, the future, we participate in the interesta of all 
intelligent, all sentient beings, however distant be their 
dweUing places. Assembled spheres f wide scattered fa. 
milies I ye sing with us. Glory to the Lord of Hea 
King of eari;h ! the Spirit of the universe ! whose will 
transforms sterility to harvest, darkness to light, and death 
to life eternal. Assuredly the end of the just man deserve* 
our envy ; but few of ua, or of our sires before us, have 
looked on such a death. Where is he who shall n; 
eye of Omnipotence unawed ? Where is he who hath loved 
God without once wavering? Who served him from his 
youth up, and, in liis age, finds nothing to remember with 
remorse P Where is the man, in all hia actions moral, who 
has not been led by flattery, or scared by slander f Son 
a model were worthy of imitation ; but where ensts i 
If such be amongst us, how ought our respect to follow 
him ! Let us beg to be present at Ins death, as at the loveliest 
of human spectacles. Take courage, anil surround the bed, 
whence he will rise no more '. He knows it, j 
rene: a heavenly halo seems to crown his brow, lie says, 
with the Apostle, ' I know in whom I have believed ;' and 
this reliance^ aa his strength decays, hghts up his leaturea 
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Already he beholck his celestial home, yet unforget- 
1: Jbl of the one he leaves. Ue is God's own ; but turns not 
■toically from ties that lent a charm to hie past life. His 
faithful partner, by the law of naturej will be ihe first to 
follow him. He dries her tears, and [ells her they shall 
meet in heaven '. Even there unable to expect felicity 
without her. Next he reminds her of the happy days that 
ihey hare led together ; not to afflict the heart of such 
dear friend, but to increase their mutual confidence in 
their Lord's pardoning grace. The tender love he ever 
bore his life's companion now seeks to soften her regrets; 
to bid ber revel in the sweet idea that their two beings 
grew from the same stem ; and that this union may prove 
one defence, one guarantee the more, against the terrors 
of that dark futurity wherein God's pity is the sole refuge 
of our startled thoughts. But how conceive the thousand 
feelings that pierce a constant heart, when one vast solitude 
appears before it ? and all the interests that have filled 
past years are vanishing fur ever ? O thou, vrhu must 
survive this second self. Heaven lent for thy support ! 
who was thine all, and whose looks now bid thee a ead 
adieu ! thou wilt not shrink &om laying thy hand upon 
the fainting heart, whose latest pulse, after the death of 
words, speaks it thine own. Shall we then blame you if 
you wish your dust might mingle ? All-gracious IJeity ! 
awaken them together. Or, if but one deserves thy 
favouring call to number with the elect, let but the other 
learn dicae blissful tidings ; read them in angel light one 
:fl eeting instant, and he will sink resigned back to per- 
" ibial gloom. Perhaps I err in this essay to paint the 
R hours of such a man, who sees the advancing strides 
■ijeath, and feels that he must part from all he holds 
it dear. He struggles for a momentary strength, that 
p.Iast words may serve to iustmct his children. ' Fear 
"",' he says, ' to watch ynur sire's release, to lose your 
t friend; it Js by God's ordinance he goes before 
, from a world into which he came the first. He 
would fain teach you courage, though he weeps to say 
£ucwell : he could have wished to stay and aid you longer, 
by experience to have led you some steps farther on tb^ 
^ K 2 
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waj Burrouniled liy euch pcrila for your youth ; but Ui« 
hu 00 ileftnce against iu Giver's mandate. You will pro- 
ceed alone in a wide world, where I shall be no more. 
May you abundantly reap rU the blessings that Providence 
tiBs sown there ! But never forget that this world is a 
Uiid through which we only journey to our home. Let 
us hope to meet again. May our Father accept the s 
crifice I tender, in your cause, of all my vows and teafi 
Cling to religion 1 Trust its promises ! I^ve it, as t] 
last hnk betwixt child and parent; betwixt life and death I 
Draw near me, that I may see you still. The benedic- 
tion of an humble Christiui rest with yoit all ! ' He dies I 
Angels, receive his soul, and leave us here the raemorj 
of hi« deeds, his faith, hie chastened hope." (1) 

The emotions of Oswald and Corinne had frequently 
interrupted their progress : at last they were obliged to 
give up the attempt. She trembled lest he should harm 
himself by weeping, unconscious that her tears flowed 
fait as hia. " Yes," Bobhed Nevil ; " yes, sweetest friend 
of my bosom, the floods of our hearts have mingled ; j 
have mourned with me that guardian saint whose last e: 
brace yet thrills my breast, whose noble countenance I 
still b^old. Perhaps he has chosen thee for my solaoe." 
— " No, no," exclaimed Corinne ; " he did not think me 
worthy." — "What say youf" interrupted Oswald, and 
alarmed lest she had betrayed herself. She replied, — " He 
might not have thought me worthy of you." This slight 
change of phrase disaipated his uneasiness, and he fear. 
lessly continued speaking of his father. The physiciani 
arrived, and slightly re-assured him ; but absolutely forbade 
his attempting to converse, until his internal hurt was 
healed. Six whole days passed, during which Corinne 
never left him. With gentle firmness she enjoined his 
ailence, yet contrived to vary the hours by reading, music, 
and somedmea by a sportive dialogue, in which she ana- 
tained both parts; — serious or gay, it was for his sake thai 
ahe aupported herself, veiling beneath a thousand gracefiil J 
arts the solicitude which consumed her ; she was never H 
off her guard for an instant. She perceived what Oswald H 
^^ in&ered, almost before himself: the courage he aaaumcd H 
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K^ueivetl her not: ehe did, indeed, " ancicipau the aakiiig 
" while her chief enileavo at wsb that of diverting his 
mind, as tnuch fts possible, from the value of the^ lender 
offices. If he turned pale, the rose fled from her lip, and 
her hiuid trembled as she brought him a restorative : 
even then would she imile through her tears, and press his 
band to her heart, as if she would fain have added her 
Block of Ufe Eo his. At laat her efforts succeeded: he reco- 
vered. " Corinne," he said, as soon as permitted to speak, 
" why has not my friend Edgamiond wittiessed your con- 
duct? he would have seen that you are not less good than 
g^eat; that domestic life with you would be a perpetual 
enchantment ; that you differ from our women only in 
adding oharma to virtue. It is loo much ! here ends the 
combat that so nearly reduced me to the grave. Corinne ! 
you, who conceal your own secrets, shall hear all mine, and 
pronounce our doom." — " Our doom," she replied, " if 
you feel as I do, is — not to part ; yet beheve me, till now, 
at least, I have never dared to wish myself your wife ; the 
acheme of my existence is entirely disordered by the love > 
that every day enslaves me more and more ; yet I know 
not if we ought to marry," — " Corinne," he cried, " do 
you despise me for having hesitated? Can you attribute 
mj delay to contemptible motives? Have you not guessed 
diat the deep remorse to which I have been for two years 
a prey alone has been the cause i" — "I know it," she 
answered. " Had I suspected you of considerations foreign 
to thoie of the heart, you would not have heen dear to me. 
But life, 1 know, belongs not all to love ; habit and me- 
niory weave such nets around us that even passion cannot 
quite destroy ; bro):en for a moment, they will grow again, 
M the ivy claipa the oak: My dear Oswald ! let us give 
BO epoch of life more than it requites. At this, it is essential 
lo me that you leave roe not. The dread of a sudden se- 
paration incessantly pursues me. You are a stranger here; 
no ties detain you: if once you go, all is over; nothing will 
be left lo me of you, but my own grief- Nature, the arts, 
poetry, all tliat I have shared with you, lately, alas! witli 
you alone, will speak no longer to my soul ! I never wake 
without trembling. I ask the fair day if it hot still a n^t 
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I shine ; if you, flie son of my being, are near me yet f 
Oswald, remove tlus fear, and I will not look beyond the 
present's Bweel security ." — "You know," repUedhe, "that 
no EngUahrasn Ehould renoonce his country : war may 
recall me." — "Oh God!" she cried, "wouSd you pre- 
pare my mitid ? " Her limbs quivered, as if at the approach 
of the most terrific danger. " If it be ev^ so," ahe added, 
"take me wilhyou — ^aa your wife — yourslave !" Then sud- 
denly regaining her spirits, ehe continued,-^" Oswald, you 
will never depart without warning me ? Never! will you? 
Listen ! in no country is a criminal led to torture without 
being allowed some hours to collect his thoughts. It mnat 
not be by letter : you will come yourself, to tell i 
hear me — ere you fly? How! you hesitate to grant my 
prayer?" — "No," returned he, "you wish it; and I 
swear, if my departure be necessary, I will apprise yon 
of it, and that moment shall decide our fate." She left 



CHAPTER II. 



CoBJNNB now carefully avoided all explanations, She 
wished to render her lover's life as calm as possible. 
Their every interview had tended to convince her that the 
disclosure of what she hadbeen,and sacrificed, was bul too 
likely to make an unfavourable impression ; she, therefore, 
sought again to interest him in the still unseen wonders of 
Rome, and thus retard the instant that must clear all doubts. 
Such a situation would be Insupportable beneath any othei" 
feeling than love, which sheds such spells over every n " 
nule, that, though still desiring some indefinite futurity, we 
receive a day as a century of joy, and pain, »o full of sen- 
sations and ideas, is each succeeding morrow. Love ii 
the emblem of eternity : it confounds all notion of time 
effaces all memory of a beginning, all fear of an end : we 
fancy that we have always possessed what wc love, BO 
flcult is it to imagine how we could have lived without iL 
The more terrible Bepantion aeema the less probable it 
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: like death, it is an evil we rather name than ' 
f WieTe, as if the inevitable were iraposaible. Coiinne, ' 
who, in her innocent artijices for varying Oswald's amuse- 
ments, had hitherto reserved the statues and pnintinga, now 
proposed taking him to see ihein, as Iiis health was Guf- 
tldently re-established. — " It is shameful," she said, with 
a smile, " that you should he still so ignorant ; therefore 
to-morrow we will commence our tour through the galle- 
ries end moBeuraB," — " Ae you will," replied Nevil; 
" hut, indeed, Coriiine, you want not the aid of such re- 
sources to keep me with you ; on the contrary, 1 make a 
sacrifice to obey you, in turning my gaze lo any other 
object, be it what it may." 

They went first to the Vatican, that palace of sculpture, 
where the human form shines deified by paganism, as are 
the virtues by Christianity, In those silent halls are 
assembled gods and heroes ; while beauty, in eternal sleep, 
looks as if dreaming of herself were the sole pleasure she 
required. As we contemplate these admirable forms and 
features, the design of (he'Uivinity, in creating man, seems 
revealed by the noble person he has deigned to bestow on 
him. The soul is elevated by hopes full of chaste enthu- 
siasm ; for beauty is a portion of the universe, which, be- 
neath whatever guise presented, awakes religion in the 
heart of man. What poetry inveats a face where the most 
sublime expression is fixed for ever, where tlie grandest 
thoughts are enshrined in images so worthy of them ! 
Sometimes an ancient sculptor completed but one statue in 
hia life ; that constituted bis history. He daily added to 
its perfection : if he loved or was beloved ; if he derived 
fresh ideas from art or nature, they served bnt to embelliBh 
the features of this idol. He translated into looks all the 
jUngs of his soul. Grief, in ihe present state of society 
m cold and oppressive, then actually ennobled its victim ; 
) this day the being who baa not sufffered can 
ve thought or felt. But the ancients dignified 
f hy heroic composure, a sense of iheir own strength, 
'eloped by their public freedom. The lovehest Grecian 
'e mostly expressive of repose. The Laocoon and 
a Niobe are among the few stamped by sorrow; but it 
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ii the vengeance of heaven and not human passion thftt thtf 
both recall. The moral being was go irell organiaed of old, 
the air circulated so freely in those manly cheats, and po- 
btical order ao harmomsed with such feculdes, that those 

' times scarce ever, like our own, produced discontented ir 
Subtle as were the ideas then discovered, the aria were f 
nished with none but those primitive afiections which alone 
can be typified hy elemal marble. Hardly c 
melancholy be found on their statues. A head of Apollo, 
in the Justinian palace, and one of the djing Alexuider, 
indeed, betray hotli thonghtfulncas and pain ; but th^ 
belonged to the period of Grecian slavery, which baniahcd 
the tranquil pride that usually pervaded both their sculp- 
ture and their poetry. Thought, unfed from without, preys 
on itself, digging up and analysing its own treasures; b 
it haa not the creative power which liappiness alone ci 
give. Even the antique sarcophagii of the Vatican tee 
hut with martial or joyous images : the commeraoration 
of an active hfe they tliought the best homage they could 
pay the dead — nothing weakened or discouraged the 
living. Emulation was the reigning principle in art as in 
IKilicy : there was room for all the virtues, as for all the 
talents. The vul}>ar prided in the ability to admire, and 
genius was worshipped even by those who could not aspire 
to its palm. Grecian religion was not, like Christianity, 
the solace of misery, the wealth of the poor, the future of 
the dying ; it required glory and triumph ; it formed the 
apotheods of man. In this perishable creed even beauty 
was a dogma : artists, called on to represent base or fero> 
ciou* passions, shielded the human form from degradation, 
by blending it with the animal, as in the satyrs and cc 
laurs. On the contrary, when seeking to realise an u 

' usual sublimity, they imited the charms of both sexes ; 
in the warlike Minerva, and tile Apollo Musagetes; fe 
dious propinquity of vigour and sweetness, without which 
neither quality can attain perfection ! Corinne delayed 
Oswald some time before the sleeping figures that adorn 
the tombs, in the manner most favourable to their si 
observed that statues representing an action suspended at 
its height, an impulse suddenly checked, create, aometinicili 
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Minful aatonishinent ; but an attitude nf complete repose 
kn an insge that thoroughly ai^cords with the infiuence 
of southern skies. The arts iheie seeni but the peaceful 
spectators of nature ; and genius itself, whieh agitates a 
northern breaat, there appears but one hamiony the more, 
I Oswald and Co rinne entered the court in which the »culp- 
I tuied animals Rre aEEembted, with the Etatuc of Tiberius in 
the midst of them : this arrangement was made without 
premeditation ; the creatures seem to have ranged them- 
selTCB around their master. Another such hall contain! 
the gloomy works of the Egyptians, resembhng mummies 
more than men. This people, as much as possible, asaimi- 
lated life with death, and lent no animation to their human 
effigies : that province of art appeared to them inaccessible. 
About the porticoes of this museum each step presents 
new wonderi : vases, aliars, ornaments of all kinds, sur- 
round the Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Muses. Here may 

r one learn to appreciate Homer and Sophocles, attaining a 
Icnowledge of antiquity that cannot be elsewhere acquired. 

I Amid these porticoes are fountains, whoae incessant flow 
gently reminds you of past hours : it is two thousand 
years since the artists of diese rheft-ito'.uEre esisted, Bui 
the most melancholy sights here are the broken statues, the 
torso of Hercules, heads separated from their trunks; the 
foot of a Jupiter, which it is supposed must have belonged 
to the largest and most symmetrical statue ever known. 
One sees the battle-field whereon Time contended with 
Glory; these mutilated limhs attesting the tyrant's victory, 
and our own losses. After leaving the Vatican, Corinne 
Led Oswald to the colossal figures on Monte Cavallo, said 
to be those of Castor and Pollui. Each of these heroes 
govern a foaming steed with one hand : this struggle of 
man with brute, like all the works of the ancients, finely 
exemplifying the jihysical powers of human nature, which 
bad then a dignity it no longer possesses. Bodily exerciseB 
are generally abandoned to our common people : personal 
vigour, in the antique, appeared so intimately connected 
with the moral qualities of those who lived in the heart of 
war, a war of single combats, that generosity, flerceness, 
command, and height of stature, seemed inseparable, en 
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intellectual ruligion had throned man's potency in his soul. 
As the gods wore our shape, every attribute appears sym- 
bolical; the "brawns of Hercules" suggest no recollectiotie 
of vulgar life, but of divine, almighty will, clothed in super- 
natural grandeur. 

Corinne and Oswald finished their day by visiting the 
BtuiUo of the great Canova. The statues gained much from 
heing seen by torchlight, as the ancients must have thon^t, 
who placed them in thdr Thermes, inaccessible to the day. 
A deeper shade thus softens the brilUant unifornuty of ll 
marble ; its pallor looks more like that of hfe. At that 
time Canova had just achieved an exquisite figure, intended 
'for a tomb; it represented Grief leaning on a Lion. Co- 
rinne delected a resemblance to Nevll, with which the 
artist himeelf was struck. Our Englishman turned away 
his head, to avoid this kind of attention, whispering ti 
beloved, " Corinne, I believed myself condemned to thai, 
eternal grief ere I met you, who have so changed me, that 
EometimeB hope, and always a delicious agitation, pervadei 
the heart that ought to be devoted to regret." 



CHAPTER III. 

Iv punting, the wealth of Rome surpasses that of the n 
of the world. Only one paint of discussion can exJEt 
the effect which her pictures produce — does the nature 
Uie sulfjecls selected by Italy's great masters admit the 
varied originality of passion which painting can exjiresB i 
The difference of opinion between Oswald and Corinne o 
this point, as on others, sprung but from the difibrence of 
their countries and creeds. Corinne affirmed that Scripture 
subjects were those moat favourable to the painter; that 
sculpture was the Pagan's art, andpainting the Chrisliaa**; 
that Michael Angelo, the painter of the Old, and Raphael, 
that of the New Testament, must have been gifted with 
sensibility profound as that of Shakspeare or Racine. 
" Sculpture," she said, " can present but a simple or c 
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3 the eye, while painting dJEplays tbe mjs- 
Knes ot redrement and reaignation, and makes the im- 
moital spirit speak through the fleeting colours. Historical 
facts, or incideutB drawn from the poets, are rarely pic- 
turesque. One had need, in order to understand them, 
lo keep up the custom of writing the speeches of their per- 
Eonagea on rihands rolling from their mouths. But re. 
hgious pieces ate instantly comprehended by the whole 
world ; and our attention is not turned from the art in 
order to divine their meaning. 

" The generaUty of modern painters are too theatrical. 
They bear the stamp of an age in which the unity of exist- 
ence and natural way of life, fimiiiar to Andrew Mantegne, 
Perugin, and Leonardo de Vinci, is entirely forgotten. 
To this antique repose ihei/ were wont to aiid the depth of 
feeling which marks Christianity. For this 1 admire the 
compositions of Raphael, especially in his early works. 
All the figures tend towards the main object, without 
being elaborately grouped to create a sensation — this ho- 
nesty in the aria, as in aU things else, characterises true 
genius ; for speculations on success usually destroy enthu- 
siasm. There is a rhetoric in painting as in poetry ; and . 
those who have it not eeek to veil tlie defect in hriUiant 
but illusive auxiliaries, rich costume, remarkable postures, 
irhile an unpretending virgin, with her infant at her 
breast, an old roan attending the mass of Bolsena, a 
young one leaning on his staff. In the school of Athens, 
or Saint Cecilia raising her eyes to heaven, by the mere 
force of expression, act most powerfully on the mind. 
These natural beauties grow on us each day, while of 
works done for effect our first sight is always the most 
Btriking."(2) Corinne fortified these reflections by another 
— it was the impossibility of our sympathising with tbe my- 
thology of (he Greeks and Romans, or inventing on tlieir 
ground. " We may imitate them by study," she said ; 
" but the wings of genius cannot be reatrained la flights 
for which learning and memory are so indispensable, and 
wherein it can hut copy hooks or statues. Now in pic- 
tures alluding to our own history and faith the painter ia 
penonally inspired; feeling what he depicts, retrarang 
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what hfi has seen, he draws from the fife. Portraitureai 
of piety are mental hlesgingB that no others could replace ; 
as (hey assure ub that the artist's genius was animated by 
the holy zeal which alone can support us i^ainEt the dis- 
gusts of life and the injustice of man." 

Oswald could not, in all respects, agree with her ; he 
was almost scandalised at seeing that Michael Angelo bul 
attempted to represent the Deity himself ia mortal shape; 
he did not think thatwe should dare embody Him; and could 
scarcely call up one thought sufficiently ethereal thus to 
ascend towards the Supreme Being, though he felt that 
images of this kind, in painting, always leave us much to 
desire. He believed, with Corinne, that religions medita- 
tion ia (he most heartfelt sentiment we can experience, and 
that which supplies a painter with the grandest physiogno- 
mical mysteries ; but as religion represses all movemenU 
of the heart to which she has not given birth, the faces of 
saints and martyrs cannot he much varied. Humility, m 
lovely in the sight of heaven, weakens the energy of 
earthly passion, and necessarily monotonises the generality 
uf scriptural subjects. When the terrible Angela dealt 
with them, he almost changed their spirit, giving to his 
prophets that fonniilable air more suitable to heathen gods 
than to saints. Oft, too, like Dante, he mixed Pagan at- 
tributes with those of Christianity. One of the moat 
affecting truths in its early estabUshment is the lowly 
station of the apostles who preached it, the slavery of the 
Jews, BO long depositaries of the promise that announced 
the Saviour. This contrast between insignificance of 
means and greatness of result is morally beautiful. Yet, 
in painting, where means alone can be displayed, Chrislian 
■utjjecls must needs prove less attractive than those derived 
from the times of heroic fable. Of all arts, none save 
music can be purely religious. Painting cannot be content 
with an expression indefinite as that of sound. It is true 
that a happy corahination of colours, and of clair-obieure, 
is harmony to the eye ; but as it shows us life, it should 
give forth life's strong and varied passions. Undoubte<lly 
such passages of history ought to be selected as are too 
well known to be uniatelligible : facts must fiash on lu 
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TM8, for all the pleasurea the fine arts bestow are 
I immediate ; but with this equality provided, historic 
c«l pictures have the advantage of diversified eituation and 
sentimentB. Nevil asserted, loo, that a preference should 
he given to scenes from tragedies, or the raoat touching 
poetic lictians, so that all the pleasures of imagination 
might thus unite. CorJnne contended against this opinion, 
»educing as it was ; convinced that the encroachment of 
one art upon another would be mutually injurious. For 
sculpture loses by attempting the groups that belong to 
painting, painting by aspiring lo dramatic animation. 
The arts are limited, not in their powers but in their 
means. Genius seeks not to vanquish the fitness of things 
which its glory consists in guessing. " You, my dear 
Oswald," said Corinne, " love not the arts for themselves, 
but as they accord with your own feelinga ; you are moved 
merely when they remind you of your heart's afflictions. 
Music and poetry better suit such a disposition than those 
which speak to the eye, however ideally ; they can but 
please or interest us while our minds are calm and our 
fancy is free. We need not the gaiety which society con- 
fers in order to enjoy (hem, but the composure born of 
soft and radiant dimes. We ought, in the arls that re- 
present exterior objects, to feel the universal harmony of 
nature, which, while wc are distressed, we have not within ' 
ourselves." — "1 know not," answered Oswald, " if 1 
have sought food for my sorrows in the arts, but at least I 
am sure that I cannot endure their reminding me of 
physical suffering. My strongest objection against Scrip- 
lure pictures is the pain I feel in looking on blood and 
^rtures, however exalted the faith of their victims. Fbi- 
locletns is, perhaps, the only tragic subject in which such 
agonies can be admitted ; but with how much of poetry 
ore his cruel pangs invested ! They are caused by the 
darts of Flercules ; and surely the son of Esculapius can 
cure them. His wounds are ao associated with the moral 
resentment they stir in that pierced breast, that they can 
excite no symptom of disgust. But the Poisetied in Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration is disagreeable and undignified. 
We would fain discover the charm of grief, or fancy it 






lilie tlie inelancliol; of prosperity. It is the ides] of human 
fate that ought to appear. Nothing is more revolting thaa 
ensanguined gashes or muscular CDnvnlaions. In micl) 
pictures we at once misa and dread to And exactitude o] 
imitation. What pleasure could auch attempted fidelity 
beBtow? it is always either more horrible or less loveltf 
than nature herself." — " You are right, my Lord," h 
Corinne, " in wishing that these blots sliould be e&ced front 
Chrialian pictures ; they are unnecessary. NeverthelesB,,) 
allow that soul-felt genius can triumph over them i~ 
Look on the death of SL Jerome by Dominichino ; tli 
venerable frame is livid, emaciated^ but Ufe eternal fillg 
his aspect; and the miseries of the world are here collect! 
but to melt before the hallowed rays of devotion, Te^ 
dear Oswald, though I am not wholly of your mind, I 
wish Uj show you that, even in differing, we have alwa^ 
some analogy. I have attempted a realisation of youf 
ideal in the gallery to which my brothers in art have con^ 
tributed, and where I have sketched a few designs m.f.« 
self; you shall see the advantages and defects of the style! 
you prefer in my house at Tivoli, The weather is line ; 
shall we go Uiere to-raorrow?" — " My love, can yott 
doubt my reply ? " he exclaimed. " Have I another 
blessing in the world but you ? The Ufe I have too much, 
&eed from odier occupations is now filled by the felicity of 
•eeing and of hearing my Corinne ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

Oswald himself drove the four horses that drew them next 
day towards TivoU : he deUghted in their rapid courw, 
which seemed to lend fresh vivacity lo tlie sense of ex~ 
istence — an impression so sweet when ei^oyed beside those' 
we love. He was careful, even to fear, lest the slightest 
accident sliould befall hig ch«ge^that prolecting air is sucli 
a link betwixt man and woman I Corinne, though less easily 
alarmed than the rest of lier sex^ observed his solidtudc 
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r Trtth such pleasure as made lier almost wish ehe could be 
I fHghtened, that she might claim the rcassuraaces of Oswald. 
L Wiut gave him ed great an ascendency over her was the 
ional unexpected contrasts with himself that lent r 
ircharm tohis whole manner. Every one admired hii 
nfnd and person ; but both were particularly iuteresting 
to a woman at once thus constant and versatile. Though 
occupied by nothing but Corinne, this same interest per- 
petually assumed a new character ; Bometimes reserve pre- 
itoroinated ; then be abandoned himself to his passion ; 
anon he was perfectly amiable and content ; as probably, 
by a gloomy bitterness, betrayed the sincerity of his 
distress. Agitated at heart, he strove to appear serene, 
and left her to guess the secrets of his bosom. This kept 
her curiosity for ever on the alert. His very faults set off 
his meriia; andno man, however Dgreeable, whowns devoid 
of these contradictions and inconsistences, could thos have 
captivated Corinne: she was subdued by her fear of him. 
He reigned in her heart by a good and by an evil power — 
by his own qualities, and by the anxiety their ilt-regulated 
state inspired. There was no safety in the happiness he 
bestowed. This, perhaps, accounts for the exaltation of 
her love ; she miglit not have thus adored aught she did 
not fear to lose. A mind of ardent yet delicate sensibility 
may weary of all save a being whose own, for ever in 
motion, appears like a heaven, now clear and smiling, nflw 
lapped in threatening clouds. Oswald, ever truly, deeply 
attached, was not the less often on the brink of abjuring 
the object of his tendernes.i, hecauije long habit had per- 
suaded him that he could find nothing but remorse in the 
loo vivid feelings of his breast. 

On their way to Tivoli, they passed tile ruins of Adrian's 
palace, and the immense garden that surrounded it. Here 
were collected the rarest pnwlncdons of the realms con- 
quered by Rome. There ore still seen the scattered stones 
called Egypt, India, and Asia. Farther off is the retreat 
where Zenobia ended her days. The queen of Palmyra 
sustained not, in adversity, the greatness of her doom : she 
knew neitlier how to die for glory, like a man, nor bow, 
like S woman, to die rather than betray her friend. At 
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last they beheld Tivoli, once the abode of Brutus, Au- 
gastUB, Mitcenas, Catullus, but, above allj Horace, whtx 
verses hare iniinottalised these scenea. Corinne's villa »toa 
near the loud cascade of Teverone. On the lop of tl 
hiU, facing her garden, was the Sibyl's temple. Th 
ancients, by building these fanes on heights like this, sn^ 
gested tile due superiority of religion over ali other pursuit!. 
They bid you " look from nature up to nature's God," 
and tell of the gratituds that Buccessive generations hava 
pud to heaven. The latidEcape, seen from whatever point, 
includes this its central ornament. Such ruins remind one 
not of the work of man. They harmonise with the fail 
trees and lonely torrent, that emblem of the years which 
have made them what tliey are. Tiic most beauteous land 
that awoke no memory of great events were uninteiesting, 
compared witli every spot that history sanctifies. What 
place could more appropriately have been selected as th| 
' home of Corlnne tlian that consecrated to the Sibyl, ■ 
woman divinely inspired? The house was clianning 
decked in all the elegance of modem taste, yet evident]]! 
by a classic hand. You saw that its mistress understoi 
felicity in its highest significatian i that which implies al 
that can ennoble, while it excites our minds. A sighing 
melody now stole on Oswald's ear, ae if the nodding 
flowers and waving shrubs thus lent a voice to nature. 
Corinne informed bim Chat it proceeded from the Eolian 
harps, which she had bung in her grottoes, adding musis 
to the perfume of the air. Her lover was entranced. 
" Corinne," he cried, throwing himself at her feet, " til) 
l4-day 1 have censured mine own bliss beside thee ; 
now J feel as if the prayers of mine oiftnded parent had 
. won me all this favour ; the chaste repose 1 here enjoy 
tells me that I am pardoned. Fearlessly, then, unite thy 
fate with mine: there is no danger now !" — " Well," she 
rephed, " let us not disturb this peace by naming Fate. 
Why strive to gain more than she ever grants? Whf 
seek for change while we are happy ? " He was hurt by 
this reply. He thought she should have understood hia 
readiness to confide, to promise, all. This evasion, then* 
oStnded and afRicted him : he appreciated not the delicacy 



which forb&de Corione to profit bj his weaknEss- Where 
weretlly love, we often dread more than we desire the 
solemn moment tliiC exchanges hope for certaint)'. Oswald, 
however, concluded that, much as she loved him, she 
preferred her independence, and therefore shunned an in- 
diBBolable tie. Irritated b; ihiB mistake, he followed her 
to (he gallery in firigid silence. She guessed his muod, 
hut knew his pride too well to tell him bo; yet, with a 
vague design of soothing him, she lent even to general and 
indiSbtnit tijpics the softest tones of affection. 

Her gallery was composed of historical, poetic, re- 
ligioiu sul^ects, and landscapes. None of them contained 
any great number of figures. Crowded pictures are, 
lioubtless, arduous tasks ; but their beauties are mosily 
eitber too confused or too detailed. Unity of interest, 
that vital principle of art, as of all things, is necessarily 
frittered away. The first picture represented Brutus, 
sitting lost in thought, at the foot of the statue of Rome, 
while slaves bore by the dead bodies of the sons he had 
condemned ; on the other side, their motlier and sisters 
stood in frantic despair, fortunately excused, by their sex, 
from that courage which sacrifices the affections. The 
Mtuation of Brutus, beneath the statue of Rome, tells all. 
But how, without explanation, can we know that this it 
Brutus, or ihat tbcse are bis children, whom he himself 
has sentenced? and yet the event cannot be better set 
fiirtli by any painting. Rome fills its back-ground, as yet 
unomamented as a cily, grand only as the couDa7 that 
could inspire snch heroism. " Once hear die name," said 
Corinne, " and doubtless your whole sold is given up to it ; 
otherwise might not uncertainty have converted a pleasure 
which ought to be so plain and so easy into an abstruse 
enigma ? 1 chose the subject, as recalling the most ter- 
rible deei! a patriot ever dared. The next is Marius, taken 
by one of the Cimbri, who cannot resolve to kill so great a 
num. Marius,indeed,is an imposing figure; the costume and 

IBOgcomy of the Cimbri leader extremely picturesque : 
luks the second era of Rome, when laws were no more, 
when genius atiU exerted a vast control. Next come 
i»yM in which glory led but to misfortune and inaulL 
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The third picture ii Belisarius, bearing hie young gnide, 
irho had expired while asking alms for him : thus is ih 
blind hero recompensed by his master; and in the world b 
vanquished hath no better office than ihat of carrying ta 
the grave the sad reroains of yon poor boy, his only faith. 
fnl friend. Since the old school, I have seen no truM 
figure than that ; the painter, like the poet, has loaded hini 
with all kinds of miEeries — too many, it may be, for a 
pasaion. But what tells us that it is Belisarius? what 
fidelity to history is exacted both of artiEt and spectator 
a fidelity, by the way, often ruinous lo the beautiful. 
Bnltus we look on virtues that resemble c] ' 
on fame causing but distresa ; in Bclisariui, i 
requited by the bhclcest peraeciition. Near these I have 
hung two pictures that console the oppressed spirit by 
reminding it of llio piety that can cheer the brokeQ 
heart, wjien all around is bondage. The first is Al» 
bano's infant Christ asleep on a cross, Does not that 
BtainlesSj smiling face convince us that heavenly faid 
hath nought to fear from grief or death ? The foUowin| 
one is Titian's Jesus heading under the weight of thi 
cross. His mother on her knees before him: what I 
proof of reverence for the undeserved oppressione s 
fered by her Divine Son J What a look of resignation i 
his ! yet what an air of pain, and therefore sympathy, ^ 
US ! That is the best of all my pictures ; to tlint I tnn» 
my eyes with rapture inexhaustible ; and n 
dramatic cfiefi-^auvre, drawn from the works of four 
great poets. There is the meeting of Dido and £neas in 
the Elysian fields : her indignant shade avoids him ; 
joicing to be freed from the fond heart which yet would 
throb at his approach. The vaporous colour of the phan-i 
toras, and the pale scenes around them, contrast the air o 
life in ^neos, and the Sibyl who conducts him ; but it 
these attempts the bard's descriptian must far transcent 
all that the pencil reaches : in this of the dying Clorinda 
our tears are claimed by the remembered lines of TassO) 
where she pardons the beloved Tancred, who has jtist dealt 
her the mortal wound. Painting inevitably sinks bmeatl 
poetry, when devoted to themes that great anthora hftv 
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idy treateJ. One glance back nt their nonls eShces all 
IK UB. TLeir favourite situalianB gain force from im- 
pwsioned eloquence; while picturesque effect is most fa- 
Toured by moments of repose, worthy to be indefinitely 
prolonged., and too perfect for the eye erer to weary of 
thdf grace. Your terrific Shaispeare, my Lord, afforded 
the ensuing suhyect. The invincihle Macbeth, about to 
fight ^lacduff, learns that the witches have equivocated 
with him ; that Bimiun wood ie coming to Dunsinnane, 
and that his adversary was not of woman horn, but ' uu- 
limely ripped" from his dying mother.* Macbeth is sub- 
illied by his fale, not by his foe ; hia desperate hand still 
grasps its glaive, certain that he must fallj yet to the last 
opposing human strength against the might of demons. 
There is a world of fury and of troubled energy in (hat 
counlenance: but how many of the poet's beauties do we 
lose? Can we paint Macbeth hurried into crime by the 
dreama of ambition, conjured up by the powers of sorcery ? 
How express a terror compatible with intrepidity ; how 
characterise the superstition that oppresses him P the 
ignoble credulity, which, even while he feela such scorn of 
life, farces on him such horror of death ! Doubtless the 
hnman face is the f^andeat of all mysteries; yet fixed on 
canvass, it can hardly tell of more than one sensation ; no 
struggle, no successive contrasts sccessible to dramatic art, 
can painting give, as neither lime nor motion exists for her. 
" Racine's Phedra forms the fourth picture. Hippolitus, 
in all tlie beauty of youth and innocence, repulses the per- 
fidious accusations of his stepmother. The heroic The- 
seus sdll protects his guilty wife, whom hia conquering 
arms surround, Phedra'a visage is agitated by impulses 
that we freeze to look on ; and her remorseless nurse en- 
n guilt. Hippohtus is here even more lovely 
1 Itacine; more like to Meleager, as no love for 
] mingle with his tameless ' 
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But couJd Fhe<lrt have supported her fnlseliood in such 
presence ? No, she mast have fallen at his feet ; a vindla 
tive woman may injure him she loves in absence, bu^ 
while she looka on him, that love must triumpli. 
poet nevet brings them together after she has slaodei-ei 
him. The painter was obliged to oppose them to ead 
other ; l9ut is not the distinction between the picturesqu 
and the poetical proved by the fact, that verses copia 
from paintings are worth all the paintings that have ti 
laled poetry ? Fancy must ever precede reason, as 
does in the growth of the human mind." 

While Corinne spolte thus, she had frequently p 
hoping that Oswald would add his remarks ; but, 
made any feeling observation, he would merely sigl 
turn away his hrad, to conceal his present dlspositio 
wards sadness. Corinne, at last discouraged by this si 
SBt down and hid her face in her hands. Oswald hastat 
paced the apartment, and was Just about to give his emo 
tions way, when, with a sudden check of pride, he ti 
towards the pictures, as if expecting ber to finish the ai 
count of them. She bad great hope in the last ; anj 
making an effort to compose herself, rose, saying, ' ~~ 
Lord, there remain but tiiree landscapes for me to ; 
you ; two possess some interest. I do not hke nu-al scenel 
that bear no allusion to fable or history ; they are insipid m 
the idyls of our poets. I prefer Salvalor Rosa's style here 
which gives you rocks, torrents, and trees, with i 
the wing of a bird viwble to remind you of life ! The ahi 
sence of man, in tile midst of nature, excites profound n 
flections. What is this deserted scene, so vainly beautiful^ 
whose mysterions charms address but the eye of theii 
Creator? Here, on the contrary, history and poesy arf 
happily united In a landscape. (.^) This represents thi 
niotneiLl wlien Cincinnatus is invited by the consuls U 
quit his plough, and take command of the Romal 
armies. All the luxury of the South is seen in this pic 
hire, — abundant vegetation, burning sky, and an u 
air of joy, that pervades even the aspect of the plan 
what a contrast is beside it. The son of Cairbar a 
upon his father's tomb. Three nighta be awaited I 



D honour the dead. His form is be- 
d afar, he dexcenda the mouLitaiii's side. On the clouds 
floats the shade of ihe chief. The knd is hoary with ice ; 
and the trees, as the rude winds war on their lifeless and 
withered arms, strew their sear leaves to the gale, and 
herald the course of the Btorm." Oswald, tiU now, had 
cherished his resentment; but at the sight of this picture, 
the tomb of his ftlher, the mountains of Scotland rose to 
his view, and his eyes Glled with tears. Corinne took her 
harp, and sung one of those simple Scotch ballads whose . 
Holes seem fit to be borne on the waihog breeae. It was 
the soldier's farenell to his country and his love, in which 
rMurred lliat most melodious and expressive of EngUsh 
phrases, " No more," • Corinne pronounced it so touch- 
ingly, that Oswald could resist no longer ; and they wept 
together. "Ah, Corinne!" he cried, "does then ray 
country affect your heart ? Could you go with me to the 
land peopled by ray recollections ? Would you there be the 
■worthy partner of my life, as you are here iiseiichantreBS.'" 
— " I believe 1 cotdd," she answered, " for I love you." — 
" In the name of love and pity then, haveno more secrets from 
me." — " Your will shall be obeyed, Oswald : I promise it 
on one condition, that you ask not its fulfilment before the 
tennuiation of our approaching Khgioua solemnities. Is 
not the support of Heaven more than ever necessary at the 
moment which must decide my fate?" — " Corinne," he 
said, " if thy fate depends on me it shall no longer be a 
sad one," — " Von think so," she ttjoined ; " but I have 
BO such confidence, therefore indulge my weakness. " 
Oswald sighed, without granting or refusing the delay she 
asked. " Let us return to Rome now," she added. " I 
■hould tell you all in this solitude ; and if what 1 have to 
J must drive you from me, — need it be so soon? Come, 
nrald ; you may revieit this scene when my ashes repose 
1." Meltedand agitated, he obeyed. On their road they 
_^. 'cdy spoke a word, but now and then exchanged looks 
cf affection ; yet a heavy melancholy oppressed them both, 
as lliey re-entered Rome. 
■ I iinHiBE Ibc •• Ailleu to Loclubqr," U 
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The last day of the carnival is the gayest id the yeari 
The Roman populace carry their rage fur amuaemen 
perfect fever, unexampled elaewhere. The whole K 
diHgniaed ; the very gazers from its wimlowB are masked* 
This begins r^ularly to tl)e appointed day, neither public 
nor private affairs interfering with its indulgence, 
nay one judge of the imagination possessed by the herd. 
Itdian sounds Eweetly even from their mouths. Alfieri 
said that he went to (he market of Florence to leant good 
Italian. Rome has the same advantage ; and, perbapji^ 
these are the only cities of which all the natives speak ■□ 
Tvell that the mind is feasted at every corner of lie streets. 
The kind of gaiety that shines through their harlequinades 
is often found in the most uneducated men ; and during 
this festival, while exaggeration and caricature are fail 
play, the most comic scenes perpetually recur. Often a 
grotesque gravity contrasts the usually Tivacious Italian 
manner, as if their strange dresses conferred an unnatural 
dignity on the wearers. Sometimes they evince so 
prising a knowledge of mythology, in the travesties they 
assume, that one might suppose them still believers in its 
fictions. Most frequently, however, they ridimle ibe va* 
rious ranks of society with a pleasantry truly original : th 
nation is now a thousand times more distinguished hy it 
sports than by its history. ItaHan lends itself so easily ti 
all kinds of playfulness, that it needs but a slight inflexion 
of voice, a little difference of terminalioii, lengthening oi 
diminishing the words, to change the entire meaning of a 
sentence. The language comes with a peculiar grace from 
(he lips of childhood. The innocence of that age, and d 
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il archnees of the southern tongue, exquisitely con- 
'trait each other. (4) One may alinost call it a language 
that talks of itself, and always seemB more witty than its 
speakers. 

There is neither splendour nor tasie in the carniral : 
iti universal tumult iBEimilates it in the fancy with the 
bacchanalian orgies; hut in the fancy only; for the Ro- 
mans arc generally sober and serious enough — the last 
days of this fele cscepttril. Then one makes such varied 
and sudden discoveries in tbeir character, as have con- 
tributed to give them a reputatioa for cunning. Doubt- 
less, there is a great habit of feigning among people who 
have borne so many yokes ; but we must not always at- 
tribute their rapid changes of manner to dissimulation. 
Inflammable imagination is as oft its cause. Reasoners may 
readily foresee their own actions ; but all that belongs to 
fancy is unexpected: she overleaps gradations; a trifle 
may wound her, or that which ought to move her most 
be past by with indifftrence ; she 's her own world, and in 
it there is no calculating effects by causes. Far inaiance, 
we wonder what entertainment the Roman nobles find in 
driving from one end of the Corso to the other for hours 
together, every day in the year, yet nothing breaks in on ihia 
custom. Among the masks, too, may be found wandering 
victims to ennui, packed up in the drollest of dresses, sad 
harlequins, and silent clowns, who satisfy their carnival 
conscience by merely seeking to divert themselves. In 
Rome they have one assumption thut nowhere ehe exists — 
maskers, wlio, in their own persons, copy the antique statues, 
and from a distance perfectly realise their beauty. Many of 
the women are losers by renouncing this disguise. Never- 
theless, lo behold life imitating modontess marble, however 
, strikes one with fear. The carri^es of the 
it and gay throng the streets ; but the charm of these 
Itivitiea is their satumalian confusion : nil classes are 
ingled ; the gravest magistrates ride among the masks 
' U almost oilicia] assiduity. All the windows are de- 
nied, and all the world out of doora : the pleasure of the 
lists not in their spectacles nor their feasts; 
no excess, but revel solely itv tte 4AVi^\t& 
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nixing freely with their betters, who, on tlieir paits, a 
as diverted at finding themEelvea thrown among tbofle be- 
neath them. Onl; the refined and delicate pIcasureE that' 
spring from research and education can build up barrierHi 
between different ranks. Italy, as hath l>een Eaid, is mora 
diatinguiflhcd by universal taJenl than by its cultiTalioa 
among the arislocracy. Therefore, during the carnival, 
all minds and all manners blend: die shouting crowds. 
that indiscriminately shower their bonhona on the psi 
by confound the whole nation pelUmell, as if no soda! 
order remained. Corinne and Nevil arrived in the midst 
of this uproar : at first it stunned them ; for nothing ap- 
pears stranger than such activity of noisy enjoymoit, 
while the soul 13 pensively retired within herself. They 
I stopped in the Piazza del Popolo, to ascend the amphi- 
theatre near the obeUsk, thence to overlook the horse-racing : 
as they ahghted from their calash, the Count d'Erfeuil 
perceived them, and took Oswald aside, saying, " How 
can you show yourself thus pubhcly returning from the 
country with Corinne? You will commit her, and then what 
can you do?" — "I think I shall not commit her," re- 
turned he, " by showing my affbc^on ; if I do, I shall be 
but too happy, in thedevolionof my life — " — "Happy!" 
interrupted d'Erfeuil ; " don't believe it ! one can only he 
happy in becoming situations. Society, do nhat we 1 
has a great influence; and what society would disapprove 
ought never to be attempted." — " Then," replied Oswald, 
" our own thoughts and feelings are to guide us less than 
the words of othere. If it were our duty thus constantly 
to follow the million, what need has any individual with a 
heart or a soul ? — Providence might have spared us from 
auch superfluitieE." — " Very philosophical," rephed the 
Count ; " but such maxims ruin a man ; and when love is 
over, he is left to the censure of tlie world. Flighty aa 
you think me, 1 would not risk it, on any account. We 
nay allow ourselves the little freedoms and good-natured 
jests of independent thinkera, but in our actions auch 
liberties become serious." — " And are not love and hap- 
piness serious considerations.^" asked NeviL — " Thai i« 
nothing to the purpose : there are certain establiihed farma 
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which you cannot brave without passing for an eccentric ; 
for a man — in fact — you understand me — imlike other 
men." Lord Nevil smiled^ and without either pain or 
displeasure rallied d'Erfeuil on his frivolous severity : he 
rejoiced to feel^ for the first time^ that on a subject which had 
cost him so much^ the Count's advice had not the slightest 
power. Corinne guessed what had past^ but Oswald's 
smile restored her composure ; and this conversation tended 
bat to put them both in spirits for the fete. Nevil ex. 
pected to see a Race like those of England ; but was sur- 
prised to learn that small Barbary steeds were about to 
make the contest of speed vnthout riders. This is a very 
Avourite sport with the Romans. 

When it was about to commence^ the crowd ranged 
themselves on each side of the street. The Place^ late so 
thronged, was emptied in a mii^^te : every one hurried to 
the stands which surrounded the obelisks ; while a mul- 
titude of black heads and eyes were turned towards the 
barrier from which the barbs were to start. They appeared, 
without bridle or saddle, their backs covered by bright-hued 
stuffs : they were led by well-dressed grooms, passionately 
interested in their success. As the animals reach the 
barrier, their eagerness for release is almost uncontrollable : 
they rear, neigh, and paw the earth, as if impatient for the 
glory they are about to win, without the aid or guidance 
of man. Their prancing, and the rapturous cry of " Room, 
room!" as the barrier falls, have a perfectly theatrical 
effect. The grooms are all voice and gesture, as long as 
their steeds remain in sight ; the creatures are as jealous 
as mankind of one another ; the sparks fly beneath their 
feet ; their manes float wildly on the breeze ; and such is 
thdr desire to reach the goal, that some have fallen there 
dead. To look on these free things, all animated by per-' 
sonal passion, is astounding — as if one beheld Thought 
itself flying in that fine shape. The crowd break their 
ranks as the horses pass, and follow them in tumult. The 
Venetian palace ends the race ; then may be heard ex« 
clamations of disappointment from those whose horses have 
been beaten; while he whose darling has deserved the 
greatest prize throws himself on hia kxv«e% \^i<^x^ *^e^ 
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victor, thanking and recommending him to St. Anihor 
patron of the brute creation, with an enthusiasm as seriauEly 
felt as it is comically expressed. The races usually con- 
dude the iky. Then b^ins another kind of amusement, 
less attractive, but equally loud. The windows a 
tninated ; the guards leave their posts, to share the general 
joy. Every one carries a little torch, called moceolo, and 
every one tries to extinguish his neighbour's, repeating the 
word " ammrmare" (kill), with formidable vivacity. "Kill 
the fair princess ! let the Lord Abbot be killed ! " The 
multitude, reassured by the interdiction of hordes and car- 
riages at that hour, pour forth from every quarter : 
turmoil and clamour ; yet, es night advances, this c 
by degrees: the deepest silence succeeds. The rei 
brance of this evening is like that of a confused vi 
which, for awhile, changed every dreamer's existence 
made the people forget their toil, the learned their studies, 
and the nobles their sloth. 



CHAPTER II. 

OswAiD, since his misfortunes, had never regained suf- 
ficient courage voluntarily to hear music. He dreaded those 
ravishing sounds, so agreeable to melancholy, but wliich 
prove 80 truly injurious while we are weighed down by real 
calamities. Music revives the recollections it would ap- 
pease. MTien Corinne sang, Oswald listened to the words 
she pronounced; gazed on her expressive features, anil 
thought of nothing but her. Yet if, of an evening, in t' 
streets, he heard many voices united to sing the sweet ai 
of celebrated composers, as is often the ease in Italy, though 
indined to pause, he soon withdrew, alarmed by the strong 
yet indefinite emotion which renewed his sorrows. But a 

about to he given at the theatre of Rome, « 
centrating tlie talents of the first singers in Italy, Corinns 
asked Nevil to accompany her thilber: he consented, hopin{[ 
that her presence would soften all the pangs he must endure^ 
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On entering her bos, she was immetliatcly recognised; 
and a remembrance of her coronation, adding to the interest 
she usuaUy created, all parts of the bouse resounded with 
applause, and cries of " FiM CoTinne!" The musidatu 
tbemEelveE, electrified by this unanimous BEnsation, sent 
I forth strains of victory ; for triumph, of whatever kind, 
KSwalcens in our recollection " the pomp and ciccumslance 
Kef glorious war," Corinne was much moved bj these les- 
r timoniea of admiring affection. The indescribable im- 
pression always made by a human mass, dmullaneously • 
exprasang tlic same sentiment, so deeply touched her heart, 
that she could not restrain her tears : her bosom heaved 
beneath ber dress; and Oswald, with a sense of pique, 
whispered, " You must not, Madame, be torn ^m such 
success: it outvalues love, since it makes your heart beat 
thus;" he then retired to the back of the box, without 
wailing for her answer. In one instant had he swept 
away all the pleasure which she had owed to a reception 
prized most because he was its witness. 

Those who have not heard ItaUan singing can form no 
idea of music. The human voice is soft and sweet as the 
flowers and skies. This charm was made but for such a 
dime : each reflect the other. The world is the work of a 
dngle thought, expressed in a thousand different ways. The 
Italians have ever devotedly loved music. Dante, in hia 
Purgatory, meets the best, singer of bis day, and asks him 
for one of his delicious urs. The entranced spirits forget 
themselves as they hear !t, until their guardian recalls them 
to the truth. The Christians, like the Pagans, believe the 
ipire of music to extend beyond the grave : of all the fine 
arts, none act so immediately upon the soul : the others 
direct it towards luch or such ideas; but this alone ad- 
dresses the very source of life, and transforms the whole 
'bemg at once, humanly speaking, as Divine Grace is said to 
'flange the heart Amongallour presentiments of futurity, 
hicb melody gives birth are not the least worthy 
ce. Even the mirth excited by buffo singing is 
not vulgar, but fanciful ; benealh it lie poetic reveries, such 
t» ipoken wit never yet crcatal. Music is so volatik: «. 
we are BO sensible thai \t, ucw^ ixcna >ui> 
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e enjoy it, — diaC it always leaves a lender inipression 
on the mind j yet, wheii expressive of grief, it sheds gen- 
tleness even over despair. The heart beats more quickly to 
its regular measure, bq J, reminding ua of life's brevity, bids v 
u« enjoy what we can : the silent void is filled ; you feel 
within youriielf the active energies that fear no ohstttdc 
from without. Music doubles our computation of our otm 
faculties, and makes us feel capable of the noblest efforts; 
leaches ub to march towards death with entliusiasni, and is ^ 
happily powerless to explain any base or artful sencimeat. 
MuMC lifts from the breast the weight it so often feela 
beneath serious affections, and which we take far the hea- 
Tiaess of life, so habitual is its pressure : we hang on such. 
pure sounds, till we seem to discover tlie secieta of the 
JGternat, and penetrate the mysteries of nature: no words', 
can explain this; for words but copy piitnltlve sensations, ^ 
as prose translators follow poetry. Looks alone resemble 
its effect: the long look of love, that gradually sinks iutg 
the breast, till one's eyes fall, unable to support so vast a 
bliss, lest this ray from another's soul should consume us. 

The admirable union of two voices perfectly in tune pro- 
duces an ecstasy that cannot be prolonged without pain : it 
is a blessing too great for humanity, which vibrates like an 
instrument broken beneath too perfect a harmony. Oswald 
had remained perversely apart from Corinne during the', 
first act of the concert ; hut when the duets began in low 
voices, accompanied by the notes of clarionets and hautboys, 
purer even than their own, Corinne veiled her face, absorbed 
by emotion ; she wept without suffering, and loved without 
dread ; the image of Oswald was in her bosom ; but a host 
of thoughts wandered too far to be distinct, even to herself. 
It is said that a prophet, in one moment, explored seven 
regions of heaven. Whoever can thus conceive the all 
which an instant may contain must have heard sweet 
music beside the object of his love. Oswald felt its power ; 
his resentment decreased : the tenderness of Corinne ex- 
plained and justified every thing; he drew near her; she 
heard him breathing close by, at the most enchanting period 
of this celestial harmony: it was too much; the most 
^tbetic tragedy could not have so overwhelmed her oa did 
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the sense of their both being equally penetrated by the same 
sounds^ at the same instant : each fresh tone exalted this 
consciousness. The words sung were nothing ; now and 
then allusions to lov» and death induced some recollection; 
bat oftener did music alone suggest and realise the formless 
wish^ as doth some pure and tranquil star^ wherein we seem 
to see the image of all we could desire on earth. ^^ Let us 
go," sighed Corinne : ^^ I feel fainting." — '^ What is it, 
love ? " asked Oswald, anxiously : '' you are pale. Come 
into the air with me." They went together : her strength 
returned, as she leaned upon his arm; and she faltered 
forth, '' Dear Oswald, I am about to leave you for eight 
days." — " What say you ? " he cried. — " Every year," she 
answered, '^ I spend Passion week in a convent, to prepare 
for Easter." Oswald could not oppose, aware that most of 
the Roman ladies devoted themselves to pious severities at 
that time, even if careless of religion during the rest of the 
year ; but he remembered that Corinne's faith and his own 
were not the same : they could not pray together. " Why 
are you not my countrywoman ? " he exclaimed. — ^' Our 
souls have but one country," she replied. — '^ True," he 
said ; " yet I cannot the less feel every thing that divides 
us." And this coming absence so dismayed him, that neither 
to Corinne, nor the friends who now joined them, could he 
speak another word that evening. 



CHAPTER III. 

Oswald called at Corinne*s house early next day, in some 
uneasiness: her maid gave him a note, announcing her 
mistress's retirement to the convent that morning, and that 
she could not see him till after Good Friday. She confessed 
that she had not the courage to tell him the whole of this 
truth the night before. Oswald was struck as by an un- 
expected blow. The house in which he had always found 
Corinne now appeared sadly lone : her harp, books, draw- 
ings, all her household gods were there, but she was gone. 
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' A Bhudder crept iJirough his veins : he ihouEht on 

chamber of his father, and sunk upon a seat. " It may 

be," he cried, " tbat I shall live to lose her loo — that ani- 

tnaied mind, that warm heart, that form bo brilliantly 

fresh : tlie bolt may strike, and tlie tomb of youth is ir 

as thatof age. %Vhat an illusion, then, is happiness ! 

, flexible Time, who watches evtr o'er his prey, may tea 

from us in a momenL Corinne I Corinne ! why did^t thou 

leave me ? Thy magic alone can still my memory : dazzled 

by the hours of rapture passed with thee — but now — I 

am alone. I am again my wretched, wretched self ! " 

called upon Corinne with a deBperation disproportionate to 

Bueh brief absence, but attributable to the habitual anguish 

I of his heart. The maid, Theresina, heard his groans, and 

BfiiUlified by this regret for her mistress, re-entered, saying, 

■ "*' My Lord, for your consolation, I will even betray a secret 

t of my lady's : 1 hope she will forgive me. Come to " 

bed-room, and you shall see your own portrait !" — " My 

portrait ! " he repeated — " Yes ; she drew it from memory, 

and has risen, for the last -week, at five in the morning, t 

have it flnisbed Iwfore she went to the convent." Th 

likeness was very strong, and painted witli perfect grace. 

This pledge, indeed, consoled him : facing it was an e 

quisite Madonna, before whicli Corinne had formed 1 

oratory. This " love and religion mingled," exists in Italy 

L- under circumstances far more extraordinary ; for the image 

% cf Oswald was associated but wiih the purest hopes of his 

P Bdorer. 

' Yet thus to place it near so divine an emblem, and to 
prepare herself for a content by a week of such occupation, 
were traits that rather characterised C'orinne's com 
than herself. Ilallau women are devont from sensibility, 
not principle ; and nothing was more hostUe to Oswald's 
opinions than their manner of thinking on this Eulfject ; 
yet how could he blame Corinne, while receiving so touch- 
ing a proof of lier affection ? His looks strayed tenderly 
through this chamber, where he now stood for the first 
time. At the bead of tlic bed he beheld the miniatur 
an aged man, evidently not an Italian : two bracelets hung 
e formed by braids of black and of silver hair. 
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» other of beautifully fair Iressesj thrit, by a strange 

ee, reminded him of Lucy Edgairnond's, which he had 

attentively remarked three years since. Oswald did rot 

qieak; but Theresina, as if to banish any jealous suspicion, 

told him, " that during the eleven years she had lived with 

twT lady site had always seen these bracelets, which she 

Imeur contained the hair of Corinne's father, mother, and 

Bster." — "Eleven years!" cried Oswald ; "you were 

dien — " he checked himself, blushing at the question he 

^^^Dud begun, and precipitately left the house that he might 

^^^bcape &rther temptation. He froijucntly turned back to 

^^^Bpie on the windows, and when he lost sight of them he 

^^HUt all the misery of solitude. That evening he went to 

^^^pn assemblj.in search of something to divert his thoughts; 

^^^nr in grief, as joy, reverie can only be indulged by those 

^^^Bt peace with themselves; but suciety was insupportable: he 

H^Hliraa more than ever convinced that for him Corinne alone had 

H lent it charms, by the void which her absence rendered it 

now. He attempted to chat with the ladies, who teplied 

by those insipid phrases which, explaining notliing, are so 

convenient for those who have aimething to conceal. He 

WW groups of men, who, by their voices and gestures. 

Kerned warmly discussing some important topic : he drew 

near, and found the matter of their discourse as despicable 

M jls manner. He mused over this causeless, aimlesB^ 

vivacity, so frequently found in large parties: — though 

Italian mediocrity is a good sort of animal enough, with 

hat little jealous vanity, much regard for superior minds, 

and, if fatiguing diem by dulness, at least never wounding 

diem by pretence. Such was the society that, a few days 

■ince, Oswald had found so interesting. The slight ob. 

ttacles which it opposed to his conversation with Corinne ; 

her anxiety to be near him, as soon as she had been suffi- 

eieutly poUte to others ; the inteUigence existing between 

them on subjects suggested by their company; her pride, 

in speaking before him, to whom she indirectly addressed 

remarks, he alone couJd iully understand. All this had 

varied his evenings: every part of these same halls brought 

back the pleasant hours which had persuaded him ^at 

^^^ there might be sc 



!" be sighed, as he left it, " here, as elsewhere, she I 
f Blono can give us lil'e ; let me fly rather to some desert, I 
Bpot tiU she returns. I shaJl lees eadly feel her absence, | 
where nought is ntar me that resembles pleaaure." 



CHAPTER I. 

I OsH'Aui passed nest day in tlie gardens of the 
If going first to that of the Carthusians, and paused, ere he 
entered, to examine two Egyptian Uotis at a little distance 
from its gate. There is something in tlieir physiognomy 
belonging neitlier to animals nor to man 
heathen gods had been represented in this shape. Char, 
treux is built on the ruins of Diocletian's baths ; and its 
church is adorned by the granite pillars which were found 
tliere. The monks show t!iia place with much seal; they 
belong to the world but by their inter 
Their way of life presoppoees either very limited minds 
or the most exalted piety. The monotony of theh 
recalls that celebrated iine, — 

" Time o'er « recked worlds slei-pa motioulBss.' 

-■ 'ITiar life seems but to be employed in contemplating 
death. Quickness of thought, in bo tmlform 
would be the emelest of lortun-a. In the midst of the 
cloister stand two cypresses, whose heavy blackness the 
wind can scarcely stir. Near them is an almost unheard 
fountain, «low andcliary; — tithour-glasBfora seclusion 
wliich time glides so noiselessly. Sometimes the mooi 
pale glimmer penetrates these shades — its absence or retu 
forming quite an event ; and yet these monks might havC 
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found all the activity of war insufficient for their spirits^ 
had they heen used to it. What an inexhaustible field for 
conjecture we find in the combinations of human destiny ! 
What habits are thrust on us by chance^ forming each in. 
dividual's world and history. To know another perfectly, 
would cost the study of a life. What, then, is meant by 
knowledge of mankind ? Governed they may be by each 
other, but understood by God alone. 

Oswald went next to the monastery of Bonaventure, 
built on the ruins of Nero's palace : and where so many 
crimes had reigned remorselessly, poor friars, tormented 
by conscientious scruples, doom themselves to fasts and 
stripes for the least omission of duty. " Our only hope," 
said one, " is, that, when we die, our faults will not have 
exceeded our penances." Nevil, as he entered, stumbled 
over a trap, and asked its purpose. '' It is through that 
we are interred," answered one of the youngest, already a 
prey to the bad air. The natives of the South fear death 
so much, that it is wondrous to find there these perpetuaL . 
mementos: yet nature is often fascinated by what she • 
dreads ; and such an intoxication fills the soul exclusively. 
The antique sarcophagus of a child serves as the fountain 
of this institution. The boasted palm of Rome is the 
only tree of its garden ; but the monks pay no attention to 
external objects. Their rigorous discipline allows them 
no mental liberty; their downcast eyes and stealthy pace 
show that they have forgotten the use of free wiU, and 
abdicated the government of self, — an empire which may 
well be called a ' heritage of woe ! * This retreat, however, 
acted but feebly on the mind of Oswald. Imagination re- 
volts at so manifest a desire to remind it of death in every 
possible way. When such remembrancers are unexpected^ 
when nature^ and not man, suggests them, the impression 
is far more salutary. Oswald grew calmer as he strayed 
through the garden of San Giovanni et Paulo, whose 
brethren are subjected to exercises less austere. Their 
dwelling lords over aU the ruins of old Rome. What a 
site for such asylum ! The recluse consoles himself for 
his nothingness, in contemplating the wrecks of ages i^a&t. 

M 
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away. Oswald walked long benealh the shady trees, 
rare in Italy : somedmeB liey intercepted his view of I 
dty, only to augment the pleasure of bis next glimpse 
it. Ail the EleepIeB now souoded the ^i-e Maria, — 

• • • " squills de lonUiiio 
Chepajail giorno piangcr, chc simuore." — Dakte. 

" The bell from far mourneth the dying day." This c 
ing prayer serves to mark all time. " I will meet you i 
hour before, or an hour after Ave Maria," s«y the ItaliM 
BO devoutly are the eras of night and day diatinguisbet 
Oswald then enjoyed the spectacle of sunset, as the lui 
nary sunk slowly amid ruins, and seemed submitting I 
decline, even like the works of man. Tills brought bac 
all his wonted thoughts. The image of Corinne a 
too promising, too hopeful, for such a moment. I 
sought for its father's, in the home of heavenly gpiriti 
This affection animated the clouds on which he gazed, ai 
lent them the sublime aspect of his immortal friend ; 1 
trusted tliaC bis prayers at kst might call down some b 
ficent pity, resembling a good father's benediction. 



CHAPTER II. 

Oswald, in his anxiety to study the religion of t 
cocntry, resolved to hear some of its preachers, durinj 
Fasdon-week. He counted the days that must elapse ei 
his reimion with Corinne ; while she was away he coul 
endure no imagiiutiTe researches. He forgave bis ovm ha| 
pinesB while beside her ; but all that charmed him thei 
would hare redoubled the pangs of his exile. 

It is at night, and by hdf. extinguished tapers, that th« 
preachers, at this period, hold forth. All the women i 
black, to commemorate the death of Jesus : there is e 
thing very afibcting in these yearly weeds, that have 
renewed for so many centuries. One enters the nobl(( 
churches with true emotion ; their tumbs prepare us fi 
2 thought, but the preacher too often dissipates i 



ii an instant. His pulpit is a somenhat long tribunal, 
one end. to the otlier of which he wallis, with « 
I Itrangely mechanical agitadon. He fails not lo etart with 
I tome phrase to which, at the end of die sentence, he re. 
[ turns, like a pendulum; though, by his impasanined ges- 
tates, you would think him very likely to forget it : but 
this is a systematic tuiy, " a fit of regular and voluntary 
distraction," often seen in Italy, and indicating none but 
superficial or artifldal feelings. A crucifix is hung in the 
pulpit ; the preacher takes it down, kisses, presses it in his 
anas, and then hangs it up again, with perfect coolness, as 
soon as the pathetic pass^e is got through, Another 
method for producing efiect is pulling off and putting on 
his cap, with inconceivable rapidity. One of these men 
attacked Voltaire and Rousseau on the sceptdcism of the 
age. He threw his cap into the middle of the rostrum, as 
the representative of Jean Jacques, and then cried, " Now, 
philosopher of Geneva, what have you to say against my 
arguments?" lie was silent for some seconds, as if ex- 
pecting a reply ; but, as the cap said nothing, he replaced 
it on his head, and terminated the discourse by adding, — 
*' IVell, since I've convinced you, let us say no more about 
it." These uncouth scenes are frequent in Rome, where 
real pulpit oratory is extremely rare. Religion _ia there 
lespected as an all-powerful law ; its ceremonies captivate 
the senses ; but its preachers deal less in morals than in 
dogmas, that never reach the heart Eloquence, in this, 
■B in many other branches of literature, is there devoted 
to common-places, that can neither describe nor explain. 
A new thought raises a kind of rebellion in minds at once 
BO ardent and so languid, that they need uniformity to calm 
them ; and love it for the repose it brings. There is an 
etiquette in these seimons, by which words take prece- 
dence of ideas ; and this order would be deranged, if the 
preacher spoke from his own heart, or searched Ids soul for 
what he ought to say. Christian philosophy, which finds 
analogies between rdigion and humanity, is as little under, 
stood in Italy, as philosophy of every other sort. To ape. 
culale on religion is deemed almost as scandalous as 
■dmning i^alnsl it ; so wedded are all men to mere forms 
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and old usages. The worship of die Virgin is particularly 
dear to Eouchern people ; it seems allied to all that is most 
chaste and tender in tteir love of woman ; but everjr 
preacher treats this subject with the same exaggerated rl 
tone, unconscious that his gestures perpetually turn 
into ridicule. There is scarcely to be heard, from t 
ItaUan pulpit, a single specimen of correct accent, or i 
taral delivery. 

> Oswald fled from this most fatiguing of in&ictjons — that 
of affccted vehemence — and sought the Coliseum, where s 
Capuchin waa to preach in the open air, at the foot of an 
altar, in the centre of the enclosure which marks the road 
to the cross, WTiat a theme were this arena, where n 
tyre succeeded gladiators ; but there was no hope of hear- 
ing it dilated on by the poor capuchin, who knew nothing 
of the history of man, save in his own life. Without, 
however, coming there to hear his bod sermon, Oswald 
felt interested by the objects around him. The congiie- 
gation was principally composed of the Camaldoline fra- 
ternity, at that time attired in grey gowns that covered 
both head and body, leaving but two little openings for tile 
eyes, and having a most ghostly ur. Their unseen faces 
were proatrated to the earth ; diey beat their breasls; and 
when their preacher threw himself on his knees, cryii^ — 
" Mercy and pity ! " they followed his example. As this 
appeal from wretchedness to compassion, from earth t 
Heaven, echoed through the classic porticoes, it waa im 
possible not to experience a deeply pious feeUng in the 
couI'e inmost sanctuary. Oswald shuddered ; he remained 
standing, that he might not pretend to a faith which w 
not his own ; yet it cost him an eSbrt to forbear Irom this 
fellowship with mortals, whoever they were, thus htiin- 
bling themselves before their God; — for, does not ai 
cation to heavenly sympathy equally become ua all i 

The people were struck by his noble and foreign aspect, 
hut not displeased with his omitting to join them ; for no 
men on earth can he more tolerant than the Romans. 
They are accustomed to persons who come amongst them 
aight-seere; and, either from pride or indolcner, 
never seek to make strangers participate tlieir opinions. 



^Ktraoriiicary fact, tJiat, at this period 

, especiall7, there are many who lake on theiuEiJves the 

itrictcst punishments; yet, while the scourge ia in iheir 

hands, the church-door h still open, and every strs 

welcome to enter S9 usual. Tbey do nothing for the sake 

I of being looked ot, nor are they frightened from any 

I thing because they happen to bt; seen ; they proceed to- 

I wards their own aims, or pleasures, without knowing that 

diere is euch a thing as vanity, whose only aim and pli 

'a the BppkUBe of others. 



CHAPTEU III. 

It has been said of Passion.week in Rome. A num 
ber of foreigners arrive during Lent, to enjoy this spei 
tacle ; and as the music at the Sixtine Chapel, and the 
illumination of St. Peter's, are unique of their kinds, Ihey 
naturally attract much curiosity, which is not always satis, 
fled. The dinner served by the Pope to the twelve 
representatives of the Apostles, whose feet he bathes, must 
recall Bolemn ideas; yet a thousand inevitable circuni~ 
itances often destroy their dignity. All the contributors 
to these customs are not equally absorbed by devotion ; 
ceremonies so oft repeated become mechanical to most of 
tlleir agents ; the young priests hurry over the service 
with a dextrous activity any thing but imposing. All the 
mysteries that should veil religion are dissipated, by the at. 
tention we cannot help giving to the manner in which each 
performs his function. The avidity of the one party for 
the meat set before them, the indifl^ence of the other to 
their prayers and genuflections, deprive the whole of its 
doe Eubtimity. 

The ancient costumes still worn by the ecclesiastics ill 
accord with their modem heads. The bearded Patriarch 
of the Greek Church is tlie most venerable figure left for 
such offices. The old fashion, too, of men curtseying like 
women is dangerous to decorum. The post and the pre- 
M 3 
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' lent, indeed, rather joBtle than hannonise; little care is 
taixD to strike the imagination, and none to preveDt its 
being distracted. A worahip so briUiantl; majeelic in its 
externals is certainly well fitted to elevate the soul; but 
more caution should be observed, lest its ceienionies de- 
generate into plays, in which the actort get by rote what 
they have to do, ttnd at what time ; when to pray, when to 
have done praying ; when to kneel, and when to rise. 
Court rules introduced at church restrain that soaring 
elasticity which alone can give man hope of drawing near 
his Maker, 

The generality of foreigners observe this; yet few Ro- 
mans but yearly find fresh pleasure in these sacred /Stet. 
It is a peculiarity in Italian character, that versatility of 
taste leads not to inconstancy ; and that vivacity removes 
all necessity for truth; it deems every thing more grand, 
more heautifiil than reality. The Italians, patient and 
persevering even in their amusements, let imagination em- 
beiltsh what they possess, instead of bidding them crave 
what they have not : and as elsewhere vanity teaches 
men to seem fastidious, in Italy, warmth of temperament 
makes it n pleasure to admire. 

After all the Romans had eaid to Nevil of their Pssaion- 

Iweefc, he had expected much more than he had found. 
lie sighed for the august simplicity of the English Church, 
and returned home discontented with himself, for not hav- 
ing been afftcted by that which he ought (o have felt. In 
auch cases we fancy that the soul is withered, and fear that 
we have lost that enthusiasm, without which reason itself 



CHAPTER IV. 



Goon Fhidat reetorcil all the religious emotions of Lord 
Nevil; he wasabout to.regain Corinne: the sweet hopes of 
love blended with that piety, from which notliing save the 
factitious career of the world cui entirely wean lu. He 



tougbt the Sixdne Chapel, to bear the far-fatned Mtterere. 

It was jret light enough for him lu eee the picture of 

^Uiehael Angelo, The Day of Judgment, treated by a 

nius worthy so terrible a eulyecL Dante had infected 

is painter with the bad taste of representing mythological 
"n tlie preGcnce of Cliriat; but it is chiefly as deraong 
t he has characlerieed these Pagan creations. Beneath 

* arcbes of tbe roof are seen the prophets and heathen 
Kiestesses; called as witnesses by ttie Christians {teste David 

laSsbilla); a host of angels smround them. The roof 
is painted as if to bring heaven nearer to us ; but that 
heaven is gloomy and repulsive. Day scarcely penetrates 
tbe windows, wliich throw on the pictures more eliadowa 
iban beams. This dimness, too, enlarges the already com. 
toandii^ figures of Michael Angelo. The funereal perfume 
of incense mis the aisles, and every sensation prepares us 
for that deeper one which awaits the touch of music. 
While Oswald was lost in these reflections, be beheld Co. 
rinne, whom he hsd not expected yet to see, enter that 
part of tbe ehapel devoted to females, and separated by a 
grating from the rest. She was in black ; pale with ab. 
stinence, sad so tremulous, as she perceived him, that she 
was obliged to support herself by the balustrade. At this 
■oonient the Miserere commenced. Voices well practised in 
this pure and antique chant rose from an unseen galleryj 
every instant rendered the chapel darker. The music 
aeemed to float in the air; no longer in the voluptuously 
impassioned strains which tbe lovers had heard together a 
week since, but such as seemed bidding them renounce all 
eanhly things. Clorinne knelt before tbe grate. Oswalil 
himself was foijEOtten. At such a moment she would have 
loved to die. If the separation of soul and body were hut 
pangless ; if an angel would hear away thought and feeUng 
on his wings, — divine sparks that shall return to their 
TCUice, — death would be then tbe heart's spontaneous act, 
an udent prayer most mercitiilly granted. The verses of 
ita» psalm are sung alternately, and in very contrasted 
styles. The heavenly harmony of one is answered by 
murmured recitative, heavy and even harsb, like the reply 
of worldlings to the appeal of senubility, or tbev::i^'as».<A. 
u 4 
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life defeating the vows of generous souls : wlien tbc 
choir reply, hope springs again, ogaia to he frozen by ihaM 
dreary sound which inspires not terror, but utter discotiM 
r^ement ; yet the last burst, moEt reassuring of all, leaves 
just the stainless and exijnisite sensalion in the souTirMcb 
we would pray to be accorded when we die. The lighl 
are extinguished; night advances ; the pictures gleam Sk 
prophetic phantoms through the dusk ; the deepest ^aic 
reigns: speech would be insupportable in this state a 
self-communioD ; every nne steals slowly away, reluctin 
to resume the vulgar interests of the world. 

Cortnne followed the procession to St. Peter's, as yt 
illimiined but by a cross of fire ; this type of grief shininj 
alone through the immense obscure, fair image of Chris, 
tianity amid the shades of hfe ! A wan light falls ov 
statues on the tombs. The living, who throng these a 
appear but pigmies, compared with the effigies of the dead 
Around the cross is a space cleared, where the Pope, ai 
rayed in white, with all the cardinals behind him, prostral 
themselves to the earth, and remain nearly half an hoo 
profoundly mute. None hear what they request ; but they 
are old, going before us towards the tomb, whithi 
must follow. Grant ns, O God ! the grace so to ennoble 
age, that the last days of life may be the first of immor- 
tality, Corinne, too, the young and lovely Corinne, knell 
near the priests ; the mild light weakened not the InsD 
of her eyes. Oswald looked on her as an entrancing pii 
ture, as well as an adored woman. Her orison concluded, 
she rose ; her lover dared not approach, revering the a 
s in which he believed her still plunged ; but b 
I him, vrilh all the rapture of reunion : happisi 
shed over her every action, that she received t 
greetings of her friends with unwonted gaiety. St. Peter'^ 
indeed, had suddenly become a pubhc promenade, wheia 
every one made appointments of business or of plei 
Oswald was astonished at this power of running from ond 
extreme to another; and, much as he rejoiced in the vivacity 
of Coriime, he felt surprised at her thus instantly baniahi 
all traces of her late emotions, He could not conce 
how this ^orious ediflee, on so solemn a day, coold 
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converted into the CafS of Rome, where people met for 
amusement ; and seeing Corinne encircled by admirers, to 
whom she chatted cheerfully, as if no longer conscious 
where she stood, he felt some mistrust as to the levity of 
which she might be capable. She read his thoughts, and 
hastily breaking from her party, took his arm to walk the 
church with him, saying, " I have never spoken to you of 
my religious sentiments ; let me do so now ; perhaps I 
may thus disperse the clouds I see rising in your mind." 



CHAPTER V. 

'' The difference of our creeds, my dear Oswald," con- 
tinued Corinne, " is the cause of the unspoken displeasure 
you cannot prevent me from detecting. Your faith is 
serious and severe, ours lively and tender. It is generally 
believed that my church is the most rigorous : it may be 
so, in a country where struggles exist between the two ; 
but here we have no doctrinal dissensions. England has 
experienced many. The result is, that Catholicism here 
has taken an indulgent character, such as it cannot have 
where Reformation is armed against it. Our religion, like 
that of the ancients, animates the arts, inspires the poets, 
and makes part of all the joys of life ; while yours, esta- 
blished in a country where reason predominates over fancy, 
is stamped with a moral sternness that will never be effaced. 
Ours calls on us in the name of love ; yours in that of 
duty. Your principles are liberal ; our dogmas bigoted : 
yet our orthodox despotism has some fellowship with private 
circumstances; and your religious liberty exacts respect for 
its own laws, without any exception. It is true that our 
monastics undergo sad hardships, but they choose them 
freely; their state is a mysterious engagement between God 
and man. Among the secular Catholics here, love, hope, 
and faith are the chief virtues ; all announcing, all bestow- 
ing peace. Far from our priests forbidding us to rejoice, 
they tell us that we thus evince our gratitude for the gifts 
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of Heaven. They enjoin us to pracUee charity andrepent- 
ance, as proofs of our respect far our fiiith, and our desire 
lo please its founder ; but they refuse ua not the abeolution 
we zealously implore ; and the errors of the heart meet 
here a mercy elsewhere denied. Did not our Saviout tell 
the Magdaluue that much should be pardoned to the great- 
ness of her love? As fair a sky as ours echoed these words; 
shall we then despair of our Creator's pity?" — " Corinne," 
returned NcvU, " how can I combat arguments so sweet, 
BO neediul to me? and yet I musL It i« not for a day I 
love Corinne ; to her I look for a long futurity of content 
■nd virtue. The purest religion is that which Kacrifices 
passion to duty, as a continual homage to the Supreme \ 
Being. A moral Ufe is the beat offering. We degrade the ; 
Creator by attributing to him a wish that tends not^lowards 
our intellectual perfection. Paternity, that godUke symbol 
of faultless sway, seeks but to render its children better 
and happier. How, then, suppose that God demands o' 
man, actions that have not the welfare of man for their 
oliject ? what confused notions spring from the habit of 
attaching more importance to religious ceremonies than U 
active worth ! You know that it is just after Passion-week 
the greatest number of murders are committed in Rome. 
The long fast has, in more senees than one, put its 
votaries in possession of funds, and they spend the trea- 
sures of their penitence in assassinations. The most dis- 
gusting criminal here scruples to eat meat on Fridays ; 
convinced that the greatest of crimes were that of disobey- 
ing the ordinances of the Cliurch; all conscience is la- 
vished on that point; as if the Divinity were like one 
of this world's rulers, who preferred flattering subinission 
to fkithfiil service. Is this courtier-like behaviour to be 
Hubatituted for the renpect we owe the Eternal, ; 
source and the recompence of a forbearing and spotless 
life ? The eKternal demonstrations of ItaUan Calhohcism | 

K~Tou»e the soul from all interior piety. The spectacle 
fer, the feeling ends — the duty is done; no one remains^ 
i with us, long occupied by thoughts born of strict uid^ 



re, my dear Oswald," said Corinne j 
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is rot the first time 1 have Temotked it. If religion 
I bat in moraUi]', how is it superior to philoBophy 
SOD ? And what piety coiild we truly feelj if oar 
al end was that of stifling all the feelings of the 
The Stoics knew almost as muDh as ourselves of 
^•nstere self-denials; but Eometliingmoredue to Christianity 
is the enthusiasm which weds it with all the affections 
" of the soul — the power of loving and sympathising. It is 
the most indulgent norslilp, which best favours the flight 
of our spirits Cowards heaven. >Vliat means the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, if not that true love of God is preferreil ) 
even above the moEt exact fulfilment of duty ? He quitted 
the palemal roof; his brother remained beneath it : he had 
plunged into all the pleasures of the world ; his brother 
had never, for an instant, broken the regularity of domestic 
life : but the wanderer returned, all tears, and hia beloved 
lather received him with rejoicing! Ah! doubtless, among 
ihe mysteries of nature, loce is all that is left us of our 
heavenly heritage ! Our very virtues are often too constitu- 
tional for us always to comprehend what is right, or what is 
the secret impulse that directs us. I ask my God to teach 
me to Kdore him. I feel the efi^ect of my petition by the 
tears I shed. But, to suetain this diEposition, religious 
eatercises are more neccaaary than you may think ; — a 
constant intercourse with the Dirituty; daily habits that 
have no connection with the interests of life, but belong 
Bolely to the invisible world. External objects are of 
great assistance to piety. The soulwouid fall back upon her. 

tself, if music and the arts reanimated not (hat poetic genius, 
"which is al£o the genius of religion. The vulgarest man, 
while he prays, suffers, or trusts in Heaven, would express 
iHmself like Milton, Homer, or Tasso, if education had 
clothed his thoughts in wonls. There arc but two distinct 
classes of men bom — those who feel enthnmasm, and 
those who deride it ; all the rest is the work of society. 
One class have do words for their sentiments ; the other 
know what they ought to say to hide the void of their 
hearts ; but the stream flowed from tlie rock at the com. 
mand of Heaven ; even so gush forth true talent, true 
letigion, IniB love. The pomp of ou votiSa^', ^aofft-^w— 



% of kneeling Eainia, whose looks express continusl 
,'er ; tho^e statues placed on tombs, as if to awaliea 
■ day with the dead ; our churchesj with their lofty 
' 1 ; — all seem inlimatel)' connected with devout ideas. 
e this splendid homage, made by man to that which 
promiscB bira neither fortune nor power ; which neither 
rewarils nor punishes, save by the feeling^ it inspires: I , 
grow proud of my kind, as I recognise something go 
diavnterested. The rnagnifieence of rdigion cannot be too 
much increased. I love this prodigality of terrestrial gifts 
to another world; offerings from time to eternity : sufficient 
for the morrow are the cares required by human economy. 
Oh ! how I love what would be useless waste, were life 
nothing better than a career of toil for despicable gain I if 
this earth be but our road to heaven, what can we do i 
better than so elevate our souls, that they feel the Infinite^ l 
the Inviaibic, the Eternal, in the midst of the limits that 
surround them ? Jesus permitted a weak, and^ perhaps, 
repentant woman, to steep his head in precious balms, 
saying to those who hade her turn them to more profitable 
use, ' Why trouble ye the woman ? the poor ye have 
always with ye, but me ye have not always,' Alas 1 what- 
ever is good or sublime on this earth, is ours but for a 
while; we have it not always. Age, infirmities, and death 
soon sully the heavenly ilewdrop that only rests on flowers.. 
Dear Oswald, let us, then, blend love, religion, genius, sun- i 
shine, odours, music, and poetry. There is no Atheism / 
but cold selfish baseness. Christ has said, ' When two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 1 wiU be amongst 
them ;' and what, Oh God ! is assembling in thy name, if 
we do not so while enjoying the charms of nature, therein 
praising and thanking thee for our life ; above ail, when, 
some other heart, created by thy hands, reapondg entirely 
to our own ? " 

So celestial an inspiration animated the countenance of 
Corimie, that Oswald could scarce refrain from failing at 
her feet in that august temple. He was long silent, de- 
lightedly musing over her words, and reading theii mean- 
ing in her looks : he could not, however, abandon a cause 
■0 dear to him as that he had undertaken ; therefore te- 
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sumed. — '' Corinne, hear a few words more from your 
friend : his heart is not seared ; no^ no^ helieve me^ if I 
require austerity of principle and action^ it is hecause it 
gives our feelings depth and duration ; if I look for reason 
in religion^ — that is, if I reject contradictory dogmas, and 
human means for affecting the soul — it is hecause I see 
the Divinity in «reason as in enthusiasm ; if I cannot allow 
man to he deprived of any of his faculties, it is hecause 
they are all scarce sufficient for his comprehension of the 
truths, revealed to him as much hy mental reflection as hy 
heartfelt instinct — the existence of a God, and the im. 
mortality of the soul. To these solemn thoughts, so en- 
twined with virtue, what can he added, that, in fact, helongs 
to them ? The poetic zeal to which you lend so many 
attractions, is not, I dare assert, the most salutary kind of 
devotion ! Corinne, how can it prepare us for the innu. 
merahle sacrifices that duty exacts? It has no re vela, 
tion, save in its own impulses ; while its future destiny is 
Eeen hut through clouds. Now we, to whom Christianity 
renders it clear and positive, may deem such a sensation 
our reward, but cannot make it our sole guide. You 
describe tlie existence of the blest, not that of mortals ; a \ 
religious life is a combat, not a hjrmn. If we were not 
sent here to repress our own and others* evil inclinations, 
there would, as you say, be no distinctions save between 
apathetic and ardent minds. But man is more harsh and 
rugged than you think him ; rational piety and imperious 
duty alone can check his proud excesses. Whatever you 
may think of exterior pomp, and numerous ceremonies, 
dearest I the contemplation of the universe and its Author, 
will ever be the only worship which so fills the heart, thrt 
self-knowledge can find in it nothing either idle or absurd. 
The dogmas that wound my reason, also chill my enthu. 
siasm. Doubtless, the world is in itself an incomprehensible 
mystery, and he were most unwise who refused to believe 
whatever he could not explain ; but contradictions art 
always the work of man. The secrets of God are beyond 
our mental powers, but not opposed to them. A German 
philosopher has said, ' I know but two lovely things in the 
universe — the starry sky above out Yiea.^, w\^ ^X\ft ^«NSfc 
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I of duty witliin our hearts.' In sooth, all the wonders of 
creation are included in these. Far from a simple relijpon 
withering tlie heart, I need to think, ere I knew you, 
Corinne, that such alone could concentrate and perpetuate 
its affections. I have witnessed the most austere purity of 
conduct from a man of inexhaustihle teudemeae. I have 
seen it preserve, in age, a virgin innocence which the 
BtormB of paBsion must else have bhghted. Repentance is 
assuredly commendable, and I, more than most men, had 
need rely on its efficacy ; but repeated pcnilence wearies 
the soul i it is a sentiment that can but once fegenerste us. 
Redemption accomplished, cannot be renewed ; Bccustomed 
to the attempt, we lose the strength of love; for it reqiurea 
strength of mind to love God consfandy. I object to the 
splendid forms which here act so powerfully on the fancy, 
because I would have imagination modest and retiring, 
like the heart : emotions extorted from it, are always less 
forcible than those that spring spontaneously. In the 
Cevennes, I heard a Protestant minisler preach one eve 
among the mountains : he addressed the tombs of the 
Preuchmen, banished by their brothers, and promised 
tlieir friends that they should meet them in a better world; 
a virtuous Ufe, he said, would secure that blessing, adding, 
' Do good to man, that God may heal the wounds within 
your breasts!' He wondered at the inflexibility with 
which tlie creature of a day dared treat his fellow worm ; 
and spoke of that terrible death, which all conceive, but 
none can folly expound. In short, he said nought that was 
not touching] true, and perfectly in harmony with nature. 
The distant cataract, the sparkling starlight, seemed ei- 
preasing the san^e thoughts in other ways. There was 
the magnificence of nature, the only one whose spectacles'' 
tiffend not the unfortunate ; and this imposing simplicity 
alTected the soul as it was never afii;cted by the most 
brilhant of ceremonies." 

On Easter Sunday, Oswald and Corinne went to the 
Place of St. Peter's, to see the Pope, from the highest 
balcony of the church, call down Heaven's blessing on the 
earlh : as he pronounced ' Urht el orbi' — on the dty and 
the world, — thepeople knelt, and our lovers felt all ereedi 
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ilike. Religion links men with each other, unlesa self. ■ 
love ind Fanaricietn render it a cause of JealouEj and bate. 
To pray together, in whatever tongue or ritual, is the 
most lender brotherhood of hope and sympathy that men 
n ihialife. 



m CHAPTER VI. 

E.isTRR was over, yet Corinne spoke not of accompliahing 
ber promise, 'by confiding her history to Nevil, Hurt by 
this silence,he oneday told her that he intended paying a visit 
to their Taunted Naples. She understood his feelingB, and 
proposed to make the joumey with hiro ; hoping to escape 
the avowal he expected from her, bj giving hint a proof of 
love which ought to be so satisfactory : besides, she thought 
that he would not take her with him, unless he designed 
lo become heiB for life. Her auxioas looks supplicated » 
favourable reply. He could not resist, though surprised at 
the simplicity with which she made this ofli;r; yet he 
hesitated for some time, till, sedog her bosom throb, and 
her eyes fill, he consented, without considering the imporu 
anee of such a resolution. Corinne was overwhelmed with 
joy: at that moment she implicitly relied on bis fidelity. 
The day was fixed, and the sweet perspective of travelling 
together banished every other idea. Not an arrangement 
they made for this purpose but was a source of pleasure. 
Happy mood ! in which every detail of life derives a charm 
from some fond hope. Too soon comes the time when each 
hour fatigues; when each morning costs ue an efibrt, to 
aapport our waking, and drag on the day to its close. A» 
Nevi] left Corinne, in order to prepare every thing for their 
departure, the Count d'Erfeuil called on her, and learnt '■ 
her plan. " Vou cannot think of it ! " he said ; '■ roske a 
tour with a man who has Dot even promised lo be your 
husband! what will become of you if he turns deserter?" 
— " I should become," replied she, " but what I must be,iu 
any situation, if he ceased to love me, — the most unhappy 
person in the world," — " Yes ; but if you had done »wi*.\x>% 
to corapromise your aamej you would stili YtH>»a ■joom^i' 
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" Myself!" she repeated, " when the hcEt feelings 

Boul were bligliled, atid my heart broken ?" — " The publiir 

would not guess that ; and with a little caution you might 

preserve its opinion." — " And why humour that opinion, 

unless it were to gain one merit the more in the eyes of 

love?" — " We may cease 10 love," answered the Count, 

" but we do not cease to live in need of society." — " If I. 

could think," she exclaimed, " llmt the day would come 

when Oswald's afFeclioi]s were do longer mine all, I should 

ceased to lote already. What is love, if it can calculate 

I and provide against its own decay F No ,- like devotion, it 

E dissipatea all other interests, and delights in an entire 

I sacrifice of self." — " And can a person of your mind tnm 

K>)ier brain with sueh nonsense ? " asked d'Erfeuil ; " il it 

I certainly to the advantage of us men, that women think at 

W JFOU do ; but you must not lose your superiority ; it ought to 

I be in some way usefuL" — " Useful !" cried Corinne; "Oh! 

I I BhaU owe it enough, if it teaches me tlie better to sppre- 

:e the tender generosity of Nevil." — " Nevil is like other 

n," rejoined the Count ; " he will return to his country, 

fesame his career there, and he reasonable at last; you will' 

expose your reputation moat imprudently by going to Naples 

with him." — " I know not his intentione," she answered ; 

" and, perhaps, it would have been better to have reflected 

ere I loved him; but now — what matters one Bacrifice, 

more ? Does not my life depend on his love ? Indeed, I 

feelsomesolacein leaving myself without one resource; there 

never is any for wounded hearts, but the world may some. 

times thinlt that such remains ; and I love to know that 

even in this respect my misfortune would be complete, if 

Nevil abandoned me," — " And does lie know how far you 

commit yourself for his sake?".^" No ; 1 have taken great 

pains, as he is but imperfectly acquainted with the customs 

of this country, to exaggerate the liberty it permits. Give 

ine your word that you will say nothing to him on this 

head. I wish him to be ever free; he cannot constitute 

my felicity by giving up any portion of bis own. His love 

is the flower of my life ; and neitlier his delicacy nor hit 

goodness coulil reanimate it, if once fadeil. I conjure you, 

then, dear Count, leave me to my fate. Nothing that you 
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□r the heart's affections can suit my case; all you say 
31, and v^ry applicable to ordinary petsoug and dtua- 
j but you innocently do me great wrong in judging 
by the common herd, fur whom there aie su many 
ready made. 1 enjoy, I suffer, in my own^ay ; 
of me alone that ihaae should think who seek to 
influence my welfare." The eelf-loye of d'Erfeuil was a 
little stung by the futility of his advice ; and, by the msrk 
of preference shown to NevU, he knew that he himself 
wu not dear to Cotinne, and that Oswald was ; yet (hat a!l 
this should be so publicly evinced was somewhat disagreeable 
io him. The success of any man, with any woman, is apt 
to displease even his best friends. " ] see I can do nothing 
here," he added ; " but, when my words are fulfilled, you 
will remember me ; meantime I shall leave Rome p without 
you and Nevil I shoulil be ennuied to death. I shall nu^ly 
see you both again in Italy or Scotland; for I have taken a 
fancy to travel, while waiting for better things. Forgive my 
counsel, charming Corinne, and ever depend on my devotion 
to you." She thanked and parted from him with regret. She 
had known him at the same time with Oswald; that was S 
link she hked not to see broken ; but she acted as she hud told 
d'Erfeuil she should do. Some anxiety still IroublcEl 
Oswald's joy : he would fain have obtained her secret, that 
jght be certain they were not to be separated by any 
indMe obstacle ; but she declared she would explain 
'ring till they were at Naples ; and threw a veil over 
it might be said of the step she was taking. Oswald 
himself to this iUusion : love, in a weak, uncertain cha- 
racter, deceives by halves, reason remains half clear, and 
present emotions decide which of the two halves Khali be- 
come tile whole. The mind of Nevil was singularly ex- 
pansive and penetrating ; yet he could only Judge himself 
correctly in the past ; his existing situation appeared to 
liim ever in confusion. Susceptible alike of rashness and 
remorse, of passion and timiility, be was incapable of 
understanding his' own state, until events had dedded the 
combat. When the friends of Corinne were apprised of 
ber plan they were greatly distressed, especi&lL^ Pi\ti«; 
Cuiei Forte, who resolved to foUovr bet u wvinv w ywteJ p 
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He had not the vanit; to oppose her accepted lover, but he 
coulil not support the fri^lful void left by the absence of 
his fidr friend ; he had no acquaintance whom he was not 
want to meet at her house ; he visited no other. The 
society she attracted round her must be dispersed by her 
departure, eo wrecked that it would Eoon be impossible tq 
restore it. He wae little accustomed to live among hia 
family ; though extremely intelligent, study fatigued him ; 
the day would have been too heavy but for hia mom and 
evening visit to Corinne. She was going; he could but 
guesB why i yet secretly promised himself to rg'oin her, not 
like an exacting lover, but as one ever ready to console her, 
if unhappy, and who might have been but too sure that 
Buch a time would come. Corinne felt some melancholy in 
loosening all the ties of habit ; the hfe she had led in Rome 
was agreeable ta her : she was the centre round which'> 
circled all its celebrated artists and men of tetters — perfect 
iieedom had lent charms to her existence; what was she) 
to be DOW } if destined to be Oswald's wife, he would take 
her to England : how should she be received there f how 
restrain herself to a career so different from that of her laat 
six years ? These thoughts did but pass over her mind ; 
love for Oswald effaced their light track. Bhe saw bim, 
heard him, and counted the hours but by his presence oj 
absence. Who can refuse the happiness that seeks tliem ? 
Corinne, of all women, was tlie least foretboughted ; nor 
hope nor fear was made for her ; her faith in the future 
was indistinct, and in this respect her fancy did her as 
little good as harm. The morning of her departure Castel 
Forte came to her, with leart in his eyei. " Will you 
return no more to Rome f " he asked. — " My God, yes!"' 
cried ; " we shall be back in a month." — " But, if you wed 
Lord Ncvil, you will leave Italy." — " Leave Italy !" 
aighed. — " Ves; the country where we speak your language, 
and understand you so well; where you are so vividly 
■dmit«d, and for friends, Corinne, — where will you be 
beloved as you are bete} where find the arts, the thought* 
that please you? Can a single attachment constitute your 
life? Do not language, customs, and manners, compose 
ihat love of country which inflicts such terrible grief oi 
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I exile?'' — " ^?^lBt say yon ? " cried Corinnc : " liave I not 
I CUcperienceJ it?" Bid not that very grief decide my fate?" 
~' e looked Eftdly on the EtaCues that decked her room ; then 
1 the Tiber, rolling beneath her windowa ; and the sky 
ho«e enile seeined inviting her to stay ; but at that mo- 
tnent Oswald crossed t]ie bridge of St, Angeb on horse- 
back- " Here he is ! " cried Corinne : she had scarcely siid 
the words ere be was beside her. She ran before him, and 
both, impatient to set forth, took their places in the carriage : 
jet Corinne paid a kind adieu to Castel Forte; but it van 
lost among the shouts of postilions, the neighing of hor«e«, 
and all the bustle of departure — sometimes sad — some, 
times intoxicating, — juGtaa fearor hopemay be inspired by 
[ the new chances of coming destiny. 




s proud of bearing off his conquest ; though 
sually disturbed in his cujoyments by reflections and 
>grets, he felt less so now: not that he was decided, but 
' thai he did not trouble himself to be au ; be yielded to the 
course of events, hoping to be borne towards the haven of 
his wishes. They crossed the Campagna d'Albano, where 
■till is shown tlie EUppoiwd tomb of the Hotadi and 
Ciiratii.(7) They passed near the Lake of NemI, and the 
sacred woods that eurround it, where it is said Hippolitus 
vas restored to life by Diana, who permitted no boreesever ta 
■ 1 remembrance of her young farourite's 
Thus, in Italy, almost at every step, history 
y add to the graces of nature, Eweeten the memory 
' past, anit seem to preserve it in eternal ^au\.VL. 
d Cr'urinne next traversed ftve toW' 
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fertile and peEtilent at once, unenlivened by a single 
bitation. Squalid-looting men put to the horBEs, advising- 
yon to keep awake white passing through this air, aa sleep 
is ever the herald of death. BufTaloes, of the moat stupid. 
feroci[j,drawthc plough, which imprudent cultivatori so 
times employ upon thia fatal land ; and the most brilliint 
tunsliine lights up the whole. Unwholesonie swamps in 
the north are indicated by thdr frightful aspecla ; but in 
the most dangerous countries of the suuth nature deceives 
ihe traveller by her serenest welcome. If it be true 
slamber is so perilous on these' fens, tlie dronsinexs their 
heat produces adds still more to our sense of the prrfidy 
around us. Nevil watched conslandy over Corinne. Wbea 
she languidly dosed her eyes, or leaned her head on 
shoiilder of Theresina, he awakened her with inespreasible 
terror ; and, silent as he was by nature, now found ine 
hauBtible topics for conversation, ever new, to prevent her 
submitting for an instant to this murderous sleep. May we 
not foi^ve the heart of woman for tlie despairing regret 
with which it clings to the days when she was beloved? 
when her existence was so essential to that of anodier, that 
its every instant was protected by his arm ? What isolation 
must succeed that delluoui time ! Happy they whom the 
lacred Unk of marriage g«itly leads from love to friendship, 
without one cruel moment having torn their hearts. 

At last our voyagers arrived at Terracina, on the coast 
bordering the kingdom of Naples. There the scntli. indeed 
bcgine, and receives the stranger in its full magnificence- 
The Campagna Felicil seems separated from the rest of 
Europe, not only by the sen, hut by the destructive land 
which must be crossed to reach it. It is as if nature 
wislied to keep her loveliest sei^et, and therefore rendered 
the roads to it so hazardous. Not far from TerradiiK ' 
JB the promoDtOJ y chosen by puets as the abode qf Cireea, 
behind rises Mount Anxur, where Thcodoric, king of the 
Gotha, built one of his strongest castles. There are few 
traces of these invading barbarians left, and those, bdng 
mere works of destruction, are confounded with the works 
of time. The nortliem nations have not given Italy that 
warlike aspect which Germany retains. It seems as if tlic 
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f tott earth of Ausonia could not keep the fortiflcations and 
' ciudels dial bristle thrtiugb northern snows. Rarely is a 
Gothic t^difiix or feudal caatle to be found here. The 
M^que Romans stiU reign over the memory even of their 
lUDquetors. Tbe whole of tlie mountain above Terracijia 
is covered nith orange and lemon trees, that delicately em- 
balm the air. Nothing in our own elimes reaemblea the 
effect of tbis perfume; it a like that of Eome exquisite 
melody, exciting and inebriating talent inta poetry. The 
aloes and large-leaved cactus thnt abound here remind one 
of Africa's gigantic v^etation, almost fearfully; ihey seem 
belonging to a realm of tyranny and violence. Every thing 
is strange as another world, knonn but by the songs of 
totique bards, nho, in all their lays, evinced more ima- 
gination than trudi. As they entered Terraeina, tbe 
children threw into Corinne's carriage immense heaps of 
flowers, gathered by the wayside, or on the bills, and 
strewn aC random, so confident are they in the prodigality 
of nature. The waggons that bring the harvest from the 
fielils are daily garlanded witli roses : one sees and hears, 
beside these smiUng pictures, llie waves that rage cnlashed 
by storms against the rocks, eternal barriers that chafe the 
ocean's pride. 



lire 



This endless motion, this aimless strength, renewed eternally, 
whose cause and termination are alike unknovn Co us, draws 
UB to the shore whence so grand s spectacle may be seen, 
t)H we feel a fearful desire to rush into its waves, and stun 
irar thoughts amid ^ejr tumultuous voices. 

Towards evening all is calm. Corinne and Neville wan- 
defed slowly forth : tliey stepped on flowers, and scattered 






they pressed them. The nightingale rests 

bushes, and blends the pnrest music with the 

All nature's diarms seem mutually at- 

bui the most entrancing and ineipretsilite ot i&.'>a 

of the air. In contem^\B\ui% a. toa tvoti" 




view, the climate always qualifies our pleaeure. Like false 
notes in a concert, the petty senaationa of eo!d and damp 
lUstract attention ; but in approaching Naples you breathe 
BO freely, feel Huch perfect ease ; with sach bounteous friend- 
ship does nature welcome you, that nothing impairs your 
delight. Man's every relation, in our knds, is with sodeC}' ; 
in warm climates his affections overflow among esterior 
objects. It is not that the south has not its melancholy — 
in what scenes can human deatiny fail to awaken it? but 
here it is unmixed with discontent or anxiety. Elsewhere 
life, such as it is, sufBcesnot the faculties of man: here those 
faculties suffice not for a life whose superabundance of 
sensations induce a pensive indolence, for which tboae who 

During the night the fire.fiies fill the air: one might 
suppose that the burning earth thus let her tlames escape 
in Ught : these insects wanton through ibe trees, sometimes 
pitching on tlieir leaves; and as the wind waves them, the 
uncertain gleam of these little stars is varied in a thousand 
ways. The sand also contains a number of small femi- 
ginous stones, that shine through it, as if earth cherished 
in her breast the last rays of the vivifying sun. Every 
where is united a life and a repose that satisfy at once all 
the wishes of existence. 

Corinne yielded to the charm of such a night with heart- 
felt joy. Oswald could not conceal his emotion. Often he 
pressed her hand to hia heart, then withdrew, returned, re-' 
tired again, in respect for her who ought to be the companion 
of hia life. She thought not of her danger : such was her 
esteem for him, that, had he demanded the gift of her entire 
being, she would not have doubted that such prayer wta 
but a solemn tow to make her his wife ; she was glad, how- 
ever, that he triumphed over himself, and honoured her by 
the sacrifice: her soul was so replete wiih love and hap- 
piness, that she could not form another wish. Oswald was 
far from this calm : fired by her beauty, he once embraced 
her knees with violence, and seemed to have lost all empire 
over his passion ; but Corinne looked on him with so sweet 
a fear, as if confessing; his power, in entreating him not ta 
itbiue it, that this humble defence extorted i 
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I thin »ny other could have lione. They saw reflected in 
[■ wave s torch which some imknown hand hore aloDg the 
[('beach, to s rendezvous at a iieighliouritig house. " Hi 
■goes to his lovBj" siiid Oswald ; " and for me Ihe bappines 
p.«f this day will soon be over." Corinne's eyea, then raised 
to heaven, vrere filled with tears. Oswald, fearing he had 
offended her, fell at her feet, b^ging her to pardon the love 
which hurried him away. She gave him her hand, pro- 
posing their return ti^ether. " Oswald," she said, " you 
I ''will, 1 am assured, respect her you love ; you know that 
rthe simplest rei[ueBt of yours would be resistless : it is you, 
rtben, who must answer for me ; you, who would refuse me 
Hbr your wife, if you bad rendered me unworthy to be so." 
'■ — " Well," said Oswald, " since you Itcow the cruel 
^tency of your will over my heart, whence, whence this 
laadness?" — "Alas," she replied, "I had told myself that 
•my last moments piused with you were the happiest of my 
life ; and, as I looked gratefully to heaven, I know not by 
what chance a childish supersiiiion came back upon my 
mind. The moon was hid by a cloud of fata! aspect I 

■have always found the sky either paternal or angry ; and 1 
tell you, Oswald, that to-night it condemns our love." — * 
f Dearest," cried he, " the only auguries are good or evil 
IWtions; and have 1 not this evening immulaied my most 
■rdent desires to virtue?" — " It is well," addeil Corinne: 
" if you are not involved in this presage, it may be that the 
■tormy heaven menaces but myself." 



CHAPTER II. 



Tbe7 arrived alNaples by day, amid tis immense populition 
of animated idlers. They first crossed the Strada del Toledo, 
and saw theLazzaroni lying on the pavement, or crouching in 
tlie wicker works that serve them for dwellings night and 
day ; this savage state, blending with civilisation, has a very 
orginal air. There are many among these men who kntm 
not even their own name* ; who fxmv 



P moualy, becaase they CHtinot tell what to call the offenders. 
There ia a subterravean grotto, where tliousands of Laszanmi 
pass their lives, merely goiog at noon to look oi 
snd sleeping during the rest of the day, while their wires 
spin, la climateB where food and raiment are so cheapr, 
it requires a very active govemmeDt to spread BufBdent 
nstioDal emulalian : material Eubaiatence ia so easy there, 
that they dispense with the industry requisite elaewhere for 
our daily bread. Idleness and ignorance, combined witb • 
the Tolcanic air they imbibe, must produce ferocity when 
the paasioDB are excited ; yet these people n 
than others : they have imagination which might prove the 
parent of liisinterested actions, and lead la good results, did 
their pahlical and religious institutions set them good 
examples. 

The Calabrese march (onards the fields they cultivUe 
with a musician at tlieir head, to whose tunes they oc< 
Honolly dance, by way of variety. Every year ia hdd n 
Naples a file to our Lady of the Grotto, at which the girla 
dance to the sound of tambourines aad castanets ; and 
tliey often make it a clause in their marriage contracta, 
that their husbands shall take them annually to this fSte. 
There was an actor of eighty, who foe sixty yeara diverted 
(he Neapolitans, in their national part of Polichinello. 
WhtC immortality does llie soul deserve which has thua 
long employed the body ? The people of Naplea know Hi 
good but pleasure ; yet even such taste is preferable to bar 
ren seliishness. It is true that they love money inordinately: 
if you ask your way in the streets the man aildressed holdi 
out his hand as soon as he has pointed; they are often too 
lazy for viords; but their love of gold is not that of the 
miser; they spend as they receive it. If cd' 
duced among savi^cs, they would demand i 
way. What the Neapolitans want Tooet is a sense of dignity. 
They perform generous and benevolent actions rather from 
impulse than principle. Their theories are worth nothing; 
and public opinion has no influence over them ; but, if any 
here escape this moral anarchy, their conduct is i 
admirable than might be found elsewhere, since nothing in 
their eKierior drcmnatances is favourable to virtue, liot 
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P laws HOT manners are there lo reward or pucisb. The 
good «re the more heroic, ns the; are not the more sought or 
better coniidered for their puns. With some honourahle 
exoepdonB, ihe highest class is very like the lowest; the 
mind is sb little cultivated in the one as in the other. 
Dress makes the only dlffi^rence. But, in the midst of all this, 
there is at bottom a natural dereroess and aptitude, which 
ihowB us what tuch a nalioD might become, if the govem- 
meat devoted its powers to their mental and moral im. 
provement. As there is little education, one finds more 
originality of character than of wit; hut the distinguished 
men of this country, such as the Abb^ Gsliani, and 
Caraccioii, possessed, it is said, both pleasantry and reflec- 
tion, — rare onion, without which either pedantry or frivolity 
must prevent men from knowing the true value of things. 
In some respects the Neapolitans are quite uncivilised ; but 
their volgajity is not hke diat of others ; their very gross- 
Bess strikes the imagination. We feel (hat the Atrican 
Is near us. There is something Numidian in the 
ies we hear from aU fides. The brown faces, and 
of red or purple ttuff^ whose strong colours catch 
die eye, those ragged cloaks, draped so anisiically, give 
something picturesque to the populace, in whom, elsewhere, 
we can but mark the slfps of civilisation- A certain taste for 
here found, contrasted with a total want of all 
It is nsefuL The shops arc decked with fruil and flowers ; 
ne of them have a holyday look, that belongs neither to 
ivue plenty nor public felicity ; but solely to vivacioUB 
icy, which fain would feast the eye at any rate. The 
mild clime permits all kinds of labourers to work in the 
Mreels. Tailors there- make clothes, and cooks pastry, — 
lliMe household tasks performed out of doors much augment 
■ctioD of (be scene. Songs, dances, and noisy sports 
ly this spectacle. There never was a country in 
icb (he difference between amusement and happiness 
clearly felt ; yet leave the interior for the 
filaya, look on the sea, and Vesuvius, and you forget all that 
you know of the natives. Oswald and Corinne reached 
Napleswhile the eruption still lasted. Byday it wntfoit^Vm^. 
*' migbtbeconlovitt'ift4-»iSS&&.e«i>saS«.\ 
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. it) tl)c evening, going to the balcony oF theit abode, 
thef received a most unexpected shock. A flood of fire 
rolled donn to the sea, — its flaming waves imitating the 
rapid succession, and indefatigable movement of the 
billows. It might be said that nature, though dividing 
herself into different elements, preserved some traces of her 
siogle and primitive design. This phenomenon really 
makes the heart palpitate. We are so familiarised with 
the works of heaven, that we scarcely notice them with any 
new sensation in our prosaic realms ; but the wonder which 
the universe ought to inspire is suddenly (enewed at the 
sight of a miracle like this : our whole heing is agitated 1^ 
its Maker's power, — from which our social i 
I have turned our thoughts so long : we feel that 
I the world's chief mystery; that a strength independent of 
' hia own at once threatens and protects him, by 

him unknown. Oswald and Corinne promised themselves 
the pleasure of ascending Vesuvius, and felt an added de- 
light in thinktDg of the danger they thus should brave 
together. 



CHAPTER III. 

Therb was at that time in tlie harbour an English ship of 
war, where divine service was performed every Sunday. 
The captain and other English persons then at Naples in. 
vited Lord Nevil to attend on the morrow. He promised 
but while thinking whether he uhoiUd take Corinne, or how 
she could be presented to his countrywomen, he was 
tured by anxiety. As he walked with her near the port 
next day, and was about to advise her not to go on board 
this vessel, a boat ncared tlie shore, rowed by ten sailors, 
dressed in white, wearing black velvet caps, ivith ihe Leo~ 
pard embroidered on them in silver. A young officer 
stepped on shore, and entreated Corinne to let biro take her 
to the ship, calling her " Lady Nevil." At that namt 
blushed, and cast down her eyes. Oswald hesitated a 
nient, then said in Eughsli, "'Come, iny dear;" 
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fibejed. The sound of the waves made her thougblfu], 
u did the BilencE of ihe well discipiined crew, who, with- 
out one superfluous word or gesture, rapidly winged their 
bark over tlie element they had so often traversed. Co- 
rinne dared not ask Nevil what she was to anticipale; she 
strove to guess his projects, aevcr hitting on what, at all 
limes, was most probable, that he had none, but let bimBflf 
be borne away by every new oecurreiice. For a moment, 
she imagined that he was leading her to a church of Eng- 
land chaplain to make ber hia wife : (Ids thought alarmed 
more than it gratified her. She felt about to leave Italy 
for England, where she had EuSered so much : the severity 
of its manners retumeii to her mind, and not even love 
could triumph over her fear. How she would in other 
drcumstanres have wontiered at these fieeiing ideas ! She 
mounted the vessel's side: it was arranged with the most 
careful neatness. Nothing was heard from its deck but 
the comroandx of tlie captain. Subordinailon and serious 
T^ularity here reigned, as emblems of liberty and order, 
in coDtraal with the impassioned turmoil of Naples. Os- 
wald eagedy watched tlie tmpres^on this made on Corinne, 
yet he was often diverted from his attention by the love 
he bore his country. There is no second country for an 
Englishman, except a ship and ilie sea. Oswald joined 
■he Britons on board to ask the news, and talk politlcB. 
Corinne stood beside some EngUsh females who had come 
to hew prayers. They were mirrounded by children, 
beautiful as day, but timid like their mothers, and not a 
word was spoken before the stranger. This restraint was 
■od enough for Corinne ; she looked towards fair Naples, 
thought of its flowery shore, its lively habits, and sighed. 
Happily Oswald beard her not ; on the contrary, seeing 
her seated among his sisters, as it were, her dark eyelashes 
cast down like their light ones, and in every way conform- 
ing with their cusioma, he fell a thrill of joy. Vainly 
does sn Englishman take a temi>orary pleasure among 
foreign scenes and people ; hia heart invariably files back to 
his ftrat iinprcBsions. If you linil him sailing from the 
antipodes, and ask whitlier he is going, he answera " Hwba" 
if il i> towards Knglnnd thai he Wxn. \\i» iOTt*,^» 



, at whatever distance he may be, are always 
lamed towards her.* They weol below for divine service. 
Coriune perceived ihat her JiiEt conjecture was unfoundedf 
and that Nevil's intenrions were lesB solemn than she sup- 
posed; then she reproached herself for having feared, and 
again felt all the emharrassment of her situation ; for every 
one present believed her the wife of Lord Nevil, and she 
conld sa; nothing either to confirm or to destroy this idea. 
Oswald suffered as cruelly. Such faults as weakness and 
irresolution are never detected hy their possessor, for 
whom tliey take new names from each fresh cireuntEtanee ; 
Bometimes he tells himself that pruileiice, enmetimes that 
delicacy defers tlie moment of action, and prolongs hia 
Biwpense. Corinne, in spite of her painful thoughts, was 
deeply impressed by all she witnessed. Nothing speaks 
more directly to the soul than divine service on board ship, 
for which the nohle simplicity of the lUformed Churdi 
HeemB particularly adapted. A young man acted as ch^>- 
lain, vrith a firm, sweet voice : his face bespoke a purity 
of soul : he stood " severe in youthful beauty," a type of the 
religion fit lo be preached amidst llie risks of .war. At 
certain periods the Englieh mimster pronounced prayers, 
the last words of which were repeated by the whole assem- 
bly : these confused, yet softened tones, coming from vari- 
ous distances, re-animated the iuieresl of the whole. Sailors 
and officers alike knelt to the words, " Lord, have mercy 
upon us!" The Captain's cutlass hung by his side, sug. 
gestiag the glorious union of humility before God, and 
courage among men, which renders the devotion of warrior* 
so affecting. While all these brave fellows addressed ihe 
God of Hosts, the eeanaa seen through the ports; the light 
aound of its now peaceful waves was audible, as if to say, 
" Your prayers are heard." The chaplain concluded with 
a petition peculiar lo En|>lish sailors, " And may God 
grant us the grace to defend our happy constitution abroad, 
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yn our Tetum domeatio pence nt home." 
Hilt grandeur ia contained in these simple words ! The 
preparatory and continual Hudy which the navy demands, 
the life ]ed in those warlike and floating cloisters, the uni- j 
formity of their grave toiia, is seldom interrupted, save by 
danger or death. Nevertheless, sailors often behave -nith 
eKtreme gentleness and pity towards women and children, 
if thrown on their care: one is the more touched by this, 
from knowing the heedless coolaess with which they expose 
ihdr lives in battle, and on that main where the presence 
of man seems something supernatural. Nevil and Corinne 
were i^ain rowed on iihore : they gazed on Naples, biult 
like an amphitheatre, thence to look on the spectacle of 

As Corinne'a foot touched the shore, she could not 
check a sentiment of joy : had Oswald guessed this, ha 
would have felt displeased, perhaps excusahly ; yet such 
ilispleasure would have heen unjust, for he was passion- 
ately beloved, though the thought of his country alwaya 
forced on his ailorer the memory of events which had 
rendered her miserable. Her fancy was changeful : talent, 
especially in a woman, creates a scest for variety that the 
deepest passion cannot entirely supply. A monotonous life, 
even in the bosom of content, dismays a mind so con. 
»tiluted: without a breeze to fill our sails we may always 
hug the shorp ; but imagination will alray, be Bensibility 
never so faithful, at least till misfortune slays tbcse trifling 
impulses, and leaves us but one thought, one only sorrow. 
Oswald attributed the reverie of Corinne aolely to the 
awkward situation of her having been called Lady Nevil : 
he blamed himself for not extricating her from it, and 
feared that she might suspect him of levity. He, there. 
, began the long desired explanation, by ofltring to 
nvn history. " I shaT! speak first," he said, 
lod your confidence will fuliow mine ? " — "Doubtless 
"replied Corinne, trembling ; "you wish it — at 
it day — what hour? when you have spoken I will tell 
' How sadly you are agitated !" said Oswald. 
u always fear me thus, nor ever learn tu it\viJ,iTi'% 
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itj and if you insist — to-morrciw — " — " To-mo»-ow we 
go to VeBuvius : you shall leftoh me lo admire 
our way, if 1 have strength enough, I will give you the- 
story of my own doom : thftC shall precede youre, 1 ai 
solved." — " Well," replied Corinne," you give me to. 
morrow: I thank you for that one day more. Who « 
tell if, when 1 have opened my heart to you, yoa will n 
main the same? How can 1 help trembling beneath such 
doubt ? " 



CHAPTER IV. 



Our lovers commenced their route by the 
peii. Both were silent, for the decisive 
nigh ; and the vague hope so long enjoyed, 
with the clime, was about to give place 
reality. Pompeii is the 
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Lt now drew 
a accordant 
yet unknown 
in of antiquity. 
In Rome one hardly finds any wrecks, save those of public 
worbs, associated with the political changes of by-gone 
centuries. In Fomi>eii you retrace the private life of dte 
ancients. The volcano which buried it in ashes pre- 
served it from decay. No edifices, exposed to the air, 
could thus have laEted. Pictures and bronzes keep their 
primal beauty, while all domestic implen 
overawing perfection. The amphoras are still decked 
for the morrow's festivuL The flour that was to have 
been kneaded into cakeB is yet there : the n 
male are adunied for this interrupted fete, her fteshlem 
arm no longer filling the jewelled bracelet that yet hangs 
about it. Nowhere else can one behold such proofs »* 
death's abrupt invasion. The track of wheels ia visible ii 
the streets; and the stone- work of the wells bears the I 
marks of the cords that had worn away their edges by ' 
degrees. On the walls of the guard-room are seen the ill- 
formed letters, and rudely sketched figures, which the sol- ' 
diers had scrawled to beguile their time, while Time h' 
self was striding to devour them. When, from the midst ' 
' of the cro«E-roadH, you see all sides of the town, nearly ai 
it existed of yore, you seem to expest that Eome one wiQ 
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«rlcu ilwelling;s : this appearance of 
.1 silence of the place uill mote a,'^- 
palling. Most of tbe houses are built of lava, — and fresh 
lata deatroyed them. The epochs of the world are counted 
from fall to fall. The thought of liutnan beings, loiling 
by the light that coDBumed them, fills the breast with me- 
lancholy. How long it is since man first lived, suffered, 
and died i Where can we find the thoughts of the da- 
parted? do they still dual around these ruins ? or are they 
gathered for ever to the heaven of immortality P A few 
scorched manuscripts, which were partly unrolled at For- 
tici, are all that la leh us of tliese victims to earthquake 
and volcano. But in drawing near such reUcs we dread 
to breathe, lest we should scatter with their dust the noble 
ideas perhaps impressed on it. The pubUc buildinga, 
even of Pompeii, which v«aB one of the smaUest Italian 
towns, are very haniisome. The splendour of the andenta 
seemed always intended for the general good. Theit 
private bouses are small, and decked hut by a taste for the 
fine arts. Their interiors possess agreeable pictures, and 
lastefiil mosaic pavements ; on many of them, near the 
,door.aill, ia inlet the word "Salve." This salutation 
was not surely one of simple pohteness, but an invitation ti> 
hospitality. The rooms are remarkably narrow, with no 
windows towards the street, nearly all of them opening 
inlo a portico, or the marble court round which the rooms 
are constructed : in its centre is a simply elegant cistern. 
It is evident that the inhabitants lived chiefly in the open 
air, and even received their friends there. Nothing can 
give a more luxurious idea of hfe than a cUmaEe which 
throws man into the bosom of nature. Society must have 
meant somelhing very difierent in such habits from what 
it is where the cold confines men within doors. We bel- 
ter appreciate the dialogues of Plalo while beholding the 
porticoes beneath which the ancients passed half of their 
day. They were incessantly animated by the beauteous 
sky. Social order, ihey conceived, was not the barren com- 
bination of fraud and force, but a happy union of institu- 
tions that excite the faculties, and develope the mind, 
waking mao's object the perfcctiou of V.xmw^ ^a^>M» JAf 
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low-creatureB. Antiqaity inspires insatiable quiioeity. 
The leBrned, employed solely on collections of j 
wiiich they call history, were surely devoid of all ii 
stion. But to penetrate tlie pa«t, interrogate the 
heart through many ages; t« seize on a fact in aword, wid 
on tlie manners or character of a nation in a factj to re. 
enter tbe mogt distant time, in order to conceive hon the 
eartJi looked in its youth, and in what way men sup- 
|wrted the life which civilisation hits since rendered so 
complicated; — thia were a continual effort of imagination, 
whose guesses discover aecreta that study and reSeclioii 
cannot reveal. Such occupation naa particukrly attractive 
to Nevil, ivho often told Corinne that, if he had not noblei* 
interests to serve in his own land, he couid not endure to 
live away from this. We should, at least, regret the glo^ 
we cannot obtain. Forgetfulness alone degrades tbe.Bcmlj 
which can ever take refuge in the past, when deprived of 
a present purpose. 

Leaving Pompeii they proceeded to Portici, whose io- 
habitants beset them with loud cries of " Come and se* 
tliB mountain 1" thus they designate Vesuvius. Has it 
neei) of name P It is tlieir glory, their country is cele- 
brated as the shrine of this marvel. * Oswald begged Co- 
rinne to ascend in a sort of palanquin to the Hermitage of 
Bl Salvadore, which is half way up, and tbe usual resting- 
place of travellers. He rode by her side to overlook her ' 
bearers; and the more his bemt filled with the generous 
sentiments such scenes inspire, tile more be adored Co- 
rinne. The country at the foot of Vesuvius is the most 
fertile and best cultivated of tbe kingdom most favoured 
by Heaven in aU Europe. The celebrated Lacryma Chritli 
vine flourishes beside land totally devastated by lava, as if 
nature here made a last effort, and resolved to peridi in 
her richest array. As you ascend, you turn to ga/e on 
Naples and on the fair land around it: the sea sparkles 
in the sun as if strewn with jewels ; but all the splendour* 
of creation are extinguished by degrees, as you enter the 
region of ashes and of smoke, that announces your approach 
to the volcano. Tbe iron waves of other years have trftced 
their large black furrows in tbe soil. At a certain height 
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birds are no longer seen ; further on^ plants become very 
scarce^ then even insects find no nourishment. At last all 
life disappears ; you enter the realm of death^ and the slain 
earth's dust alone slips beneath your unassured feet. 



« Nd greggi, n^ armenti 
Guida bifolco mai, guida pastore. 



t» 



« Never doth swain nor cowboy thither lead the flocks or herds.** 

A hermit lives betwixt the confines of life and death. 
One tree^ the last farewell to v^etation^ stands before his 
door, and beneath the shade of its pale foliage are travellers 
wont to await the night ere they renew their course; for 
during the day the fires and lava^ so fierce when the sun is 
set, look dark beneath his splendour. This metamorphose 
is in itself a glorious sight, which every eve renews the 
wonder that a continual glare might weaken. The solitude 
of this spot gave Oswald strength to reveal his secrets ; 
and, wishing to encourage the confidence of Corinne, he 
said, ^* You would fain read your unhappy lover to the 
depth of his soul. Well, I will confess alL My wounds 
will re-open, I feel it ; but in the presence of immutable ) 
nature ought one to fcar the changes time can bring ? " 



BOOK XII. 

HISTORY OF LORD NEVIL. 



CHAPTER I. 
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I WAS educated in my paternal home, with a tenderness 
and virtue that I admire the more, the more I know of man- 
kind. I have never loved any one more profoundly than 
I loved my father ; yet I think, had I then known as I now 
do, how alone his character stood in the worlds my affection 
would have been still more devoted. I remember & iVvc:;^- 
sand traits in his life that seemed to me c^xiiXA vixci:^^)^^- 

o 



ie he found tlietn so, and that melt me into tears n 
n appreciate their warlb. Self.reproaeh on our conduct 
to a dear ol^ecC who ia no morej gives an idea of what 
eternal torments would be, if divine mercy deigned not to 
sooth our griefs. I was ealmlj happy tvlth my father, bnt 
wished to travel ere I entered the army. There is, in my 
country, a noble career open for eloquence; but I am even 
yet so timid, that it would be painful for me to speak in 
public; therefore I preferred a military life, and certain 
danger, to possible disgust ; my self-love is in all reapecis 
more susceptible tlian ambitious. Men become giants when 
they blame me, and pigmies when they praise. I wished 
to visit Prance, where the revolution had just begun, which, 
old as was the race of man, professed to recommence the 
history of the world. My fatlier was somewhat prepossessed 
against Paris, which he had seen during the last yean 
of Louis XV.; and eouJd hardly conceive liow coteries 
were to change into a nation, pretence into virtue, or vai^ty 
into enthusiasm. Yet he consented to ray wishes, for 
he feared to exact any thing, and felt embarrassed by hja 
own authority, unless duty commanded him to exert it, 
lest it might impair the truth, the purity, of voluntary af- 
fection ; and, above all, he lived on being loved. In the 
beginning of 1791, wlien I had completed my twenCy-fiitl 
year, he gave me six montlis' leave of absence; and 1 de- 
parted to make acquaintance with the nation so near in 
neighbourhood, so contrasled in habits, lo my own, Me- 
thought I should never love It. I bad all the prejudices of 
English pride end gravity. I feared the French raillery 
against aU that is tender and serious. 1 detested [hat art 
of repelling impulse and disenchanting love. The found- 
ation of this vaunted gaiety appeared to me a iod one, far 
it wounded the sentimenta 1 moat cherished. I bad not 
then met any really great Frenchmen, such as unite the 
noblest qualities with the most charming manners. 1 was 
astonished at the free simplicity which reigned in Pariuian 
parlies. The most important interests were discussed with- 
out either frivolity or pedantry, as if the highest thought* 
had become the patrimony of conversation, and that the 
^KVoJuIJon of the whole world would but render the society 
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K Paris more delightful. I found men of superior talents 
ftnd education ftnimated by the desire to please, even more 
than the wish to be useful ; seeking the suffrages of ibe 
nabn after those of the senate, and living in female society 
rather to be applauded than beloved. 

" Every thing ia Paris is well combined with reference to 
external happiness. There is no restraint in the minutii 
of life ; selfishness is at heart, but not in appearance ; 
active interests occupy you every day, without much 
benefit, indeed, but certainly without the least tediuni. 
A rjuickness of conception enables men to express and com- 
prehend by a word what would elsewhere require a long 
expknation. An imitative spirit, which must, indeed, 
oppose all Irue independence, gives their intercourse an 
accordant complaisance, no where to be found besides ; in 
short, an easy manner of diversifying life and warding oif 
reflection, without discarding the charms of intellect. To 
all these means of turning the bcain, 1 must add their spec- 
tacles, and you will have some idea of the most social dty 
in the world. I almost start at breathing its name in this 
hermitage, in the midst of a desert, and under impressions 
the extreme reverse of those which active population create; 
but I owe you u description of that place, and the eSect it 
took upon myself. Can you believe, Corinne, gloomy and 
discouraged as you have known me, that 1 permitted my- 
self to be seduced by this spirited whirlpool ? I was 
pleased at having not a moment of ennui; it would have 
been well if I could have deadened my power of suffering, 
capable as I was of love. If I may judge by myself, I 
should say that a thoughtful and sensitive being may weary 
of his own intensity ; and that wliich wooes him from 
himself a while does him a service. It is by raising me 
above myself, that you, Corinne, have dissipated my natural 
melancholy ; it was by depreciating my real value, that s 
woman of whom 1 shall have soon to speak benumbed my 
internal sadness. Vet though J was infecteil by Parisian 
, they would not long have detained me, had 1 not 
alistcd the friendship of a man, the perfect model of 
mch character in its oid loyally, of French mind.vix v'ia 
I sboUnot. my love,VA^o>i^^t< ' 
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of the persons 1 murt menlion ; you will understnnd why 
when you luTe heatil me to the end. Count Raimondj 
then, was of the most illustriouB birth ; be inherited aU th 
chivoh'ous pride of hiE ancestors, i.nd his reason adoptei 
more philosophic ideas whenever they commanded a per 
aonal aacritice ; he hud not mixed actively in the revolu 
tion, but loved what was virtuous in either party. Cour^ 
and gratitude on one side, zeal for liberty on the other ; 
whatever was disinterested pleased biro ; the cause of all 
the oppressed seemed just lo him ; and this generosity waa 
hdghtened by his perfect negligence of his own life. Not 
that he was altogelher unhappy, hut his mind was so ooiu. 
Irasled with general society, that the pain he had daily 
felt there detached him from it entirely. I was so fortunate 
SB to interest him ; he sought to vanquish my natnral 
reserve; and, for this puipose, embellished our friendahipr 
by little arti^ces perfectly romantic : he knew of no obj 
Btaelea to his doing a great service or a slight favour : he 
designed to settle for six months of the year in England, 
to be near me ; and I could hardly prevent his sharin g 
with me the whole of his poe^sdons. ' I have but ■) 
Bister,* he s^d, ' married richly, so I am free to do what 
I please with my fofcune. Besides, this revoIuUbn wiB 
turn out ill, and I may be killed ; let me then enjoy what 
I have in looking on it as yours.' Alas ! the noble F 
mond hut too well foresaw his destiny. 

" When man is capable of self- knowledge, he is rarelf 
deceived as to his own fate ; and presentiment is oft but 
judgment in disguise. Sincere even to imprudence, lU' 
mond 'wore hisheartuponhisBleeve:' such a characterw 
new Co me ; in England the treasures of the mind are n 
thus exposed ; we have even a habit of doubting those who 
display them ; but the expansive bounty of my friend! 
aSbrded me enjoyments at once ready and secure. I had 
no suspicion of his qualities, even though I knew them all 
at our first meeting. 1 felt no timidity with him; nay, 
wliat was better, he put me at ease with myself. Sucik 
was the amiable Frenchman for whom I felt the friendship, 
of a brother tn arms, which we experience hut in jondi, 
ere we acquire one sentiment of rivalry — er 
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_ wheels of time have furrowed the pardcionK betwixt the 

» | » M>. nt and the future. 

" Oae day Count Roimond said to me, ' M; Hialer ia a 
widow. I confess I am not sorry for it- I never liked 
the match. She accepted the hand of a dying old man, 
when we were both of ua poor; for what I have has hut " 
lately been bequeathed to me. Yet, at the time, I opposed 
this union as much bs poasihie. 1 would have no mercenary 
calculations prompt our acts, least of all the most important 
one of life ; still she has behaved in an exemplary manner 
to the husband she never loved : that is nothing in the 
eyes of the world. Now diat she is free, she will return to 
my abode. Yoa will gee her : she ia very pleasing in the 
main, and you English lite to make discoveries ; for my 
part, I love to read all in the face at once. Yet your man- 
tier, dear Oswald, never vexes me; but from thatof my aisier 
I feel a slight restraint.' 

" Madame d'Arbigny arrived : I was presented to her. 
In features she resembled her brother, and even in voice; 
but in both there was a more retiring caution : her coun- 
tenance was very agreeable, her figure all grace and faultlen 
elegance. She said not a word that was unbecoming; 
failed in no species of attention ; and, without exaggerated 
potiteneiis, flattered self-love by an address which showed 
with what she was pleased, but never committed her. She 
expressed herself, oo tender subjects, as if seeking to hide 
the feelings of her heart. This so reminded me of my own 
countrywomen, that 1 was attracted by it; methougbt, 
indeed, that she too often betrayed what she pretended to 
conceal, and that chance did not afford so many occasions 
for melting momenta oa she passed off for involuntary. 
This reflection, however, flitted hut lightly over my mind ; 
for what I felt beside her waa both novel and delightfuL 
1 had never been flattered by any one. Ia England, we 
feel botli love and friendship deeply ; yet the art of insi- 
nuating ourselves into favour by bribing the vanity of others 
is little known. Madame d'Arbigny hung on my every 
woril. I do not think that she guessed all I might become ; 
but she revealed me to myself by a iliousand minute oly- 
nrraiions, ihediscemmentof whicbaiaaae&Ta«. %ot&c^sMA 
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I thought her voice and language too studioualyHweet; bl 
Iter resemblance to the frutikest of men banished tbei 
notions, and bound me to confide in her. One day I mer 
tianed to him the effect this UlieneBs had on me. B 
thanked me ; then, after a moment's pause, said, ' Yet en; 
characters are not. congenial.' He vim dlcnt; but thei 
words, and many other circumstances, have since convince 
me that he did not wish to see his sister ray wife : that ab 
designed to be so, 1 detected not for a while. My daj 
glided on without a care: she was alwaya of my 
If I began a subject, she agreed with it, ere explained 
with all this meelaiess, her power over my actions was moi 
despotic : she had a way of saying, ' Surely you intend to d 
so and bo;' or, ' You certainly cannot thi nit of such a steps 
that.' I feared that 1 should lose her esteem by diup 
poindng her expectations. Yet, Corinne, believe me — fo 
I thought so ere I met you — it vas not love I felt. I hti 
never told her that I loved her, and was not sure whethei 
such a daughter-in-law would suit my father: he had nol 
anticipated my marrying a Frenchwoman, and I could d 
nothing without his consent. My silence, I believe, di( 
pleased the lady; for she had now and then fi» of i 
temper, — she called them low spirits, and attributed diei 
to very alTecting causes, though her countenance, if for 
moment off her guard, wore a most irritated aspect, 
fancied that these little inequalities might arise from ou 
intercourse, with which I was not satished myself: for it 
does one more harm to love by halves than Co love with all 

" Raimond and I never spoke of hi! 
first constraint that subsisted between us: hut Madams 
d'Arbigny had conjured me not to make her the theme ot. 
my conversations with her brother; Bnd,seeing me astoniiihed 
at this ret^uest, added, ' I know not if you think with me, 
but I can endure no third person, not even an intimBt4 
friend, to interfere with my r^^d for another. I love tho 
secresy of affection.' The explanation pleased me, and I 
obeyed. At this lime a letter arrived from my father) 
recalling me to Scotland. The half year had rolled by ; 
Frtmce was every day more disturbed ; and he deemed it 
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unsafe far a foreigner lo remain there. This pained me 
much, though 1 felt ils juslice. 1 longed to eee him again, 
yet could not tear myself from the Count and Madame 
d'Arbigny withoutregreC I Eought her inelantly, showed 
ber the letter, and, while she read it, was too absorbed by 
sadness to mark the impression it made. I was merely 
sensible that she said something to secure my delay j bade 
me write word that I was ill, and so tack away irom my 
Other's commands. I remember that was the phrase she 
used. I was about to reply, that my departure was fixed 
for the morrow, when Raimond entered the room, sod, 
Iiearing the state of the case, declared, with the utmost 
promptitude, that I ought to obey my parent without 
besitation. I was sirui'k by this rapid decision, expecting 
to have been pressed to stay. I would have resieted ray 
own reluctance, but I did not like to have my purposed 
triumph talked of as a matter of course. For a moment I 
ininnterpreled my friend ; he perceived it, and took my 
hand, saying, ' In three months I shall visit England; 
why, then, should I keep you here? I have my reasons,* 
he added, in a whisper ; but his sister heard him, and said, 
hastily, that he was right, that no Englishmen ought to be 
inTolved in the dangers of the revolution. I now know 
it was not to tuch peril that the Count alluded; but he 
neither contradicted nor confirmed her explanation. I waii 
going, and he did not think it necessary to tell me more. 
*If I could be usefid to my native land, I should stay here,' 
he said; ' but you see it is no longer France; the prin- 
ciples for which 1 love<I it are destroyed. I may regret 
ihia soil, but shall regain my country when I breathe the 
tame air with you.' 

*' How was 1 moved by this touching assurance of true 
fiiendship ! How far above hia sister ranked Count Kai. 
Bnond at that moment in my heart 1 She guessed it ; and 
(be same evening appeared in quite a new cliaracier. Some 
guests arrived ; she did the honours admirably ; spoke of 
my departare as if it were in her eyes the most uninter- 
esting occurrence. I had previously remarked, that she 
set a price on her preference, which prevented Ivei extn 
leuing other* witness the favoui tihe ^cuniieV \tve,-. \«& 
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f now thifiwaa too much. I wm bo hurt by her indifference, 
that I resolved to take leave before the party, and no[ 
remain alone with her one instant. She heard me ask her 
brother to let me see him in the tnorntng, ere I started ; 
and, coming to uf, told me aloud that she must charge me 
vith a letter for a friend of hers in England { then Eidded, 
hastily, and in a low voice, ' You regret — you apeak bat 
tomy brother : would you break my heart, by flying thus?" 
In an instant she stepped back, and reseated herself amon|; 
bet visitants. I was agitated by her words, and should 
have stayed aa she desired, but chat Raitnond, taking n 
■Tin, led Tae Co his own room. When the company had 
diapersed, we suddenly heard strange sounds from Madame 
d'Arbigny's apartment : he took no notice of them ; but 1 
forced him to ascertain their cause. We were told that 
■he was very ill. I would have flown to her ; but the Count 
obstinately forbade. ' Let us have no scene ! ' he said 
' in cliese affairs women are best left to themselves.' 
could not comprehend this want of feeling for a aister, i 
contrasted with hia invariable kindness to me; and I left 
him in an embarrassment which somewhat chilled ray fare. 
well. Ah ! had I known the delicacy which would fain 
hove baffled the captivations of a woman he did not believe 
m formed to make me happy, could I have foreseen the events 
^^m which were to separate us for ever, my adieu would have 
^^K better aaCisfied his soul and n ' 



CHAPTER II. 



a ceaaed for some minutes. Corinne had listened 
so tremblingly that she too was silent, fearful of retarding 
the moment when he would renew his narrative. — " I 
should have been happy," he continued, " had my ac- 
quaintance with Madame d'Arbigny ended there — bad I 
never more set foot in France. But fate, or, rather, per- 
haps, my own weakness, has poisoned my life for ever. 
Tea, dearest love I even beside you. I passed b year la 
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Scoiland nith my fatlier ; our mutual tendemus daily 
increased. I was admitted into the sanotnaiy of thai 
heavenly spirit; and, in the friendship that united ns, 
tasted all the consanguine aympathiea whose myitetiotu 
linka belong to our whole being. 1 received most affec- 
tionate letters from Raimond, recounting the difficulties be 
found in transferring hia property, bo as to join me; but 
his pereevetance in that aim was unwearied. 1 loved him 
for it ; but what friend could I compare with my father ? 
The reverence J felt for him never checked my confidence. 
I put my faith in his words as in those of an oracle ; and 
the unfortunate indecision of my character wae suspended 
while he spoke. ' Heaven has formed us for a love of what 
U venerable,' sHys an English author. My father knew 
Dot, could not know, to what degree I loved him ; and my 
fatsl conduct might well have taught him to doubt whether 
I loved him at all. Yet he pitied me, while dying, for the 
grief bis loss would inflict. Ah, Corinne ! 1 draw near 
the recital of my woes : lend my course thy support : for 
in tmth I need it." — "My dear friend," she answered, 
" be it some solace that you unveil your nobly sensitive 
heart before the being who most admires and loves you in 
the world." Nevjl proceeded; — " He sent me to London 
on buainess; and I left him without one warning fear, 
though never to see him again. He was more endearing 
^n ever in our last conversation : it is said that the souls 
of the just, like flowers, breathe their richest balms at the 
approach of night. He embraced tne with tears, saying, 
that at his age all partings were solemn ; but I believed his 
life like mine: our souls understood each other so well, and 
I was too young to think upon his age. The fesrs and 
the confidence of strong aflfection are shke inexplicable ; be 
■CGOmpanied me to the door of chat old ball which 1 have 
vnce beheld desert and devastated, like my own heart. 1 
had but been a week in London, when I received the cmd 
letter of which I remember every word; — ' YeBleTdBy,the 
lOth of August, my brother was massacred at thel^iHeties, 
while defending his king. I am proscribed, and forceil to 
fly, to hide from my persecutors. Raimond had taken aU. 
my Eottmie, with his own, Ui settle iu En^axi^. lAwsa-^wa. 
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yet receiTeil it ? or know you whom he trusted to remit 
it? I had but otic line from htm, written when the chateau 
was attackeil, bidding me only apply to you and I Ehoulil 
know all. If jou could come hither and remove me, you 
might save my life. The English adll travel France in 
safety ; hut I cannot obtain a passport under my own name. 
If the Bister of your hapless friend sufficiently intereatt 
you, my retreat may be learned at Paris of my relation 
Monsieur Maltigues : but should you generously wish to 
aid me, lose not a moment ; for it is said that var will 
abottly be declared between our two countries.' Imagine 
the ef^ct this took on me ! my friend murdered, his sister 
in despair, their fortune, she said, in my hands, though I 
had not receired the least tidings of ll ; add to these cir- 
cumstances, Madame d'Arhigny'a danger, and belief that I 
could preserve her ; it was impossible to hesitate. 1 aent 
a messenger to my father with her letter, and my promise 
to return in a fortnight ; then set forth instantly. By the 
most distressing chance the man fell ill on the vray, and my 
second letter, from Dover, reached my father before the 
first. Thus he knew of ray flight, ere informed of ita mo- 
tives ; and ere the explanation came, had taken an alarm 
which could not be dissipated. I arrived at Paris in three 
days, and found that Madame d'Aubigny had retired to a 
provincial town sixty leagues off: thithet 1 followed, her. 
We were both much agitated at meeting. She appeared 
more lovely in her distress than I had ever thought her — 
less artificial, less restrained. We wept together for her 
noble brother, and distracted country. I anxiously enquired 
aa to her fortune. She told me that she had no news of it; 
but in a fen days I learned that the banker to whom Count 
Haimond confided it, had returned it to him ; and, what naa 
more singular, a merchant of the town in which we were, 
who told me this by chance, assured me that Madame 
d'Arbigny never needed to have fell a moment's doubt of 
its safety, I could not understand this ; went to ask her 
»hatit meant; and found M. Maltigues, who, with the 
Teadiest coolness, informed me that he had just brought 
ft«m Paris intelligence of the banker's return, as, not hav- 
ing heard of hira for a month, they had thought he waa 
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gone to England.* She confirmed her kinsman's statements, 
and I helieved them ; hut^ since^ have recollected her pre- 
texts for not showing me the note from Raimond^ men- 
tioned in her letter^ and am now convinced that the whole 
was hut a stratagem to secure me. It is certain that^ as she 
was rich, no interested motives hlended with her scheme ; 
hut her great fault lay in using address where love alone 
was required^ and dissimulating when candour would better 
have served the cause of her sentimental enterprise : she 
loved me as much as those can love^ who preconcert not 
only their actions but their feelings^ and conduct an a£fair 
of the heart with the policy of a state intrigue. I formally 
declared that I would never marry without my father's 
approval ; yet I could not forbear betraying the transports 
her beauty and sadness excited. Her plan being to make 
me captive at any price^ she let me perceive that she was 
not thoroughly resolved on repulsing my wishes. As I now 
retrace what passed between us^ I am assured that she he. 
sitated from motives quite independent of love and virtue ; 
nay^ that their apparent struggles were but her own 
secret deliberations. I was constantly alone with her; 
and my delicacy could not long resist the temptation. 
She imposed on me all the duties, in yielding me all the 
rights of a husband; yet displayed more remorse^ perhaps^ 
than she really felt ; and thus so bound me to her, that I 
would, fain have taken her to England^ and implored my 
father's consent to our union ; but she refused to quit 
France^ unless as my wife. There she was wise^ indeed ; 
but^ well knowing my filial resolutions^ she erred in the 
means she used to retain me in spite mine every duty. 
When the war broke out, my desire to leave France became 
still stronger, and her obstacles to it multiplied. She could 
obtain no passport ; and if I went alone, her reputation 
would be ruined ; nay, she should be doubly suspected, for 
her correspondence with me. This woman, so mild, so 
equable, in general, then gave way to a despair which per- 
fectly overwhelmed me. She employed her wit and graces 

* This U the leM clear fi>r being literal. I cannot comprehend how th« 
banker's return should concern Madame d'Arbi%u^« M Nv^^kM^v^n^^^^sva^ 
restored Raimond's fortune ; nor who potteued \\.-^ V«u 
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to please, ber grief to intimidate me. Perhaps women are 
mong in camnianding b^ tears, enslaving by the strength 
of ibeir weakneBa ; yet, wben ihey fear not to exert this 
weapon, it ia nearly always victorious, at least for a while. 
Doubtless, love is weakened by this Eort of usurpationj and 
the power of tears, too frequently exerted, chiUa the ima. 
gination ; but, at that time, there were a thousand excuses 
for them in France. Madame il'Arbigny's health, too, 
seemed daily to decrease : another terrible instrument of 
female tyranny is illness. Those who have not, hte you,', 
Corinne, a just reliance on their niinds, or are not, like ■■ 
Englishwomen, so proudly modest that feigning ia impoa- 
sible, have always recourse to art; and the best we can 
then hope of them is that their deceit ia caused by a real 
attachment. A third party was now blended with our 
connection* — Monsieur Maltigues. She pleased hira; he 
asked nothing better than to marry her ; though a specD- 
lative immorality rendered him indifferent to every thing. 
He loved intrigue as a game, even while not interested in 
the stake J and seconded Madame d'Arbigny'a designs on 
me, ready to desert this plot if occasion served for bc- 
oompliahing his own. He was a man against whom 1 
felt a dngtdar repugnance; tiiough scarcely thirty, hia 
manners and person were remarkably hackneyed. In Eng- 
land, where we are accused of coldness, I never met any 
thing comparable with the seriousness of his demeanour on 
entering a room, I should never have taken him for ■ 
Frenchman, if he had not possessed some taste and plea- 
santry, with a love of talking very extraordinary in a man 
who seemeil sated of the world, and who carried that dis- 
position to a system. He pretended that he was born a 
sensitive enthusiast, but that the knowledge of mankind 
he owed to the revolution had undeceived him. He per- 
ceived, he said, that there was nothing good on earth, save 
fortune, or power, or boUi ; and that line qualities must 
give way to circumstances. He practised on this theoty 
cleverly enough ; hia only ndstake lay in proclaiming it ; 
but tiiough he had not the national wish to please, be 
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BTOtlielesB desireil to create some Eeiisatioa, and that ren. 
(ted him thus imprudent : be diifereU in thew reEpei'ts 
ftom Madame d'Arbigny, who sought ta attain her end 
irithout betraying herself, or seeking to shine, even in her 
errors. What was most strange in these two persons is, 
that the ardent one eouJil keep her secret, while the inaeiu 
sible knew not how to bold his tongue. Sucli as he was, 
Maitigues had a great aficcnJancy over hia relative ; either 
he guesaed it, or she (aid him all ; for even from her 
habitual warinees she required, now and then, to take 
breath, as it were, b; an indiscretion. If Maitigues looked 
on her severely, she was always diElurhed ; if be seemed 
discontented, she would take him aside to ask the reason ; 
if he went away angry, she almost instantly shut herself up 
lo write to him. I explained this (o myself from the fact 
of his having known her from her childhood; he had ma. 
Daged her atfalrt since she had lost all nearer ties; but the 
chief cause was her project, which 1 discovered too late, 
of marrying him, if I left her ; for at no price would she 
pass for a deserted woman. Such a resolution might make 
you believe that she loved me not ; yet love alone coidd 
have induced her preference : hut through [il'e she could , 
mix calculation even with passion, and the factitious pre- 
tences of society with her natural feelings. She wept when 
she was agitated, but she could also weep because that was 
the way lo express emotioD. She was happy in being 
loved, because she loved, but also because it did her honour 
before the world. She had right impulses wliile left to 
herself, but could only enjoy them if they were rendered 
profitable W her aelf-love. She was a person formed for 
and by ' good company,' and made that false use even of 
truth itself, which is so often found in a country where a 
veal for producing effect, by certain sentiments, is much 
■Ironger than the aentiments themselvi-s. It was long 
Hince I had heard from my father, the war having cut off 
•Q coinmutiication. At last, chance favoured Ihe arrival of 
I letter*, in which he a^ftired me lo icturn, in ihe name 

iiMj>/o(jif*r*oiiiJM(nouTiiiliiMu»nl Mien I liulwlAH^iMi- 
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1^ duty and his affection; at the SAine tLme declaring 
that, if 1 tnarried Madame d'Arbigny, 1 should cause hit 
the mast fatal sorrow ; begging me, at least, to decide o 
nothing until I had heard his advice. I replied to hir 
instantly, giving my word of honour fliat I would shortly 
do as he required. Madame d'Arbigny tried, first prayera, 
then despondence, to detuln me; and finding these faU, re- 
sorted to a fresh stratagem ; but how could 1 then suspect 
it? She came lo me one morning pale and dishevelled, 
threw herself into my arms as if dying with terror, and 
besought me to protect her. The order, she said, wfta 
come for her arrest, as sister to Count Raimond, and I 
must find her some asylum from her pursuers; atthistiiDe 
women, indeed, were not spsred, and all kinds of horrors 
appeared probable. 1 touk her to a merchant devoted to 
my interest, and hoped to save her, as only Maltigues 
shared the secret of her retreat. In such a situation, how 
could I avoid feeling a lively interest in her fate? how 
separate rayaetf from her? how say, ' You depend on m 
support, and 1 withdraw it?' Nevertheless my father 
image continually haunled me, and I took many occasions 
to entreat her leave for setting forth abne ; but she threat- 
ened to give herself up to the assassins if I quitted her, 
and twice, at noonday, rushed from the house in a Jrantic 
state that overwhelmed me with grief and fear. I followed, 
vainly conjuring her to return ; fortunately it happened 
(unW by conspiracy) that each time we were met by 
Maltigues, who brought her back with reproaches on 
Xaahness. Of course I resigned myself to stay, and wi 
my father, accounting, as well as I could, for my c 
let; tliough I blushed at being in France, amid the 
OUtr^ea then acting there, while that country, too, wai 
war with my own. Malligues often raUied me on 
scruples ; but, clever as he was, he did not perceive the 
effect of his jests, which revived all the feelings he sou ~ 
lo exlinguisli. Madame d'Arbigny, however, remarked 
this ; but she had no influence over her kinsman, who w 
often decided by caprice. If self-interest was absent. S 
relapsed into her griefs, both real and assumed, to melt 
jne; and was never more attractive than while fjuniing at 
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my feet ; for she knew how to heighten her heauty as well 
as her other charms^ and wedded each to some emotion in 
order to suhdue me. Thus did I live^ ever anxious^ ever 
vaclUating^ trembling when I received no letter from my 
father^ still more wretched when I did ; enchained by my 
infatuation for Madame d'Arbigny^ still more dreading her 
violence; for^ by a strange inconsistency, though the 
gentlest, and often the gayest of women, habitually, she 
was the most terrible person in a scene. She wished to 
bind me both by pleasure and by fear, and thus always 
transformed her nature to her use. One day, in Septem- 
ber, 179^^ more tlian a year after my coming to France, 
I had a brief letter from my father ; but its few words were 
so afflictiog, that I must spare myself their repetition, 
Corinne ; it would too much unman me. He was already 
ill, though he did not say so ; his pride and delicacy for- 
bade; but his letter breathed so much distress, both on 
account of my absence, and of my possible marriage, that 
while reading it I wondered how I could have been so long 
blind to the misfortunes with which I was menaced. I 
was now, however, sufficiently awakened to hesitate no 
more ; and went to Madame d'Arbigny, perfectly decided to 
take leave of her. She perceived this, and at once retiring 
within herself, rose, saying, ^ Before you go, you ought to 
be informed of a secret which I blush to avow. If you 
abandon me, it is not me alone you kill. The fruit of my 
guilty love will perish with me.' Nothing can describe 
my sensations ; that new, that sacred duty, absorbed my 
whole soul, and made me more submissively her slave than 
ever. I would have married her at once, but for the 
ruinous consequences that must have befallen me, as an 
Englishman, in then and there giving my name to the 
civU authorities. I deferred our union, therefore, till we 
could fly to England, and determined never to leave my 
victim till then. At first this calmed her ; but she soon 
renewed her complaints against me, for not braving all 
impediments to make her my wife. I should shortly have 
bent to her will, for I had fallen into the deepest melan. 
choly, and passed whole days alone, without power to move^ 
— a prey to an idea which 1 tievei wxdcawe^ \*i \k^^^^» 
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though its perserntion waa incessant. I had a forebcMJitig 
of toy father's ilhiess, which 1 conndereil a weakness 
worthy of belief. My reason was bo bewildered by the shock 
my mistresB had dealt me, that 1 non combated my senae 
of duty as a pas&ion ; and that which I might have theu 
thought my pasnon, tormented me as a duty. Madame 
d'Arbigny was perpetually writing me entreatieE to viait 
faer ; at last I went, hut did not speah on the subject which 
gave her each rights over me : indeed, she now less fre- 
quently alluded Ut it herself than 1 expected; hut mjr 
sufferings were too great for me to remark that at the 
time. Once, when 1 had kept my house for three days, 
writing twenty letters to my father, and tearing tbem all, 
M. Maltiguee, who seldom Eought ma, came, deputed by his 
cousinto tearme from my solitude. Though little intere 
ia the success of his etnhussy, as you will discover, 
entered before I had lime to conceal that tny face was 
bathed in tears. ' What ia the use of all this, my dear 
hoy ? ' he said ; ' either leave my cousin, or marry her. 
The one step is as good as the other, each being cundosive.' 
■ — ' There are situations in life,' replied I, 'where e»en 
by sacrificing oneself, one may not be able to fulfil every 
duty,' — 'That is, there ought to be no auch sacrifice/ 
he added. ' I know of no circurngtsnces in which it fs 
necessary ; with a little addreus one may back out of anj 
thing. Management is the queen of the world.'- 
covet no such ability,' said I ; ' but at least would 
in resigning myself to unhappiiiesE, to afflict no oni 
I love.' — ' Have nothing to do, then, with the 
work they call love; it is a sickness of the soul. 1 am 
attacked by it at times, like any one else; but wlien it so 
happens, 1 tell myself that it shall soon he over, and 
always keep my word.' Seeking to ileal, like himself, 
with generalities — for I neither could nor would confide in 
him — I answered, ' Do what we will with love, we eatiw 
not banish honour and virtue, that often oppose our in- 
clination." — ' If you mean, by honour, the neeeEglty 
fighting when insulted, there con be no itoubt on I 
head ; but, in other respects, what interest have wr 
allowing ourselves to be perplexed by a thouMnd ft 
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dious chimeras ?* — 'Interest!* I repeated; ' that is not 
the word in question.' — 'To speak seriously/ he re. 
turned^ ' there are few men who have a clear view of this 
subject. I know they formerly talked of honourable mis- 
fortunes, and glorious falls ; but now that all men are per. 
secuted, knaves as well as those by courtesy called honest, 
the only difference is between the birds who are trap, 
ped, and those who escape.' — ' I know of other distinc- 
tions,' I replied, ' where prosperity is despised, and misfor- 
tune honoured by the good.' — ' Show me the good, though,' 
he said, ' whose courageous esteem would console you for 
your own destruction. On the contrary, the self-elected 
virtuous are those who excuse you if happy, and love you 
if powerful. It is very fine in you, no doubt, to repent 
thwarting a father, who ought no longer to meddle with 
your affairs ; yet do any thing rather than linger where 
you may lose your life in a thousand ways. For my 
part, whatever happens to me, I would, at any price, spare 
my friends the sight of my sufferings, and myself their 
long faces of condolence.'-^ ' In my opinion,' interrupted 
I, ' the aim of an honest man's life is not the happiness 
which serves only himself, but the virtue which is useful 
to others.' — ' Virtue!' exclaimed Maltigues, ' virtue—* 
he hesitated for a moment, then, with more decision, con- 
tinued ; ' that 's a language for the vulgar, that even 
priests cannot talk between themselves without laughing. 
There are good souls whom certain harmonious words 
still move ; for their sakes let the tune be ^ayed : all the 
poetry that they call consdenoe and devotion was in- 
vented to console those who cannot get on in the world, 
like the de profundi^ that is sung for the dead. The living 
and the prosperous are by no means ambitious of like 
homage.' I was so irritated that I could not help saying 
haughtily, ' I shall be sorry, sir, when I have a right in the 
bouse of Madame d'Arbigny, if she persists in receiving 
a man who thinks and speaks as you do.' — ' When that 
time comes/ he answered, ' you may act as you please ; 
but if my cousin is led by me, she will never marry a man 
who looks forward in such affright to his union m^ V«t. 
I have always, as she can tell you, censot^^Vct 1^^ > «^^ 
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means she has wanted on an object go little worlh her 
trouble.' At these words, which theiT accent rendered stiH 
more insulting, 1 made him a sign to follow me ; 
on our Mxj, it is but justice to tell you that he cont 
to develope bia Eyslem with the greatest poEsible cootnras ; 
he might be no more in a few minutes, jet said not onq 
serious, one feeliog word. ' If I tiad been addicted to all 
the absurdities of utlier young men,' he pursued, ' would 
not what I have seen in my own country have cured me ?; 
When has your scrupnlousneas done you any good ?' — 'I 
agree with you,' said I, ' that in your country, at present^ 
it is of less utility than elsewhere ; but in time, or beyond 
lime, each man has his reward.' — ' Oli, if you include 
heaven io your calculations — ' — ' And w!iy not.' One a 
other of us, perhaps, will soon know what it means.' — 
' If I die,' he kugiied forth, ' I am sure I shall knoH 
DOthing about it ; if you are killed, you won't come back to 
enlighten me.' I now remembered that I had taken n 
precautions for informing my father of my probable faie, 
or maldng over to Madame d'Arbigny part of my fortune,. 
on which I thought she liad claims. We drew near "' 
tigues' liouee, and I asked leave to write two letters there : 
heassented. Aswe resumedourroute, I gave them to " ' 
and recommended Madame d'Arbigny to hiro, as 
friend of hers on whom I could rely. This proof of 
confidence touched him ; for, be it observed, to the gloiy 
of honesty, that the most candid profligates are much flat-- 
tered if they chance to receive a mark of esteem ; 
relative position, loo, was grave enough to have afiected 
even him ; but as he wotdd not for worlds have had n 
gucsB this, he said jestingly, though 1 believe prompted by 
deeper feelings, ' You are a goad fellow, my dear Nevil ; 
I 'd fain do sometliing generous by you : it may bring b 
luck, as they say ; and truly generosity is bo babyish a 
quality, tliat it ought to be better paid in heaven than on 
earth. But ere I serve you, our conditions must be made 
plain, say what I will — we fight nevertheleai.* 
turned a disdainful consent, for 1 thought such prefac*' 
unnecessary. Maltigues proceeded, in his cold cardesa 
ivsj': — ' Madame d'Arbigny does not suit jrouj joan 
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in no way congenial ; your father would be in despair if 
you made such a match^ and you would run mad at 
having distressed him : therefore it will be better^ if I 
live^ that I should marry the lady ; if you kill me^ still 
better that she should marry another; for my cousin 
is so highly sagacious^ even while in love^ that she never 
fails to provide against the chance of being loved no 
longer. All this you will learn by her letters. I bequeath 
them to you : here is the key of my desk. I have been 
her intimate ever since she was bom ; and you know that^ 
mysterious as she is^ she has no secrets with me — little 
dreaming that I should ever tell ; it is true I feel no im. 
pulse hurry me on^ but I do not attach much importance 
to these things ; and I think that we men may say what 
we like to each other about women. Also^ if I die^ it is 
to her bright eyes that I shall owe such accident; and 
though I am quite ready to die for her^ with a good grace^ 
I am not too obliged by the situation in which her double 
intrigue has placed me ; for the rest^ it is not quite sure 
that you will kill me.' So sayings as we were now beyond 
the town^ he drew his sword^ and stood upon his guard. 
He had spoken with singular vivacity. I was confounded 
by what I had heard. The approach of danger^ instead of 
agitating^ animated him; and I knew not whether he had 
betrayed the truths or invented a falsehood out of revenge. 
In this suspense I was very careful of his life : he was not 
so adroit a swordsman as myself : ten times might I have 
ran him through the breast^ but I contented myself with 
slightly wounding and disarming him : he seemed sensible 
of this. I led him to his own house^ and brought him 
back to the conversation which our duel had interrupted. 
He then said, * I am vexed at having so treated my cousin ; 
but peril is like wine, it gets into one's head ; yet I can 
now excuse myself; it rested with you to kill me, and you 
spared my life ; you could not be happy with her, she is 
too cunning ; now to me that is nothing ; for, charmed as I 
am both with her mind and person, she can never do any 
thing to my disadvantage^ and we shall be of service to 
each other when marriage makes a common intere&t. \S^^ 
you are romantic^ and would be bet d«^J^'et^Qit^^. ^'«^" 
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it refuae the letters I promised you : read ihem, start for 
England, and do not worry youreelf too much as to 
Madame d'Arbigny'a regrets. She will weep, beeause ehe 
loves you, but she will soon be comforted: she is too 
rational a woman to he long unhappy, or, abore all, to ap- 
pear %o. In three montlis she shall be Madanie de MbI- 
tigues.' All that he told me was proved true by her cor- 
respondeni^e with him. I felt convinced that her blushing 
confession was a falsity, used but to force me into marriage. 
This was the basest imposition she had practised on n 
Bhe certainly loved me, for she even told Maltigues s 
yet flattered him with such art, left him bo much to hope, 
and studied (o please him in a character so contrasted from 
that she had ever worn for me, that it was impossible to 
doubt her intention of marrying him, if her union with l 
was prevented. Such was the woman, Corinne, who t 
for ever wrecked the peace of ray heart and conscience, 
wrote to her ere 1 departed, and saw her tio more. . 
Maltigues predicted, I have since heard that she became > 
his wife ; but I was far from having tasted the bitterest 
drop that awaited me. I hoped to obtain my father's par 
don, sure that, when I told him how I had been misled, he 
would love me the more the more pitiable I became. After 
iibove a month's journey, by night and day, I crossed Ger- 
many, and arrived in England, full of confidence ii 
inexhaustible bounty of paternal love. Corinne, I had 
scarce landed, when a public paper informed me that my 
father was no more. Twenty months have passed usee 
that moment, yet it is ever present, like a pursuing pban- 
tom. The letters that formed the words, ' Lord Nevil 
has just expired,' are written in flames, to which those of 
the volcano before us are nothing. I heard that he died 
of grief at my absence in France ; fearing that I ahould 
renounce my military career, that I should marry a womi 
of whom he had an indiflerent opinion, and settle in 
country at war with tny own, entirely forfeiting my reput- 
■don as an Englishman. Corinne, Corinne ! am I not a 
parricide > Tell me." — " No," ahe cried, " no ; yon are 
only unfortunate ; your generosity involved you. I re- 
sjicct M much as 1 bve you; judge yourself by my heart;. 
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make that your conscience! Your grief distracts you ; be. 
lieve one who loves you from no illusion : it is because 
you are the best, the most affectionate of men^ that I adore 
you.'* — ^^ Corinne," said Oswald, ^^ these tributes are not 
due to me; though, perhaps, I am less guilty than I 
think ; my father pardoned me before he died. I found ^ 
the last address he wrote me full of tenderness. A letter 
from me had reached him, somewhat to my justification ; 
but the evil was done ; his heart was broken. When I 
returned to the Hall his old servants thronged round me: I 
repulsed their consolations, and accused myself to them. 
I knelt at his tomb, swearing, if time for atonement yet were 
left me, that I would never marry without his consent. 
Alas ! I promised to one who was no more : what now 
availed my ravings? I ought, at least, to consider them as 
engagements to do nothing which he would have disap- 
proved had he lived. Corinne, dear love! why are you 
thus depressed ? He might command me to renounce a 
woman who owed to her own artifice the power she ex- 
erted over me, but the most sincere, natural, and generous 
of her sex, for whom I feel my first true love, which pu. 
rifies instead of misguiding my soul, why should a heavenly 
being wish to separate me from her ? 

^' On entering my father's room, I saw his doak, his foot- 
stool, and his sword still in their wonted stations, though' 
his place was vacant, and I called on him in vain. This 
memento of his thoughts alone replied. You already 
know a part of it," Oswald added, giving the manuscript 
to Corinne. " Read what he wrote on the Duty of Children 
to their Parents : your sweet voice, perhaps, may familiarise 
me with the words." She thus obeyed : -^ 

^' Ah, how slight a cause will teach self-mistrust to a father 
or mother in the decline of life ! They are easily taught 
that they are no longer wanted on earth. What use can 
they believe themselves to you, who no longer ask their 
advice ! ye live but in the present ; ye are wedded to it by 
your passions, and all that belongs not to that present ap- 
pears to you superannuated — ye are so much occupied by 
your young hearts and minds, that, making your own (U.^ 
your point of history^ the eternal TeBenA^TkCfi»\)i&X:«^»XL\i\^\:w 
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and theii times escape your attention. Tlie authority of 
exjwrience seems but a vain fiction, funned for the cre- 
dulity of age^ as the laet enjoyment of its self-loTC. What 
an error is this ! 

" Thiit vast tlieatre, tiie world, clianges ttot its actors : 
always man who appeam there, though he varies; ani 
all his changes depend on Eome great passion, whose drda 
hath long and oft been trod, it would be strange, if, in 
little eombinaliona nf private life, experience, the scii 
of the past, were not the plenteous source of useful instruc- 
tion. Honour your fathers and mothers, then ! respect 
thetn, if hut for the sake of their by-gone reign, the ti 
of which they were tlie only rulers, — if but for the years 
for ever tost, whose reverent seal is imprinted on their 
brows. Know your duty, piesumptuous children, impa- 
tient to walk alone on the path of life. They will leave. 
you, do Dot fear it, though so tardy in yielding you place :: 

— that father, whose discourses are still tainted by unwel- 
come severity, that mother, whose age imposes on you soiJ 
tedious carcB. They will go, these watchful guardians 
your childhood, these zealous protectors of your youth,: 
they will depart, and you will seek in vain for better 
friends: when they are lost, they will wear new aspecla; 
for time, which makes the living old before our eyes, re- 
news their youth when death has torn them away. Time 
then lends them a might unknown before: we see then 
otu- visions of eternity, wherein there is no age, as there 
are no gradations ; and if they have left virtuous memories 
behind we adorn them with a ray from heaven : our 
thoughts follow them to the home of the elect ; we 
them in scenes of fehcity, and beside the bright beams of 
which we form their glory, the light of our own best days, 
our own most dazzling triumphs, is eKtinguished."(S) — 
" Coriniie ! " cried Nevil, almost heart-broken, " think you 
it was gainst me he breathed that eloquent complaint?" 

— " No, no," she replied : " remember how he loved you, 
and believed in your affection. I aro of opinion that dieae 
reflections were written long ere you committed the faults 
widi which you reproach youreelf. Listen rather to 
these thoughts on Indulgence, that 1 find some pages later. 
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— ' We go through life surrounded by snares^ and with 
unsteady steps ; our senses are seduced by deceptive allure- 
ments ; our imaginations mislead us by a false glare ; our 
reason itself each day receives but from experience the 
degree of light and confidence for that day required. So 
many dangers for so much weakness^ so many varied in- 
terests with such limited foresight and capacity^ in sooth^ 
so many things unknown^ and so short a Hfe^ show us the 
high rank we should give to indulgence among the social 
virtues. Alas! where is the man exempt from foibles^ 
who can look back on his life without r^et and remorse ? 
He must be a stranger to the agitations of timidity, and 
never can have examined his own heart in the solitude of 

conscience.' (9) 

" These," said Corinne, " are the words your father ad- 
dresses to you from above." — " True," sighed Oswald, 
'* consoling angel ! how you cheer me ; yet could I but have 
seen him, for a moment, ere he died — could I have said 
how unworthy of him I felt myself, and been believed, I 
should not tremble like the guiltiest of mankind. I should 
not evince the vacillation of conduct and gloom of soul 
which can promise happiness to no one. Courage must be 
bom of conscience ; how then should it triumph over her ? 
Even now, as the darkness closes in^ methinks I see^ in 
yon doud, the thunderbolt that is armed against me«. 
Corinne, Corinne ! comfort your unhappy lover, or leave, 
me on the earth, which, perhaps, will open at my cries« 
and let me descend to the abode of death." * 



* Lord Nevil does not inform us whether he entered the army before he 
▼isited France, or during his year's residence in Scotland, ere he returned 
thither. Between his father's death apd his departure for Italy he had surely 
as little time as health fbr the military duttet even of a mess-table. -^ Ti. 



CHAPTER I. 

Lord Navii. lemaJDetl long exliausted after the trying re 
cital whicli had ilirilled Mm to die soul. Corinne gently 
■Erove U) leTive him, The river of flame which f^ from 
Vesuvius fearfully exdled his imagination. She avaUed 
herself of this, in order to draw him from his own Teeol- 
bctionB, and hegged him to walk with her on the banks 
of once inflamed lava. The ground they crossed glowed 
heneaih tlieir sieps, and seemed to warn them from a ipot 
BO hosdie to all hfe. Man could not here call himself " lorj 
of the creation ;" it seemed escaping from his tyranny by 
suicide. The torrent of fire is of a dusky hue, yet when 
it hghlE a vine, or any other tree, it aenils forth a cleat 
bright blaze ; but the lava itself is of tliat lurid tint, whidi 
might represent infernal Are: it rolls on with a cracklii^ 
sound, that alarms the more from its slightness, — cunning 
■eems joined with strength. Thus secretly steals the tiger 
I to Lis prey : this cataract, though so deliberate, loses not B 
\ moment; if it encounter a high wall, or any thing Aat 
opposes its progress, it heaps against the obstacle its block and 
bituminous flomi, and buries it beneatli burmng i 
Its Dourse is not so rapid but that men may fly before it ; 
but like Time, it overtsk« the old or the iroprudent, who, 
from its silent approach, think (o escape without exertion. 
Its brightness is such that earth is reflected in the sky, 
which appears lapped in pcrpetnal lightning; this, loo, is 
mirrored by the sea, and all natnre clothed in their three- 
fold fires. The vrind is heard, and its effect perceived ai 
it forms a whirlpool of flame round the gulf whence tlu 
lava issues : one trembles to guess at what is passing in ihl 
bosom of the earth, whose fury shakes the ground beneathi 
our steps. Tlie rocks about the source of tliie flood tim 
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I with pitch and Kulphurj whoBc colours, indeed, 
suit the home of fiends, — e. livid green, a tawny 
hrown, and an ensanguined red, form Juat that dissonance 
to the eye of which the ear were sensible, if pierced by the 
harsh cries of witches, conjuring down the moon from 
heaven. All ilial is near the volcano bears so supernal 
tn aspect, that doubtless the poets thence drew their por- 
tiailureii of hell. There we may conceive how man 
first persuaded tliat a power of evil existed lo thwart 
designs of Providence. Wet] may one ask, in such a scene, 
if mere; alone presides over the phenomena of creation ; 
or if some hidden principle forces nature, hke her sons, 
into ferocity ? " Corinne," sighed Nevil, "is it not from 
h«nce that aorrow comes? Does the angel of death take 
wing froiu yon summit ? If I beheld not ihy heavenly 
face, I should lose all memory of the charms with which 
the Eternal has adorned the earth ; yet this spectacle, (right- 
ful as it is, overawes me less than conscience. All perils 
may be braved ; but how can the dead absolve us for the 
wrongs we did them living ? Never, never. Ah, Corinne ! 
what need of fires Uke these? The wheel that turns incea- 
aancly, the stream that tempts and flies, (he stone i 
roUa back the more we would impel it on, — these are 
feeble images of that dread thought, the imjwsaible, the ir- 
reparable!" A deep eilence now reigned around Oswald 
•od Corinne : their very guides were far behind ; and near 
the crater nought was heard save the hissing of its fires; 
suddenly, however, one sound from the city reached even 
diis regtoD — the cliime of bells, perhaps announcing a 
death, perhape a birth, it mattered not — moat welcome was 
it to our travellers. " Dear Oswald," said Corinne, " let 
m leave this deaert, and return to the hving world. Other 
mountains raise us above terrestrial Ufe, and bring us 
tiMier heaven, but here nature seems treated as a criminal, 
ud condemned no more to lasie the beneficent breath of 
ber Creator. This is no sftjourn for the good.^Iet us de- 
•wmdl' An abundant abower fell as they sought the 
plain, threatening each insrant to esdnguish ifaeir torches : 
the Lazzajoni accompanied them Willi yells that might 
■hum any one who knew not that vicU •n*! 'ivea laroavtss 
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custom. These men are sometimes agitjited by a super6ulty 
of life, with which they know not what to do, uniting 
equiJ degrees of violence and sloti). Their physiognomy, 
more marked than their characters, seems to indicate a Idnd 
of Tivaciiy in which neither mind nor heart are at >I1 
cancemed. Oswald, uneasy lest the rain should hurt Co- 
rinne, and leet tbeir lights should fiul, was absorbed fay 
thta indefinite sense of her danger ; and his tendemesa by 
degrees restored that composure which had been disturbed' 
by the confidence he had made to her. Tliey n'gained theii 
carriage at the foot of the mountain, and stopped not at the 
of Herculaneutti, which are, a« it were, buried afresh, 
beneath the buildings of Porlici. They arrived at Naples 
near midnight ; and Corinne promised Nevil, as they toole 
leave, to give him the history of her life on the motTOW 



CHAI'TER II. 

next morning Corinne resolved to impose on herself 
the effort she had promised : the intimate knowledge of 
Oswald's character which she had acquired redoubled Jier 
inquietude. She left ber chamber, carrying what she had 
written in a trembling yet determined haod. She entered 
the sitting-room of their hotel. Oswald was there ; ho had 
Just received letters from England. One of them lay t>n 
the manteUpiece : its direction caught her eye ; and, with 
inexpressible anxiety, she asked from whom it urae. 
"Prom Lady Edgarraond," replied Nevil. — "Do yoa 
correspond with her.'" added Corinne. — ''Her late lord 
was my father's friend," he said ; " and since chance has 
introduced the subject, J will not conceal from you that 
they thought it might one day suit me to marry the 
daughtcTj Lucy." — "Great God!" cried Corinne, and 
■nnk, half fainting, on a scat.^" IVTiat means this?" 
manded Oswald ; " Corinne, what can you fear from oae 
who loves you to idolatry? Had my parent'^ dying com- 
rauid been my union with Miss Edgarmondj I eeruMj 
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should not now be free^ and would have flown from your 
resistless spells ; but he merely advised the match^ writing 
me word that he could form no judgment of Lucy's cha* 
racter^ as she was still a child. I have seen her but once^ 
when scarcely twelve years old. I made no arrangement 
with her mother ; yet the indecision of my conduct^ I own^ 
has sprung solely from this wish of my father's. Ere I 
met you^ I hoped for power to complete it^ as a sort of ex- 
piation^ and to prolongs beyond his deaths the empire of • 
his will ; but you have triumphed over my whole beings 
and I now desire but your pardon for what must have ap- 
peared so weak and irresolute in my conduct. Corinne^ 
we seldom entirely recover from such griefs as I have ex- 
perienced: they blight our hopes, and instil a painful 
timidity of the future. Fate had so injured me, that even 
while she offered the greatest of earthly blessings I could 
not trust her ; but these doubts are over, love : I am thine 
for ever, assured that, had my father known thee, he would 
have chosen such a companion for my life." — "Hold!" 
wept forth Corinne : '^ I conjure you, speak not thus tome" 
— ^^ Why," said Oswald, " why thus constantly oppose 
the pleasure I take in blending your image with his ? thus 
wedding the two dearest and most sacred feelings of my 
heart?" — " You cannot," returned Corinne; " too well I 
know you cannot." — ^^Just Heaven! what have you to 
tell me, then? Give me that history of your life." — " I 
will, but let me beg a week's delay^ only a week : what 
I have just learnt obliges me to add a few particulars." — 

'^ How ! " said Oswald, " what connection have you " 

— " Do not exact my answer now," interrupted Corinne. 
^^ You will soon know all, and that, perhaps, will be the 
end^ the dreaded end of my felicity ; but ere it comes, let 
us explore together the Campagna of Naples^ with minds 
still accessible to the charms of nature. In these fair 
scenes will I so celebrate the most solemn era of my life^ 
that you must cherish some memory of Corinne, such as 
she was^ and might have ever been^ had she not loved you^ 
Oswald," — " Corinne, what mean these hints? You can 
have nothing to disclose which ought to chill my teikd«.T 
admiration; why then pTolong Xke ia>j^\«t'^ '^^ ^^kar:^ 
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barrierB between ub?" — "Dear Ocwald, 'tis my willi 
pardon me this last act of power ; Hmn you alone will de- 
cide for ns both, I ahall hear my sentence from yoar 
lips unmurmuring! y, even if it be cruel ; for I have on tliia 
earth nor love Dor duty condemning me to live when 
ost," She wilhJrew, gently repulsing Oswald, 
iirho would fain have followed her. 



CHAPTER III. 



CoAtKNE decided on giving a fete, uiiite<l as tlie idea waa 
with melancholy aaaociationa. She knew she must 
judged as a poet, bb an artist, ere she could be pardoned 
for the sacrifice of her rank, her family, her name, to ' 
enthusiasm. Lord Nevil waa indeed capable of appreci. 
ating geniuE, but, in his opinion, the relations of sodal 
life over^ruled all others ; and the highest destiny of wo. 
man, nay of man too, he thought was accomplished, nol 
by tlie exerdse of intellectual faculties, but by the fuliil- 
nient of domestic duties. Remorse, in driving him from 
the false path in which he had strayed, fortified the moral 
principles innately his. The manners and habits of Eng- 
land, a country where such respect for law and duty esists, 
held, in many respects, a strict control over him. Indeed 
the discouragement deep sorrows inculcate teaches men I 
love that caEural order which requires no new resolves, r 
decision contrary to the circumstances marked for ua by 
fate. Oswald's love for Corinne modified hts every feeling: 
but love never wholly elfaces the original character, which 
she perceived through Ihe passion that now lorded over 
and, perhaps, his ruling charm consisted in the opposition 
of hia character to his attachment, giving added value t 
every pledge of his love. But the hour drew nigh when 
die Heeting fears she had constantly banished, and wfaicb 
had but lightly disturbed her dream of joy, were to decide 
her fate. Her mind, formed for delight, accustomed to the 
varying moods of poetry and talent, was wonder-struck at 
the sharp fixedness of grief ; a shudder thrilled her heart. 
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such as no woman long resigned to sufiering ever knew. 
Yet^ in the midst of the most torturing fears, she secretly 
prepared for the one more hrilliant evening she might pass 
with Oswald. Faney and feeling were thus romantically 
Uended. She inyited the English who were there, and 
some Neapolitans whose society pleased her. On the day 
chosen for this fete, whose morrow might destroy her hap- 
piness for ever, a singular wildness animated her features, 
and lent them quite a new expression. Careless eyes 
might have mistaJcen it for that of joy ; hut her rapid and 
agitated movements, her looks that rested no where, proved 
hut too plainly to Nevil the struggle in her heart. Vainly 
he strove to soothe her hy tender protestations. '* You 
shall repeat them two days hence, if you will," she said ; 
" now these soft words hut mock me." The carriages of 
Corinne's party arrived at the close of day, just as the sea 
hreeze refreshed the air, inviting man to the contemplation 
of nature. They went first to Virgil's tomh. It over- 
looks the bay of Naples ; and such is the magnificent repose 
of this spot, that one is tempted to believe the bard himself 
must have selected it. These simple words from his 
Georgics might have served him for epitaph :-— 

^ nio Virgilium me tempore diilds alebot Farthenope." 
'< Then did the soft Parthenope receive me.*' 

His ashes here repose, and attract universal homage, -^ 
all, all that man on earth can steal from death. Petrarch set 
a laurel beside them — like its planter, it is dead. He alone 
was worthy to have left a lasting trace near such a grave. 
One feels disgust at the crowd of ignoble names traced by 
strangers on the walls about the urn : they trouble the 
peace of this classic solitude. Its present visitants left it 
in silence, musing over the images immortalised by the 
Mantuan. Blest intercourse between the past and future ! 
which the art of writing perpetually renews. Shadow of 
death, what art thou ? Man's thoughts survive ; can he 
then be no more? Such contradiction is impossible. 
^* Oswald," said Corinne, '^ these impressions are strange 
preparatives for a fete ; yet," she added, with wild sub- 
limity, " how many f§te» are held tlujA \«« xJsm^^vi^V — ^^ 
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" Mj life," he BBid, " whence all this secret dread ? Con. 
fide in me : for s\\ months have I owed yoa every thing, 
perhaps have shed some pleasure over yotir path, 
then tsaa err so iiDpiously agaiiiEt happiness as I 
down the Eupreme bliss of soothing such a soul 
much to feel one's self of use to the most humble mortal 
but Corinne J to be her comfoTt ! trust me, is a glory ta 
ddidouB to renounce." — "I beUeve your promises," she^ 
anid ; " yet there are moments when something Mrange am' 
new seizes the heart, and hurries it thus sadly-" Thej 
passed through the Grotto of Pausilipo by torchlight, a 
indeed would have been the case at noon ; for it extendi 
nearly a quarter of a league beneath the mountain, an4 
in the centre^ the light of day, admitted at either ex- 
tremity, is scarcely visible. Jn tbis long vault the tramp of 
steeds and cries of their drivers resound so stunningly^ 
that they deaden all thought in the brain. Corione'^ 
horses drew her carriage witli astonishing rapidity ; ye 
did she say, " Dear Nevil, how slowly we advance 1 praj.. 
hasten them." — "Why thus impatient?" he asked: 
" formerly, while we were together, you sought not U 
expedite time, but to eiyoy it." — " Yet now," she said, 
" all must be decision ; every tiling must come lo an end ^ 
and I would hasten it, were it my death." On leaving the 
Grotto you feel a lively sensadon at regaining daylight, and 
the open country ; such a country too J What are 60 oFtelj 
missed in Italy, fine trees, here flourish in ahuDdaDi 
Italian earth is every where so spread with flowers, tb 
woods may better be dispensed with here than in ntt 
other lands. The heat at Naples is so great, that, even 
in the shade, it is impossible to walk by day ; hut in 
evening the sea and sky alike shed freshness through tha 
transparent air : the muuntains are so picturesque that 
pitinters love to select their landscapes from a countr]^ 
whose original charm can be explained hy no coroparisoa 
with other realms. " I lead ye," s^d Corinne, to thosa 
near bcr, " through the fair scene celebrated hy the vaaixi 
of BaiEB : we will not pause there now, but gather its recol. 
lecdons into Ibe moment when we reach the spot wliidl 
sets them all before ua." It was on the cape of "' 
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that she had prepared her fete ; nothing could he more 
tastefully arranged. Sailors^ in habits of contrasted hues, 
and some Orientalists from a Levantine bark then in the 
port^ danced with the peasant girls from Ischia and Procida,\ 
whose costume still preserves a Grecian grace ; sweet voices 
were heard singing from a distance ; and instrumental 
music answered h'om behind the rocks. It was like echo 
echoed by sounds that lost themselves in the sea. The 
softness of the air animated all around — even Corinne her- 
self. She was entreated to dance among the rustics : at 
first she consented with pleasure, but scarcely had she be- 
gun ere her forebodings rendered all amusement odious to 
her, and she withdrew to the extreme verge of the cape ; 
thither Oswald followed, with others, who now begged 
her to extemporise in this lovely scene : her emotions were 
such that she permitted them to lead her towards the 
elevation on which they had placed her lyre, without 
power to comprehend what they expected. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Still Corinne desired that Oswald should once more hear 
her, as on the day at the CapitoL If the talent with which 
Heaven had gifted her was about to be extinguished for 
ever, she wished its last rays to shine on him she loved : 
these very fears afforded her the inspiration she required. 
Her friends were impatient to hear her. Even the com- 
mon people knew her fame ; and, as imagination rendered 
them judges of poetry, they closed silently round, their 
eager faces expressing the deepest attention. The moon 
arose ; but the last beams of day still paled her light. 
From the top of the small hill that, standing over the sea, 
forms the cape of Micena, Vesuvius is plainly seen, and the 
bay and isles that stud its bosom. With one consent the 
friends of Corinne begged her to sing the memories that 
scene recalled. She tuned her lyre, and began with a 
broken voice. Her look was beautiful ; but one who knew 
her, as Oswald did, could there read the tccraX^<t ^*l V^x 
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soul. She stroTe, however^ to restrain her feelings^ and 
once more^ if hut for awhile^ to soar ahove her personal 
situation. 

CORINNE*S CHANT IN THB VICINITT OF MArLIS. 

Ay, Nature, History, and Foesie, 
Rival each other's greatness : — here the eye 
Sweeps with a glance, all wonders and all time. 
A dead volcano now, I see thy lake 
Avernus, with the fear-inspiring waves . 
Acheron, and Phl^geton boiling up 
With subterranean flame : these are the streams 
Of that old hell JEneas visited. 

Fire, the devouring life which first creates 
The world which it consumes, struck terror most 
When least its laws were known. — Ah ! Nature then 
Reveard her secrets but to Poetry. 

The town of Cuma and the Sibyl's cave. 
The temple of Apollo mark*d this height ; 
Here is the wood where grew the bough of gold. 
The country of the iBneid is around ; 
The fables genius consecrated here 
Are memories whose traces still we seek. 

A Triton has beneath these billows plunged 
The daring Trojan, who in song defied 
The sea divinities : still are the rocks 
Hollow and sounding, such as Virgil told. 
Imagination's truth is from its power : 
Man's genius can create when nature's felt ; 
He copies when he deems that he invents. 

Amid these masses, terrible and old, 
Creation's witnesses, you see arise 
A younger hill of the volcano bom : 
For here the earth is stormy as the sea, 
But doth not, like the sea, peaceful return 
Within its bounds : the heavy element, 
Upshaken by the tremulous abyss. 
Digs valleys, and rears mountains ; while the waves* 
Harden'd to stone, attest the storms which rend 
Her depths ; strike now upon the earth. 
You hear the subterranean vault resound. 
It is as if the ground on which we dwell 
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I Were but a surface ready to unclose. 
Naples ! how doth thy country likeness bear 
To human passions ; fertile, sulphurous : 
Its dangers and its pleasures both seem bom 
Of those inflamed volcanoes, which bestow 
Upon the atmosphere so many charms, 
Yet bid the thunder growl beneath our feet. 

Pliny but studied nature that the more 
He might love Italy ; and call*d his land 
The lovebest, when aJI other titles fail'd. 
He sought for science as a warrior seeks 
For conquest : it was from this very cape 
He went to watch Vesuvius through the flames : — 
I Those flames consumed him. 

' Oh Memory I noble power ! thy reign is here. 
Strange destiny, how thus, from age to age, 
Doth man complain of that which he has lost. 
Still do departed years, each in their turn. 
Seem treasurers of happiness gone by ; 
And while mind, joyfril in its far advance, 
Plunges amid the future, still the Soul 
Seems to regret some other ancient home 
To which it is drawn closer by the past. 

We envy Roman grandeur — did they not 
Envy their fathers* brave simplicity ? 
Once this voluptuous country they despised ; 
Its pleasures but subdued their enemies. 
j See, in the distance, Capua ! she overcame 
The warrior, whose firm soul resisted Rome 
More time dian did a world. 

The Romans in their turn dwelt on these plains, 
When strength of mind but only served to feel 
More deeply shame and grief; effeminate. 
They sank without remorse. Yet Raise saw 
The conquered sea give place to palaces : 
Columns were dug from mountains rent in twain, 
And the world's masters, now in their turn slaves. 
Made nature subject to console themselves 
That they were subject too. 

And Cicero on this promontory died : 
This Gaeta we see. Ah ! no regard 
Those triumvirs paid to posterity. 
Robbing her of the thoughta yet uncoxiCctVv«^ 

Q 
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Cicero 'nealh tha Eyrant's dagger fell, 
Bui Scipio, mora uob»|>py, was exiled 
Wiih yet liia touiitry free. Beside this shore 
Ite dii^d ; and still tlie ruins of his tomb 
ReUun the nsme, « Tower of my native Innd : " • 
Touching atlusign to the memory 
Which haunted his great soul. 

Miirius found a refuge in yon tnatsh f, 
I Near to ihe Seipio's home. Thus in all time 
Have nations persecuted their great men. 
But they enskted them after death ) ; and Heaven, 
Where still the RoinHna deom'd they could command. 
Received amid her jilanets Romulus, 
Numa, and Casar i new and dswling stars ! 
Mingling together in our erring paie 
The rays of glory and celestial haht. 

And not enough alone of missry, 
Tha trace of crime is here. In yonder gulf heboid 
The isle of Capri, where at length old age 
Disarm'd Tiberius i violent, yet worn ; 
Cruel, voluptuous ; wearied e'en of crime. 
He sought yet viler pleasures ; as he were 
Not low enough dehused by tyranny. 
And Agrippioa's tomb is on thene shores. 
Faring (he isle |, rear'd after Nero's death ; 
The murderer of his mother had proscribed 
Even her ashes. Long at Baia he dwelc 
Amid the memories of his many crimes. 
What wrelcbes late here brings before our eya ! 
Tiberius, Nero, on each other giae. 

The isles, volcano-bom amid the sea, 
Served »t their binh tlie crimes of Ihe old world. 
The sorrowing exiles on these lonely rofks, 
Watch'd "mid the waves ihoir native land afar. 
Seeking to catch its periumea in the uri 
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And often, a long exile worn away. 
Sentence of sudden death arrived to show 
They were remember*d by their enemies. 

O Earth ! all bathed with blood and tears, yet never 
Hast thou ceased putting forth thy fruit and flowers ; 
And hast thou then no pity for mankind ? 
Can thy maternal breast receive again 
Their dust, and yet not throb ? L. £. L. 

Here Corinne paused for some moments. All her as- 
sembled hearers threw laurels and myrtle at her feet. 
The soft pure moonlight fell on her brow^ and the breeze 
wantoned with her ringlets as if nature delighted to 
adorn her: she was so overpowered as she looked on 
the enchanting scene^ and on Oswald^ who shared this de- 
licious eve with her^ yet might not be thus near for ever^ 
that tears flowed from her eyes. Even the crowd^ who 
had just applauded her so tumultuously^ respected her 
emotion^ and mutely awaited her words^ which they trusted 
would make them participators in her feelings. She pre- 
luded for some time on her lyre^ then^ no longer dividing 
her song into stanzas^ abandoned herself to the uninter- 
rupted stream of verse. 

Some memories of the heart, some woman's manes 
Yet ask your tears. 'Twas at this wry place, 
Massena *, that Cornelia kept till death 
Her noble mourning ; Agrippina too 
* Long wept Germanicus beside these shores. 
At length the same assassin who deprived 
Her of her husband found she was at last 
Worthy to follow him. And yonder isle -f* 
Saw Brutus and his Portia bid fiurewelL 

Thus women loved of heroes have beheld 
The object perish which they so adored. 
Long time in vain they followed in their path ; 
There came the hour when they were forced to part. 
Portia destroy*d herself; Cornelia clasp*d 
The sacred urn which answer*d not her cries ; 
And Agrippina, for how many years ! 
Vainly her husband's murderer defied. 
And wander*d here the wretched ones, like ghosta 
On wasted shores of the eternal stream, 

* The retreat of Fompey. -V ISvAAik. 



Sigliing to rescb the other Sar-Olt land. 

Did they not ask in their long solitude 

Of silence, of all ualura, of the nkj, 

Star-Bhining ? — and from the deep sea, one sound, 

Ooe oulf tone nf Ihe belayed voice 

They never more might hear. 

. M^BteriousenihiiUBsm, Love! 
The heart's suprcniESt power j — which dulh combine 
Within itself religion, poetry. 
And heroism. Love, what may beftJl 
When destiny has bade as sepaiale 
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, le friends; long grief had almotl quencli'd 

Reafon's dear light, but genius stil! was tell. 
Yet kept be knowledge of the things divine, 
When earthly images were all obscured. 
Tlius shrinking from Ihe desert spread around 
Dodi Genius wander through the world, and finds 
. No likeness to itself; no echo given 
By Nature ; and the common crowd but hold 

Which finds not in thia world enough of air — 

Of high enthusiasm, or of hope. 

For Destiny compels eialled minds: — 

The poet, whose imagination draws 

Its power from loving and from suffering, — 

They are Ihe vanish'd from another siibere. 

For the Almighty gouduess might not frame 

All fiir (he few, — the' elect or the proscribed. 

Why spoke the oncienls with such awe of Fate? 

What had this lerrible Fate lo do with them 

The common and ihe quiet, who pursue 

Tlie seuons, and still follow timidly 

The beaten track of ordinary life? 

But she, the priestess of Ibe orocic. 

Shook with the presence of the cruel power. 
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I know not what the involuntary force 
Hiat plunges Genius into misery. 
Genius doth catch the music of the spheres, 
Which mortal ear was never meant to know. 
Genius can penetrate the mysteries 
Of feeling, all unknown to other hearts ; 
A power hath entered in the inmost soul^ 
Whose presence may not be contained. 

Sublime Creator of this lovely world, 

Protect us : our exertions have no strength ; 

Our hope *s a lie. Tumultuous tyranny 

Our passions exercise, and neither leave 

Repose nor liberty. What we may do 
' To-morrow may perhaps decide our fate. 

We may have said but yesterday some word 
\ Which may not be recalled. Still when our mind 

Is elevate with noblest thoughts, we feel 

As on the height of some great edifice, 

Giddiness blending all things in our sight ; 

But even there, woe ! terrible woe ! appears. 

Not lost amid the clouds, it pierces through ; 

It flings the shades asunder ; Oh my God ! 

What doth it herald to us ? " h. E. L. 

At these words a mortal paleness overspread her conn, 
tenance; her eyes closed; and she would have fallen to the 
earthy had not Oswald rushed to support her. 



CHAPTER V. 

CoRiNNE revived : the aflfecting interest of Oswald's look 
restored her to some composure. The Neapolitans were 
surprised at the gloomy character of her poetry^ much as 
they admired it. They thought it the Muse's task to dis. 
sipate the cares of life^ and not to explore their terrible 
secrets ; but the English who were present seemed deeply 
touched. Their own melancholy^ embellished by Italian 
imagination^ delighted them. This lovely woman^ whose 
features seemed designed to depict felicity^ — this child of 
the sun, a prey to hidden grief,— was likft «. f^-^^t* ^JS^ 
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fresh and brilliant, but within vrhose leaves msy be se 
the first dark impress of that withering blight which edi 
shall lay it low. The party embarked to return : tl 
glowing calm of the hour made it a luxury to be upon tl 
sea. Goethe baa described, in a delicious romance, t] 
passion felt, in warm climates, for the water. A nympl 
of the flood boasts to tbe Eaherman the cbanns of hea 
abode; invileshim to taste its refreshment, and, by d^ree^ 
, allures him to his death. This magic of the tide resemble 
/ that of the basilisk, which fascinates by fear. The wan 
rising gently afar, swelling, and hurrying ar -' -"— •*- 
shore, is but a type of passion that dawns ir 
soon grows invincible. Corinne put hack her tresses, thtt 
she might better enjoy the ai 

more beautiful than ever. Tbe musicians, who followej 
in another boat, poured forth enchantments that hamio nisei 
with the stars, the sea, and tbe sweet intoxication of « 
JtttUan evening. " Oh, my heart's love !" whispered 0» 
watd, "can I ever forget this day, orevereiyoyahappier?' 
Hia eyes filled with tears. One of his most sednctiv^ 
attributes was this ready yet restrained Eenubility, whicl 
BO oft, in spite of him, bedewed his lids : at sut^ momei 
he was irresistible : sometimes even in the midst of an « 
dealing pleasantry, a melting thrill stole on his mirth, ai 
kat it a new, a noble charm. " Alas ! " returned Corinne, 
" 1 hope not for another day lilce this ; but be it blest, i 
least, as the last such of my life, if forbidden to prove tho 
alawn of more endearing bliss." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tae weather changed ere they reached Naples: the heaven* 
darkened, and the coming storm, already felt in the air^ 
convulsed the waves, as if the sea sympathiaed with tl 
sky. Oswald preceded Corinne, that he might see ti 
flambeaux borne the more steadily before her. As they 
neared the quay, he saw some Lazzaroni assembled, crying 
" Poor creature! he cannot gave himself! we nm 
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"Of whom speak ye? "cried Nevil impetuoualy. 
'* An old man," tliey replied, " who was bathing below 
there, not far from the mole ; bat the stomi has risen : he 
ia lOD weak to stru^le witb it." Oswald's 6rst impulse 
was to plunge into the water ; then reflecting on the alarm 
he ahaul J cause Corinne, when Ebe catae, he offered all the 
rooney be bad with him, promising to double it, for the 
man who would swim to this unfortunate being's assistance; 
but the Lazzaroni att refused, saying, " It cannot be, the 
danger is Uio fearful." At that moment (he old man sunk. 
Oswald could hesitate no longer: he threw off his coat, 
and sprang into the sea, spite of its waves, that dashed 
al)ove his head : he buHetted them bravely ; seized the 
sufferer, who must have perished had he been a moment 
later, and brought him to tlie land ; but the sudden chill 
and violent exertion so overwhelmed Lord Nevil, that he 
bad scarcely seen his charge in safety, when he fell on the 
earth insensible, and so pallid, that the by-Btanders believed 
bim a corpse. (10) It was then that tlie unconscious 
Corinoe beheld llie crowd, heard tliem cry, " He is dead," 
and would have drawn back in terror ; wbeiAhe saw one of 
the Englishmen who had accompanied her, break eagerly 
through the people : she made some steps to follow tiim ; 
and the first object which met her eye was a portion of 
Oswald's dress, lying on the bank. She seized it witb des- 
peration, believing it all that was left of her lore ; and when 
she saw him, lifeless as he appeared, she threw herself (in 
his breast, in transport, and ardently pressed him to her 
heart : witb what inexpressible rapture did ahe delect tliat 
hill still beat, perhaps re-anlmated by her presence 1 " He 
hvea!" she cried, "he lives!" and instantly regained a 
strength, a course, such as his mere friends could scarcely 
equal. Sbesent for every thing that could revive him: and 
herself applied these restoratives, supporting his fainting 
bead upon her breast, and, though she wept over it, for- 
getting nothing, losing not a moment, nor permitting her 
■ " to interrupt her cares. Oswald grew better, but re- 
d not yet the use of his senses. She had biro carried to 
oiel, and, kneeling beside liim. bathfd his brow with 
fliulsting perfumes, calling unhiin\nUv>ea^\ia.'^«>usR>!^ 
<t4> 
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tenderaeas that might have waked the tiead. He opent 
hiH eyes, and pressed her hand. For tlie joy of such 
moment migbt one not endure the tortures of demons f 
Poor human nature ! Ws guess at infinitude but by Buf^ 
fering ; and not a bhss in hfc can compensate the snguisll 
of beholding those we love expire. " Cruel, cruel !" Cried 
Corinne ; " think what you have done !" — " Pardon,** ht 
rephed, in a trerabhug voice. " BeUeve me, dearest, whi]^ 
1 thought myself dying, I trembled but for thee." Ex.* 
■juiBite expression of mutual love and confidence ! Corinne) 
to her last day, could not recall those words without t 
fondness, which, while it lasted, taught her to forgive 
him all. 



CHAPTER VII. 



'ALn's next impulse was to thrust his hand into his boaora 

for his father's portrait : it was still there ; but the water 

had left it scarcely recognisable : he waa bitterly afflicteil 

by ihifl loss. " My God ! " he cried, " dost thou deny me 

even his image ? " Corinne besought his permiaaion to 

testore it: he consented, without much hope: what then 

his amaze, when, on tbo third morning she brought it 

to him, not only repaired, but more faithful than ever ! 

I " Yes," cried Oswald, " you have divined his featurei anit 

I bis look. This heavenly miracle decides you for my Ufe's 

I companion, since to you is thus revealed the memory of 

I one who roust for ever dispose my fate. Here is the ring 

■ my father gave his wife — the sacred bond sincerely ofl^red 

I by the noblest, and accepted by the most constant of hearts. 

me transfer it from my hand to thine, and, while thou 

J keepesi it, he no longer free. I take this solemn oath, not 

I knowing to whom, but in thy soul, I trust, that tells me 

"»U: tlie events of your life, if springing from yourself, 

must needs Iw lofty as your character. If you have been 

the vicdm to an unworthy fate, thank Heaven I can repair 

it; therefore, my own Corinne, you owe your secrets to 

one whose promises precede your confidence."—*' Oawald,** 
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she answered^ " this delirium is the result of a mistake. 
I cannot aceept your ring till I have undeceived you. 
An inspiration of the hearty you think^ taught me your 
father's features : I ought to tell you that I have seen him 
often." — *' Seen him ! how ? when ? where ? O God ! 
who are you, then ? " — " Here is your ring," returned 
Corinne, in a smothered tone. — " No," cried Oswald, after 
a moment's pause ; ^' 1 swear never to wed another till you 
send hack that ring. Forgive the tumult you have raised 
within me : confused and half.forgotten thoughts afflict my 
mind." — '^ I see it," said Corinne ; ** and this shall end : 
already your accents and your words are changed. Per- 
haps when you have read my history, the horrid word 

adieu " — " No, no," cried Nevil ; " only from my 

death.hed — fear not that word till then." Corinne retired, 
and, in a few moments, Ther^sina hrought him the papers 
which he was now to read. 



BOOK XIV. 

HISTORY OF CORINNE. 



CHAPTER I, 

" Oswald, I hegin with the avowal which must determine 
my fate. If, after reading it, you find it impossible to 
pardon, do not finish this letter, but reject and banish me; 
yet if, when you know the name and destiny I have re- 
nounced, all is not broken between us, what follows may 
then serve as my excuse. 

'' Lord £dgarmond was my father. I was bom in Italy: 
his first wife was a Roman ; and Lucy, whom they in« 
tended for your bride, is my sister, by an English lady, — 
by my father's second marriage. Now, hear me ! I lost my 
mother ere I was ten years old, and, as it was her dying 
wish that my education should be finished ere I went to 
England, I was confided to an aunt at Flotf£<Evc:j^,^V^H%V^^vsL 
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1 lived till I was iifleen. My tastes and tsIentE were formed 
ere her death imlHced Lord Edgarmond to have me nith, 
him. lie lived at a siasH town in Northumberland, whid 
cannot, 1 suppose, give any idea of England ; yet was all 
[ knew of it for ax years. My mother, from my infancy, 
impressed on me the misery of not living in ItaJy ; my 
aunt had often added, that this fear of quitting her country 
had broken her heart. My goad aimt herself was per.. 
suadcd too that a Catholic would he condemned lo perdition 
for settling in a Protestant conntry ; and though 1 wi 
Infected by this fear, the thought of going to England. 
alarmed me much. I set forth with an inexpUcable e 
of sadness. The woman aent for me did not understand 
a word of Italian. I spoku it now and then to console my 
poor Theresina, who had consented to follow me, ihoi^ 
ahe wept incessantly at leaving her country ; but I knew 
that 1 must unlearn the habit of breatliing the sweet sounds 
BO welcome even to foreigners, and, for me, associated v' 
all the recollections of my childhood. I approached tlie 
north unable to comprehend the cause of my own changed 
and sombre sensations. It was five years since I hac 
my father. I hardly recognised him when 1 reached bia 
house. Methonght his countenance was very grave ; yet 
he received me with tenderness, and told me I was ex- 
tremely like my mother. My half.sisler, then three yeara. 
of age, was brought to me : her skin was fairer, her silken 
curls more golden than 1 had ever seen before ; we have 
hardly any such faces in Italy ; she astonished and in- 
terested me from the first ; that same day 1 cut off aome 
of her ringlets for a bracelet, which I have preserved ever 
aiiice. At last my step-mother appeared, and the impres- 
rion made on me by her first look grew and deepened dur- 
ing the years 1 passed with her. Lady £dgarmond waa 
exclusively attached to her native ctmnty ; and my father, 
whom she over-ruled, sacrificed a residence in London or 
Edinburgh lo her wishes. She was a cold, dignified, silent 
person, whose eyes could turn affectionately on her child, 
but who usually wore so positive an air, that it appeared 
impossible to make her understand a new idea, or evt 
phrase to which she had not been accustomed. 8he met 
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me politely^ but I soon perceived that my whole maimer 
amazed her^ and that she proposed to change it^ if she 
could. Not a word was said during dinner^ though some 
neighbours had been invited. I was so tired of this silence^ . 
that^ in the midst of our meal^ I strove to converse a little 
with an old gentleman who sat beside me. I spoke English 
tolerably^ as my father had taught me in childhood; but 
happening to cite some Italian poetry^ purely delicate^ in 
wUch there was some mention of love^ my mother-in-law^ 
who knew the language slightly^ stared at me^ blushed^ and 
signed for the ladies^ earlier than usual^ to withdraw^ pre. 
pare tea^ and leave the men to them^lves during the des- 
sert. * I knew nothing of this custom^ which ' would not 
be believed in Venice.' — Society agreeable without women ! 
— For a moment I thought her Ladyship so displeased that 
she could not remain in the same room with me ; but I 
was re-assured by her motioning me to follow, and never 
reverting to my fault during the three hours we passed in 
the drawing room^ waiting for the gentlemen. At supper, 
however^ she told me^ gently enough^ that it was not usual 
in England for young ladies to talk ; above all^ they must 
never think of quoting poetry in which the name of love 
occurred. ' Miss Edgarmond^' she added^ ' you must en- 
deavour to forget all that belongs to Italy: it is to be wished 
that you had never known such a country.' I passed the 
night in tears^ my heart was oppressed. In the morning 
I attempted to walk : there was so tremendous a fog that 
I could not see the sun^ which at least would have reminded 
me of my own land ; but I met my father^ who said to me^ 
' My dear child^ it is not here as in Italy ; our women have 
no occupations save their domestic duties. Your talents 
may beguile your solitude^ and you may win a husband 
who wiU pride in them ; but in a country town like this^ 
all that attracts attention excites envy, and you will never 
marry at all if it is thought that you have foreign manners. 
Here^ every one must submit to the old prejudices of an 
obscure county. I passed twelve years in Italy with your 
mother : their memory is very dear to me. I was young 

* irthia WM Corinne's first Engluh dinner, ho^ didi i^« \xi!v« SXv«i >w%qX 
time fat retirijig? — Ts. 



and novelty deliglilfnl. I have now returned to 
originftl eituatioD, and am quite comfortable ; a regul&r, 
perbspH rather a monotonous life, makes time pass unper- 
ceived ; one iuugC not combat the habits of a place in whicli 
one is eBtablished ; we should be tlie sufferers if we did, 
for, in a scene iike this, ever; thing is known, every thing 
repeated ; there is no room for emulation, but sufficient for 
jealous; ; and it is better to bear a Uttle ennui than to 1 
beset b; wondering faces that every instant demand reasoi 
for what you do.' — My dear Oswald, you can form r 
idea of my anguish while my father spoke thus. I remen 
bered htm all grace 9nd vivacity, and I saw him stooping 
beneath the leaden mantle whidi Dante invented for heU> 
and which mediocrity throws over all who submit to her 
yoke. Enthusiasm for nature and the arts seemed vanish- 
ing from my sight; and my soul, like a useless flame, con- 
sumed myself, having no longer any food from without. 
As I was naturally mild, my stepmother had nothing 
complain of in my behaviour towards her ; and for my 
father, I loved him tenderly. A conversation with him wu 
my only remaining pleasure ; he was resigned, but he kne^t 
that he was so ; while the generality uf our country gen-' 
tlemen drank, hunted, and slept, fancying such life the 
wisest and best in the world. Their content so perplexed 
ne, that 1 asked myself if my omn way of thinking n 
not a folly, and if thJB Eolid existence, which escaped grief, 
in avoiding thought and sentiment, was not far more en. 
viable than mine. What would such a conviction have 
done for me? it must have taught me to deplore as a rais'i 
fortune that genius which in Italy was regarded as a bless. 
ing from heaven. 

" Towards the close of autumn the pleasures of 
chase frequently kept my father from home till midnight. 
During bis absence I remained mostly in my own room, 
endeavouring to improve myeelf : this displeased Lady £d-> 
garmond. ' What good mill it do?' she said: 'wiU you] 
be any tlie happier for it ?' The words struck me with 
despair. What then is happiness, 1 thought, if it consistk 
not in the developement of our faculties } Might we not ' 
as well IciU ourselves physically as morally ? If 1 must ' 
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^.tdfle my mind, tny soul, wh; preserve the miserable rc- 
' tnains of life Uiat would but agitate me in vain ? But I 
WB9 careful not la speak thus before my molher-in.law. 
I bad essayed it once or twice, and her reply wa», that 
women were made to manage their husbanda' bouEea, and 
Wftlcb over the health of their children ; all other accom- 
plishroente were dangerous, and the best advice she could 
give me was to hide those 1 possessed. This discourse, 
though so common-place, waa unanswerable; for enthu- 
UBBm is peculiarly dependent on encourikgement, and 
withers like a flower beneath a dark or freezing sky. 
There is nothing easier than to assume a high moral sir, 
while condemning all the attributes of an elevated spirit. 
Duty, the noblest destination of man, may be dislorCed,'^ 
like all other ideas, into an offensive weapon by which nar- 
row minds silence their superiors as tlieir foes. One would 
think, if believing them, (hat duty enjoined the sacrifice of 
all the qualities that confer distinction ; that wit were a. 
fault, requiring the expiation of our leading precisely the 
same lives with those who have, none ; hut does duty pre- 
scribe like rules to all characters ? Are not great thoughts 
and generous feelings debts due to the world. From all who 
are capable of paying them ? Ought not every woman, 
like every man, to follow the bent of her own talents ? 
Must we imitate the instinct of the bees, whose every suc- 
ceeding swarm copies the last, witliout improvement or 
nriety ? No, Oswald : pardon the pride of your Corinne, .^ 
I believed myself intended for a different career. Yet I 
feel myself submissive to those 1 love as the females then 
around me, who had neither judgment nor wislies of their 
own. If it pleased you to pass your days in the heart of 
Scotland, I shoutd be happy to live and die with you : but 
far from abjuring imagination, il would teach me the better 
to enjoy nature, and the farther tlie empire of my mind 
extended, the more glory should 1 feel in declaring you ita 
lord. 

" Lady Edgarmond was almost as importunsle respect- 
ing my dioughta as my actions. It sufficed not that I led 
the taxtifi life as l^erseif, it must tic from the same motives ; 
for she wisheil all the faculties she i^i tvcA. A^axe \n >»l 
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liwliej on tia diaeases. We lived pretty near the sea , 
night the north wind whistled through the long corriitorea 
of our old castle ; by day, even when we re-united, it 
wondrously favourahle to our silence. The weather w»a 
cold and damp: I could scarce ever leave tlic house witlt 
pleasure. Nature now treated me with hostility, and 
deepened my regrets of her sweetness and benevolence ii 
Italy. With the winter we removed into the city, if so I 
may call a place without public buildings, theatre, rou ' 
or pictures, 

" In the sraalleet Italian towns we have spectacles, i 
provisatores, zeal for the fine arts, and a glorious sun ; 
feel that we Uve; — hut 1 almost forgot it in this asBerahly 
of gossips, this depository of disgusts, at once monoloiKiil& 
and varied. Births, deaths, and marriages, composed the 
history of our society ; and these three events here difitred 
rot the least from what they are elsewhere. Figure to 
yourself what it must have been for me to be seated at a 
tea-table, many hours each day after dinner, with my stq>_ 
mother's guests. These were the seven gravest women ii 
Northumberland: — two were old maids of fifty, timid a 
fifteen. One lady would say, ' My dear, do you think the 
water hot enough to pour on the tea?' — ' My dear,' r< 
plied the other, ' I think it is too soon ; the gentlemen a 
not ready yet.' — ' Do you think they will sit late, lo-day, 
my dearP' says a third. — 'I don't know,' answers «• 
fourth ; • I believe the election takes place next week, aa 
perhaps they are staying to talk over it.' — 'No,'r^oina a. 
fifth, ' I rather think that tbey are occupied by the fox- 
hunt which occurred last week : there will lie another on 
Monday ; but for aU that, I suppose they will come soon.' — 
' Ah I T hardly expect it,' sighs the sixth ; and all again ii 
silence.* The convents I had seen in Italy appeared »li^ 
this; and I knew not what would become of me. 
Every quarter of an hour some voice was raised to ask ttn 
insipid question, which received a lukewarm reply ; and 

I fell back with reduuliled weight on these poor w 
men, who must have thought themselves most miserable, > 



had not habil from infancy instrucrtetl them to endure It. 
A( last ihe gentlemen came u[i ; yet this long hoped for 
moment brought no great change. They continued their 
conversation round the fire : the ladies sat in the centre of 
the room, distributing cups of lea ; and, when the hour of 
departare arrived, each went home with her husband, 
ready for another day, differing from the last merely by its 
date on the almanack. 1 cannot yet concrive haw my 
talent escaped a mortal chill. There ia no denying that 
every case has two ridea ; every subject may be attacked 
or defended ; we may plead the cause of life, yet much is 
to be said for death, or a state thus resembling it. Such 
waa my siCuation. My voice was a sound either useless or 
troublesome to its hearere. I could not, as in London or 
Edinburgh, enjoy the society of learned men, who, with a. 
taste for intellectual conversation, would have appreciated 
that of a foreigner, even if ahe did not quite conform with 
the strict etiquettes of tlieir country. I sometimes passed 
whole days with Lady Edgarmond and her friends, with- 
Wit bearing one word that echoed either thought or feel- 
ing, or beholding one expressive gesture. 1 looked on the 
fiiees of young girls, fur, fieah, and beautiful, but per. 
fectly immovable. Strange union of contrasts ! All age« 
partook of the same amusemenls ; they drank tea, and 

■ flayed whist * : women grew old in this routine here. 

ItTime waa sure not to miss ihem ; he well knew where they 

l%ere to be found. 

r " An automaton might have filled my place, and could 
have done aU that was expected of me. In England, as 
elwwhere, the divers interests that do honour to humanity 
worthily occupy the leisure of men, whatever their retire- 
ment; but what remained for women in this isolated 
comer of the earth ? Among the ladies who visited us 
there were some not deficient in mind, though they con- 
cealed it as a superfluity; and towards forty this slight im- 
pulse of the brain was benumbed like all the rest. Some 
of them 1 (UBpecIed must, by reflection, have matured 
th^i natural abilities ; sometimes a look or murmured 
accent told of thoughts that strayed from tbe iiealen ttiicJf, 
but the petty ojilnions, »11 powerful id >iien s 
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sphere^ repressed these inclinations. A womaii was cor 
■idered inaane, or of doubtful virtue, if she ventured i 
any vay to assert herself; and, what was worse tlian ■ 
these inccDvenienceaj sbe could gain not ooe advantage bj 
the attempt. At first 1 endeavoured to rouse this eleepilt 
world. I proposed poetic readings and music, and a da; 
was appointed far this purpose j but suddenly one wonuu 
Temembered tliat she had been three weeks invited to eu] 
with her aunt ; another that she was in mourning for ai 
old consin site had never Been, and who had been dead tarn 
months ; a third that she had some domestic arrangementa 
to moke at home ; all very reasonable ; yet thus for ever 
vFere intellectual pleasures rejected; and I so often hea 
them say ' that cannot be done,' tliat, amid so many neg 
tions, not to live would have been to me the best of alL 
After some debates with myself I gave up my vdH 
schemes, not that my father forbade them, he even enjoined 
his wife to cease tormenting me on my studies; but hei 
indnuationB, her stolen glances while I spoke, a ihousanil 
trivial hinderances, like the chains the Lilliputians wove 
round Gulliver, rendered it impossible form 
own will ; so 1 ended by doing as I saw others do, thou^ 
(lying of impatience and disgust. By the time 1 liad 
passed four weary years thus, I really found, to my severe 
distress, that my mind grew dull, and, in spite of me, was 
mied by trifles. Where no interest is taken in science,' 
literature, and liberal pursuits, mere facts and insigniflcant 
criticisms necessarily iiecome the themes of discourve ; and 
minds, atrangcrs alike to activity and meditation, become 
so limited as to render all intercourse with them at once 
tasteless and oppressive. There was no enjoyment r 
toe save in a certain methodical regularity, whoae desire 
was that of reducing all things to its own level; a constant 
grief to characters called by heaven to destinies of th^ 
own. The ill will I innocently excited, joined with my 
sense of the void all round me, seemed to check even my 
breath. Envy is only to he home where it is excited by 
admiration ; but oh the misery of living where jealousy 
itself awakens no enthusiasm ! where we are hated as if 
powerful, though in fact allowed less influence than Hif 
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obscurest of our rivals. It ia impossible simply to de- 
spise the opinions of the herd : they sink, in spite of us^ 
into the heart, and lie waiting the moments when our 
own superiority has involved us in distress ; then, then^ 
even an apparently temperate ^ Well?' may prove the most 
insupportable word we can hear. In vain we tell ourselves 
^ such a man is unworthy to judge me, such a woman is in- 
capable of comprehending me : * the human face has great 
power over the hiiman heart; and when we read there a 
secret disapprobation, it haunts us in defiance of our reason. 
The circle which surrounds you always hides the rest of 
the world : the smallest object close before your eyes in- 
tercepts their view of the sun. So is it with the set among 
whom we dwell : nor Europe nor posterity can render us , 
insensible to the intrigues of our next door neighbour; 
and whoever would Eve happily in the cultivation of genius 
ought to be, above all things^ cautious in the choice of his 
immediate mental atmosphere. 



CHAPTER II. 

'^ My only amusement was the education of my half-sister: 
her mother did not wish her to learn music, but permitted 
me to teach her drawing and Italian. X am persuaded 
that she must still remember both; for I owe her the 
justice to say that she, even then, evinced great intelligence. 
Oswald^ if it was for your happiness X toiled^ I shall bless 
my efforts^ even from the grave. I was now nearly twenty: 
my father wished me to marry, and here the sad fatality 
of my life began. Lord Nevil was his intimate friend, 
and it was yourself of whom he thought as my husband. 
Had we then met and loved^ our fate would have been 
cloudless. I had heard such praises of you^ that^ whether 
from presentiment or pride^ I was extremely flattered with 
the hope of being your wife. You were too youngs for I 
was eighteen months your elder ; but your love of study^ 
they said^ outstripped your age ; and I formed so sweet 
an idea of passing my days with such a^ c\i«xufi.\e;t ^% ^^x^s^ 

R 
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was described, that I forgot all mj pr^udices against t] 
■way of life usual to women in England- I knew, beside 
that ;mi wovdd settle in Eiiinburgh or London ; in dtk 
place 1 was secure of finding congenial friends, I av 
then, as I think now, that all m; wretchedness t^nu 
from my being tied to a little town in the centre of 
northern county. Great dtiea alune can suit those wl 
deviate from hackneyed rules, if they design to life i 
society : ss life is varied there, noyeltiea are welcome; bi 
where persons are content with a monotonous rouda 
they love not to be disturbed by the occasional diveraia 
which only shows them the lediousnees of their every-da 
life. 1 am pleased to tell you, Oswald, though I in 
never seen you, that I looked forward with real anxiety I 
the arrival of your father, who was coming to pas 
with mine. The sentiment had then t«o little i 
have been aught leas than a foreboding of my I 
When 1 was presented to Lord Nevll I desired, perhi 
but too ardently, to please him ; and did infinitely moil 
than was required for success ; displaying all my talend 
dancing, singing, and extemporising before him : my Ion 
imprisoned soul felt but too blest in breaking from il 
chain. Seven years of experience have calmed me, 
am more accustomed to myself. 1 know how to trai 
1 have, perchance, less confidence in the kindneaa i 
others, less eagerness for their applause : indeed, it ' 
possible that there was then something strange abont rae 
We have so much fire and imprudence in eaily youth, at 
faces lite with such vivacity I Mind, however distinguishei^ 
cannot supply the work of time; and though we may sj 
of the world aa if we knew il 

*iews : there is a fever in our ideas that will not let oi 
conduct conform with our reasonings. 1 believe, though &j 
with certainty, that 1 appeared to Lord NevU toraewhat U 
wild ; for though he treated me very amiably, yel, whp 
he left my father, he said that, afur due reflection, b 
thought his son too young for the marriage in questioi 
Oswald, what importance do you attach to this confessioai! 
I might suppress it, but I will not. Is il possible, bow, 
ever, that it will prove my condemnation ? 1 am, I know. 
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w; and could your parent haTO witneseed my Iotc 

for you, Oswald you vere dear to hini, — we should 

have been heard. My Btepmother now formed a prqject for 
marrying me lo the son of her eldest brother, Mr. Mac 
linson, who had an estale in our neighbourhood. Rewai 
a man of thirty, rich, handsome, highly bom, and of ho- 
nourable character; but eo thoroughly convinced of a hus- 
band's right lo govern, and a wife's duty to obey, that a 
doubt on this Eulyert would aa much have shocked him 
as a question of his own integrity. The rumoun of 
my cccenttidty did not alarm him. Hia house was go 
ordered, the same things were every day performed there 
so punctually lo the minute, that any change was impos- 
sible. The two old aunts who directed his establiahmenl, 
the servants, the very horses, could not to-morrow have 
acted difibrently from yesterday; nay, the furniture, which 
bad served three generations, would have started of its own 
accord had any thin); new approached it. The eflecuof my 
arrival, therefore, might well be defied. Habit there reign- 
ed so securely, that any Utile hberties I might have taken 
would hut have beguiled a quarter of an hour once a week, 
without being of any farther consequence. Mr. Maclinson 
was a good man, incapable of giving pain ; yet had I 
spoken lo him of the innumerable annoyances which may 
torment an active or a feelingmind, he would have merely 
thought that 1 had the vapours, and hade me mount my 
horse to lake an airing. He desired lo marry ine, because 
he knew nothing about the wishes of imaginadve beings, 
and admired without understanding me: had he but guessed' 
that I was a woman of genius, he might have feared that 
he could not please me ; but no such anxiety ever entered 
his head. Judge my repugnance s^ainst such an tuiion. 
I decidedly refused. My father supported me: his wife 
from this moment cherished the deepest resentment : 
she waa a despot at heart, though timidity often prevented 
her explaining her will : when it waa not anticipated, she 
lost her temper; hut if redsied, after she had made the 
effort of expressing it, she waa the more unforgiving, for 
having been thus fmideBaly drawn from berwoiit«ilTt»>n:Y%. 
^Tbe whole town waa loud in m-; VUme. ' '£m ^<iv^ «■ 
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match, such a fortune, so eBtimable a maiij of such a 
family ! ' was the genersl cry. I strove to show them whj 
this very proper match could, not suit me, and Bometiinee 
made myself intelligible while speaking ; but when 1 wai 
gone, my words left no impresBion: former ideas returned] 
and these old acquaintance were the mote welcome ftom 
having been a moment banished. One woman, much more 
mental than the rest, though she bowed to all their external 
forma, toofc me aside, when I had spoken with more ihaa 
usual vivacity, and said a few words to me which I c 
ncTer forget: — 'You give yourself a great deal of trouble 
tu no purpose, my dear ; you cannot change the nature of 
things : a little notthem town, unconnected witli the worldj 
uncivilised by arts or letters, must remain what it is. IJ 
you are doomed to live here, submit cheerfully; hut leRve 
it if you can: these are your only alternatives.' This wu 
evidently so rational, that I felt a greater respect for hei 
than for myself: with tastes like enough to my own, she 
knew how to resign herself beneath the lot which I found 
iDEupportaUe : with a love of poetry, the could judge 
better than 1 the sCubbomneea of man. I sought to know 
more of her, but in vam : her thoughts wandered beyond 
her home : but her life was devoted to it. I even believe, 
that she dreaded leet her intercourse with me should revive 
her natuiai superiority ; for what could she have done with 




CHAPTER III. 

have passed my life in this deplorable 
lost my father. A sudden accident deprived n 
»f my protector, my friend, — the only being who had ui 
derstood me in that peopled desert. My dcipair wi 
uncontrollable. I found myself without one support. 
nad no relation save my stepmother, with whom I was » 
Jllore intimate now than on the day I met her first. SI 
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floon renewed the suit of Mr. Maclinson ; and though she 
had no authority to command my marrying him^ received 
no one else at her house^ and plainly told me that she 
should coimtenance no other match. Not that she much 
loved her kinsman ; hut she thought me presumptuous in 
refusing him^ and made his cause her own^ rather for the 
defence of mediocrity than from family pride. Every day 
my state grew more odious. I felt myself attacked hy that 
home-sick yearning which renders exile more terrihle than 
death. Imagination is displeased hy each surrounding ob- 
ject^ — the country^ dimate^ language^ and customs : life as 
a whole^ life in detail^ each moment^ each circumstance 
has its sting ; for one's own land inspires a thousand plea- 
sures that we guess not tall they are lost. 

■ ** la favella, i costumi, 
L'aria, i tronchi,il terren, le mura, il sassi. *' 

** Tongue, manners, air, trees, earth, walls, every stone,' 

says Metastasio. It is^ indeed^ a grief no more to look 
upon the scenes of childhood : the charm of their 
memory renews our youth^ yet sweetens the thought of 
death. The tomh and cradle there repose in the same 
shade ; while the years spent heneath stranger skies seem 
like branches without roots. The generation which pre. 
ceded yours remembers not your birth; it is not the 
generation of your sires : a host of mutual interests exist 
between you and your countrymen^ which cannot be 
understood by foreigners^ to whom you must explain 
every things instead of finding the initiated ease that bids 
your thoughts flow forth secure the moment you meet 
a compatriot. I could not remember without emotion^ 
such amiable expressions as ^ Cara, Carissima : * I repeated 
them as I walked alone^ in imitation of the kindly welcomes 
80 contrasted with the greetings I now received. Every 
day I wandered into the fields. Of an evening, in Italy^ I 
had been wont to hear rich music ; but now the cawing 
of rooks alone resoimded beneath the clouds. The fruits 
could scarcely ripen. I saw no vines : the languid flowers 
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succeeded each other slowly; hlack pines covered 
hills; an antique edifice, or even one fine picture, wi 
have been a relief, for which I should have sought thirtj 
miles round in vsin." All was dull and sullen ; t' 
houses and their inhabitants served but to lob soUtude 
Its poedc horrors. There was enough of commerce ai 
of Bgricultuie neat for them to eaf, ' You ought to be 
content, you want for nothing.' Stupid superficial judg' 
ment ! The hearth of happiness or suffering is in our mrn 
breast's secret sanctuary. At twenty-one I had a ri^t Ui 
my mother's fortune, and whatever my father had left me. 
Then did I first dream of returning to Italy, and devotlnj^ 
my life to the arts. This project so inebriated me with 
joy, that, at first, I could anticipate no ottiections; ye^ 
as my feverish hope suhsided, I feared to take an irra- 
parable resolve, and thought on what my acqmunla&ee 
might say, to a plan which, from appearing perfectly CUfj 
now seemed utterably impracticable; yet the image of* 
hfe in the midst of antiquitieE and arts was detailed. 
before my mind's eye with so many charms, that I felt 
a fresh disgust at my tiresome existence. My tB]ent,j 
which I had feared to lose, had increased by my conatMit 
study of English hteratute. The depth of thought and 
feeling which characterises your poets had strengthened 
my mind without impairing my fancy. I therefore pos-> 
smsed the advantages of a double education and twofold 
nationalities. I remembered the approbation psid by ■ 
few good critics in Florence to my tirsi poetical euaya, 
and prided in the added succees I might obtain; in BdMh, 
I had great hopes of myself. And is not such the flrsl, 
(he noblest illusion of youth ? Meihought that I should 
be raiBlregs of the universe, the moment I escaped the 
withering breath of vulgar malice ; but when I thought 
of flying in secret, I felt awed by that opinion which 
swayed me much more in England than in Italy ; f<w 
thoi^h I' could not like the town where I resided, I 

place Ji^iS^my ■h^cmalni AlnwioH, H«4^."T>"»i"ot«h. Holt ^ 



Tnpecied, as a nliole, tlie country of wliich it wns a part. 
If my mother-in-law hail ileigiied to take me to London 
or Edinburgh, if she had thought of marrying me to a 
man of mind, I slioiild never have renounced my name, 
even for the sake of rcturnhig to my own country. In 
fact, severe as she was, I never could have found llie 
strength to alter my destiny, but for a multitude of cir- 
cumstances wliieh conspired to terminate my uncertainty. 
The'rfsina is a Tuscan, and, though uneducated, she con- 
verses in those noble and melodious phrases tliat lend 
such grace to tin; discourse of our people. She was 
the only (lerson with whom 1 spoke my own language ; 
and this tie attached me to her. 1 often found her sad, 
and dared not ask why, not doubting that she, like myself, 
regretted our country, I knew that I should have been 
unable to restrain my own feelings, if excited by those of 
another. There are griefs that are ameliorated by commu- 
nication ; hut imaginary ills augment if confided, above 
all, to a fellow-sutTerer. A woe so sanctioned we no 
longer strive to combat. Wy poor There'sina suddenly 
became seriously ill ; and hearing her groan night and 
day, 1 determined to enquire tlie cause. Aias, she de- 
scribed exactly what I had felt myself. She had not reflected 
on the source of her pangs, and attached more importance 
to local circumstances and particular persons; but the 
sadness of the country, the insipidity of tlie town, the 
coldness of its natives, the constraint of their habits, — she 
felt as I did, and cried incessantly, * Oh, my native land ! 
shall I never see you more?* yet added, that she would 
not leave me, in heart-breaking tones, unable to reconcile 
her love for me with her attachment to our fair skies 
and mother- tongue. Nothing more afTected my spirits 
than this reflex of my own feelings in a common mind, 
but one that had preserved the Italian taste and charactet 
in all its natural vivacity. I promised her that she should 
see her home again. ' With you ?' she asked. Iwassilenl; 
then she tare her hair, again declaring that she could never 
leave nie, though looking ready to expire before my eye* 
as she said so. At hat a promise that I would return with 
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her escape<l me ; Rnd though spolcen but to soothe her, I 
the joyous fsith she gave it rendered it solemnly binding.! 
Prom that day she cultiratcl the intimicy of some tradera I 
Id the town, and punctually informed me when any veMcd I 
flailed from the neighbouring port for Genoa or Leghorn. I 
I heard her, but said nothing: she imitated my silence; I 
but ber eyes filled with tears. My health cuffered daily I 
fiom the dimate and anxiety. My mind requires gaiety. I 
I have often told you (hat grief would kill me. I struggle I 
agmnst it too much : to live beneath sorrow one must I 
yield to it, I frequently returned to the idea which had I 
BO occupied me since ray father's death ; but I loved Lucy I 
dearly; she was now nine years old ; for six had 1 watched 1 
over her lilie a second mother. 1 thought, too, that^ if ] ■ 
departed privstely, I should injure my own reputation, and .1 
that the name of my sister might thus he sullied. This ap.. ■ 
prdiension, for the time, banished all my schemes. One ' 
evening, however, when I was more than usually depressed, 
I found myself alone with Lady Edgamiond ; and, after 
an hour's silence, took so sudden a distaste tonardG her 
imperturbable fripdity, that I began the conversation, by 
lamenting the life I led, rather to force her to speak, than 
to achieve any other result ; but as I grew animated, I 
represented the posahility of my leaving England for c 
I My mother-in-law was not at all alarmed ; but with a dry 
w indifiPerence, which I shall never forget, repUcd, ' You ai 
I of age, MisB Edgarmond ; your fortune is your own ; yc 
are ihe mistress of your conduct : hut if you take any step 
which would dishonour you in Hie eyes of the world,^ 
you owe it to your family to change your name, and be 
reported dead.' This heartless sc " 

indignation, that for a while a desire for vengeance, foreign 
to my nature, seized on ray soul. That impulse left me; 
but the conviction that no one was interested in my wel- 
fare broke every hnk which, till then, had bound me to 
the house where I had seen my father. His wife certainly 
had never pleased me, save by her tenderness for Lucy. 
I believed that I must have conciliated her by the puns 
1 had bestowed on her child ; which, perhaps, rather 
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excited her jealousy; for the more sacrifices she im- 
posed on her other inclinations^ the more passionately she 
indulged the sole affection she permitted herself. All that 
is quick and ardent in the human hreast^ mastered hy her 
reason in her other connections^ spoke from her counte- 
nance when any thing concerned her daughter. At the 
height of my resentment, Th^r^sina came to me^ in 
extreme emotion, with tidings that a ship had arrived 
from Leghorn^ on hoard which were some traders whom 
she knew : ^ the hest people in the worlds' she added^ 
weeping ; ' for they are all Italians^ can speak nothing hut 
Italian : in a week they sail again for Italy ; and if madame 

is decided ' — ' Return with them^ my good Th^r^sina ! ' 

said I. — ' No, madame ; I would rather die here.' She 
left the room, and I mused over my duty to my step, 
mother. It was plain that she did not wish to have me 
with her; my influence over Lucy displeased her: she 
feared that the name I had gained there, as an extraordi- 
nary person^ would, one day, interfere with the establish- 
ment of my sister : she had told me the secret of her 
hearty in desiring me to pass for dead ; and this bitter N 
advice, which had, at first, so shocked me, now appeared 
reasonable enough. ' Yes, doubtless I may pass for dead^ 
where my existence is but a disturbed sleep,' said I. ^ With 
nature, with the sun, the arts, I shall awaken, and the 
poor letters which compose my name, graven on an idle 
tomb, will fill my station here as well as I.' These mental 
leaps towards liberty gave me not yet sufficient power for 
a decided aim. There are moments when we trust the 
force of our own wishes ; others in which the habitual 
order of things assumes a right to over-rule all the senti- 
ments of the soul. I was in a state of indecision which 
might have lasted for ever, as nothing obliged me to take 
an active part ; but on the Sunday following my convers- 
ation with Lady £dgarmond I heard, towards evening, 
beneath my window, some Italians singing : . they belonged 
to the ship from Leghorn. Th^r^sina had brought them 
to give me this agreeable surprise. I cannot express what 
I felt : a torrent of tears deluged my cheeks. All my 
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recollections were revived : nothing recalls the past Uk 

nc: it iloea more than depict, it conjurea it back, lit 

e beloTed shade, veiled in mysterioua melancholy. Th 

B sung ttie delicious verses composed by Mout 

in kia exile : — 

• Bella Italia ! amiite sponde ! 
Pur vi tomo, a riveder, 
TremB in petto, b si confonde, 
L'BlmB. oppreasB dal placer ! ' 

• Beauteous Italia! beloved ever! 
Sliall I behold thy shore again? 
Trembling— bewildered — my bonds I sever — 
Pleasure oppresses my Iiearcand brain.' 

In s kind of delirium I felt for 1 taly si) love can make oni 
feel — desire, enthusiasm, regreL I was no longer mistrefl 
of myself ; my whole soul was drawn towards my country 
1 yearned U> see it, hear it, taste its breath ; each throb o 
my heart was a call to my own smiling land. Were lifi 
ofikred to the dead, they wonld not dash aside the EtoDi 
that kept them in the tomb with more impatience than '. 
fdt to rush from all the gloom around me, and once man 
take po«aessian of my fancy, tny genius, and of nature 
Yet, at that moment, my sensations were loo confused 
me to frame one settled idea. My stepmother entered 
room, and begged that 1 would order them to ceas 
as it was scandalous on the Sabbath. I inelBted that the 
were to embark on the morrow, and that it was six yean 
since I had enjoyed such a pleasure. She would not ht 
me; but said that it behoved us, above all things, 
respect the customs of the place in which we Lved ; tht 
from the window, bade her servants send my poor cou 
trymen away. They departed, wnging me, aa ihey went, 
an adieu that pierced me to the heart. The measure of m; 
temptation was full. Thi^r&ina, at all hazards, 
knovm to me, made every preparation for my Sight. Lacy 
had been away a week with a relative of her mother. 
The ashes of ray father clid not repose in the country. 
house we inhabited : he had ordered his tomb to be erected 
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on his Scotch estate .♦ Enough : I set forth without warn- 
ing my stepmother, but left a letter, apprising her of my 
plans. I started in one of those moments at which we give 
ourselves up to destiny, when any thing appears preferable 
to servitude and insipidity; when youth inconsiderately 
trusts the future, and sees it, in the heavens, like a bright star 
that promises a happy lot. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'' More anxious thoughts attacked me as I lost sight of the 
English coast; but as I had not left there any strong 
attachment, I was soon consoled, on arriving at Leghorn, 
and reviewing the charms of Italy. I told no one my true 
namef, and took merely that of Corinne, which the history 
of a Grecian poetess, the friend of Pindar, had endeared to 
me. (11) My person was so changed that I was secure against 
recognition. I had lived so retired in Florence, that I had 
a right to anticipate my identity's remaining unknown in 
Rome. Lady Edgarmond wrote me word of her having 
spread the report that the physicians had prescribed a 
voyage to the south for my health, and that I had died on 
my passage. Her letter contained no comments. She re- 
mitted, with great exactness, my whole fortune, which was 
considerable ; but wrote to me no more. Five years then 
elapsed ere I beheld you ; during which I tasted much 
good fortune. My fame increased : the fine arts and liter- 
ature afforded me even more delight in solitude than in 
my own success. I knew not, till I met you, the full power 
of sentiment : my imagination sometimes coloured and dis- 
coloured my illusions without giving me great uneasiness. 
I had not yet been seized by any affection capable of over- 
ruling me. Admiration, respect, and love had not en- 
chained all the faculties of my soul: I conceived more 

* Did the aitthoreit think it usual far the English to be buried in their own 
grounds, whether consecrated or not ?— Tb. 
t Her real Christian name is nerei divuVged evtn \a V^ x«admw-^%. 



chamiE than 1 ever found, and remained superior t< 
Dwn impressians. Do not insasC on my describing U 
how two men, wIiokg paesion for me ie but too gen< 
known, successively occupied my life, bffure I knew yoi 
I outrage my own conviction in now reminding tnyse 
that any one, save you, could ever have interested me : a 
this Buhject I feel equal grief snd repentance. 1 shall onl 
tell you what you have already heard from my friend 
My free life so much pleased me, that, aflcr long irres 
lutions and painful scenes, I twice broke Ihe ties which t) 
necessity of loving had made me contract, and could n 
resolve to render ihem irrevocable. A German noUc wou 
have married and taken me to his own country. An ItaUa 
prince offered nie a most brilliant establishment in Bomi 
The first pleased and inspired me with the highest 
hut, in time, 1 perceived that he had few mental n 
Wlien we were alone together, it coat me great trouUe t 
sustain a conversation, and conceal from him bis own d 
ficiencies. 1 dared not display myself at my best for £t 
of embarrassing him. I foresaw that his regard for n 
must necessarily decrease when I slinuld cease to manaj 
him ; and it is difficult, in such a case, to keep up one's ei 
thusiasm : a woman's feeling for a man any way ii 
to lieraelf is rather pity than love ; and the calculations, tt 
reflections required by Kueh a state, wither the celestii 
nature of an involuntary sentiment. The Italian princ 
was all grace and fertility of mind : he participated in ir 
tastes, and loved my way of hfe ; but, on an important oi 
casion, I remarked that he wanted energy, and that, i 
any difficulties, I iihould have to sustain and fortify hii 
There was an end of love — for women need snpparl 
and nothing chiUs them more than the neces^ty of affiir^ 
it. Thus was 1 twice undeceived, not by faults or mi 
fortunes, but by the spirit of observation, which detect© 
what imagination had concealed. I heheved myself d 
tined never to love with the tiill power of my rduI : mh 
times this idea pained me ; but more frequently I applaudei 
my own freedom — fearing the capabiUty of suffering th» 
impaauoned impulse which might threaten my happine 
and my life. I always re.assiu^ myself in thinking th 
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my judgment was not easily captivated^ and that no man 
could answer my ideal of masculine mind and character. 
I hoped ever to escape the ahsolute power of love^ by per- 
ceiving 'some defects in those who charmed me. I then 
knew not that there are faults which increase our passion 
by the inquietude they cause. Oswald ! the melancholy 
indecision which discourages you — the severity of your 
opinions — troubles my repose^ without decreasing my 
affection. I often think that it will never make me 
happy; but then it is always myself I judge, and not 
you. And now you know my history — my flight from 
£ngland — my change of name — my heart's inconstancy: — 
I have concealed nothing. Doubtless you think that fancy 
hath oft misled me ; but, if society bound us not by chains 
from which men are free, what were there in my life which 
should prevent your loving me ? Have I ever deceived ? 
have I ever wronged any one ? has my mind been seared 
by vulgar interests? Sincerity, good will, and pride- 
does God ask more from an orphan alone in the world ? 
Happy the women who, in their early youth, meet those 
they ought to love for ever ; but do I the less deserve you 
for having Jcnown you too late ? Yet, I assure you, my 
Lord, and you may trust my frankness, could I but pass my 
life near you, methinks, in spite the loss of the greatest 
happiness and glory I can imagine, I would not be your 
wife. Perhaps such marriage were to you a sacrifice: 
you may one day regret the fair Lucy, my sister, to whom 
your father destined you. She is twelve years my younger ; 
her name is stainless as the first flower of spring: we 
should be obliged, in England, to revive mine, which is 
now as that of the dead. Lucy, I know, has a pure and 
gentle spirit : if I may judge from her chUdhood, she may 
become capable of understanding — loving you. Oswald, 
you are free. When you desire it, your ring shall be re, 
stored to you. Perhaps you wish to hear, ere you decide, 
what I shall suffer if you leave me. I loiow not : some- 
times impetuous impulses arise within me, that over-rule 
my reason : should I be to blame, then, if they rendered 
life insupportable ? It is equally true that I have a great 
faculty of happiness ; it interests me isi ^^^t^ ^^caxk%\ X 
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lonverse witli pleasure, and revel in the minda of other 
n the friendsliip they show me — in all the wonders of ai 
and nature, which afiectation hath not stricken dead. 
would it be in mj' power to live when I no longer saw 3'ouii 
it is for you to judge, Oswald : you know me better thai 
I know myself. ] am not reBponsible for what I may ex* 
perience: it is he who plants the dagger should ; 
whether the wound is mortal ; but if il 
forgive you. My happiness entirely depends on the affecdoB 
you have pdd me for the last six months. I defy all you^ 
delicacy to blind me, were il in the least degree impaii 
Banish from your mind all idea of duly. In love I 
knowledge no promises, no security : God atone can : 
the flower which storms have bhghled. A tone, a I 
will be enough to tell me that your heart is not the sa 
and I ahall detest all you may offer me instead of love— 
your love, that heavenly ray, my only glory ! Be fi 
then, Nevil ! now — ever — even if tny husband ; for, d 
you cease to love, my death would free you from bont^ 
diat else would be indissoluble. When you have read tl: ' " 
I would see you; my impatience will bring me to yi 
side, and I shall read my fate at a glance ; for grief ii 
rapid poison, — and the heart, though weak, never miatakclj 
the signal of irrevocable deatinji. Adieu." 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 



BOOK XV. 

THE ADIEU TO BOME^ AND JOURNEY TO YENIOE. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was with deep emotion that Oswald read the narrative 
of Corinne : many and varied were the confused thoughts 
that agitated him. Sometimes he felt hurt by the picture 
she drew of an English county^ and despairingly exdaimed^ 
" Such a woman could never be happy in domestic life !" 
then he pitied what she had suffered there^ and could not 
but admire the simple frankness of her redtaL He was 
jealous of the affections she had felt ere she met him ; and 
the more he sought to hide tills from himself the more it 
tortured him ; but above all was he afflicted by his father's 
part in her history. His anguish was such that^ not know- 
ing what he did^ he rushed forth, beneath tlie noonday 
* sun^ when the streets of Naples were deserted, and their in- 
habitants all secluded in the shade. He hurried at random 
towards Portid : tiie beams which fell on his brow at once 
exdted and bewildered his ideas. Corinne, meanwhile, 
having waited for some hours, could no longer resist her 
desire to see him. She entered his room; he was not there: 
his absence, at such a crisis, fearfully alarmed her. She 
saw her papers on the table, and doubted not that, after 
reading tiiem, he had left her for ever. Each moment's 
attempt at patience added to her distress : she walked the 
chamber hastily, then stopped, in fear of losing tiie least 
sound that might announce his return ; at U&\.)>in2kaS^^v^ 
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control het anxiety, elie descended to enquire if any o 
had seen Lord Nevil go out, aiid nhicb nay ha weul. T 
master of the inn replied, ' Towards Portici ;' addlni 
' that his Lordship surely would not wait far at such 
dangeroufl period of the day.' This terror, blending wit 
BO many otliera, determined Corinne to follow him, thong 
her head was undefended from the sun. The large whi| 
pavements of Naples, formed of lava, redoubling the U^ 
and heat, scorched and dazzled her as she walked. She dii 
not intend going to Portici, yet advanced towards it v 
increasing speed, meeting no one ; for eren the animai 
now shrunk from the ardours of the elime. Clouda of dua 
filled the air, with the slightest breeze, covering the fieli 
and concealing all appearance of verdant life. Every in. 
slant Corinne felt about to fall; not even a tree was ncf 
to support her. Iteason reeled in this burning desert: 
few steps more, and she might reach the royal palace, be 
neath whose porch she would find both shade and water 
but her strength failed — she could no longer see her way— 
her head Ewam — a thousand flames, more vivid even thai 
the blaze of day, danced before her eyes. — an unrefreshiuj 
darkness suddenly succeeded them — a cruel thirst cc 
her. One of the Laizaroni, the only human creai 
peeled to brave these fervid horrors, now came up : sh< 
prayed him to bring her a little water ; but the man, be- 
holding ED beautiful and elegant a woman alone, on foot^' 
nt such an hour, concluded that she must be ini " 

ran from her in dismay. Fortunately Oswald at thit 
moment returned; the voice of Coriniie reached his eari 
He hastened towards her, as she was falUng to the earth.' 
insenaible, and bore her to the palace portico, where h« 
called her back lo life by the tenderest cares. As she 
recognised him, her senses still wandered, and she wddly 
exclaimed, " You promised never to depart without mf 
consent ! I may now appear unworthy of your love ; but m 
promise, Oswald !" — " Corinne," be cried, " the ihoughb 
of leaving you never entered ray heart. I would only reflect 
on our fate ; and wished to recover my spirits ere I saw 
you again." — " Well," she said, struggling to appear calmi 
" you have had time, during the long houre that mighl 
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have cost my life ; time enough — therefore speak ! tell me 
what have you resolved ? " Oswald^ terrified at the accents^ 
which betrayed her inmost feelings^ knelt before her^ an- 
swering^ '^ Corinne, my heart is unchanged ; what have I 
learnt diat should dispel your enchantment? Only hear 
me;" and as she trembled still more violently, he added, 
with much earnestness, *' Listen fearlessly to one who cannot 
live, and know thou art unhappy." — " Ah," she sighed, 
'^ it is of my happiness you speak ; your own, then, no 
longer depends on me ? Yet I repulse not your pity ; for, 
at this moment, I have need of it : but think you I will 
live for that alone?" — " No, no, we will both live for 
love. I will return." — '^ Return!" interrupted Corinne, 
" Ah, you do go, then ? "WTiat has happened ? how is all 
changed since yesterday! hapless wretch that I am!" — 
'' Dearest love," returned Oswald, " be composed ; and let 
me, if I can, explain my meaning ; it is better than you 
suppose, much better; but it is necessary, nevertheless, 
that I should ascertain my father's reasons for opposing 
our union seven years since : he never mentioned the sub. 
ject to me; but his most intimate surviving friend, in 
England, must know his motives. If, as I believe, they 
sprung from unimportant circumstances, I can pardon your 
desertion of your father's land and mine ; to so noble a 
country love may attach you yet, and bid you prefer home- 
felt peace, with its gentle and natural virtues, even to the 
fame of genius. I will hope every thing, do every thing ; 
if my father decides against thee, Corinne, I will never be 
*the husband of another, though then I cannot be thine." 
A cold dew stood on his brow : the effort he had made to 
speak thus cost him so much agony, that for some time 
Corinne could think of nothing but the sad state in which 
she beheld him. At last she took his hand, crying^ '' So^ 
you return to England without me." Oswald was silent. 
" Cruel!" she continued: '^ you say nothing to contradict 
my fears ; they are just, then, though even while saying so 
I cannot yet believe it." — " Thanks to your cares," an- 
swered Nevil, " I have regained the life so nearly lost : it 
belongs to my country during the war. If I can marry 
you, we part no more, I will restore ^o\i ta '^cwx ^"w^xsv 

ft 
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Engluid. tf tliis too liappf lot should be forliidden me, 
eball return, with the peace, to Italy, stay with you lon| 
and change your fute in nothing dSTe in giving you oe 
faithful friend the more." — " Not chungE my fate I" tt 
repeated; " you, who have become my only interest in tt 
world ! to whom I owe ihe intoxicating draught whit 
gives happiness or death ? Yet tell me, at least, th 
parting, when must it be ? Haw many days are left me ? 
— "Beloved! "he cried, pressing her to his heart, "Iswet 
that for three months I will not leave thee ; not, pcrhap 
eren then." — "Three months!" she burst tottb; "ai 
1 to live so long ? it is much, I did not hope so mud 
Come, 1 feel better. Three momhsf — what a futurity! 
she added, with a mixture of joy and sadness, that pri 
foundly affected Oswald ; and Ijoth, in silence, entered d 
carriage which toolt them bacli to Naples. 



CHAPTER II. 



Castei. Forte awaited them at the inn. A report h 
heen circulated of their marriage: it greatly pained t 
Prince, yet he came to assure himself of the fact, toregai 

a friend, the society of his love, even if she were for et 

ited to another. The state of dejeetton in which he I 
held her, for the first time, occasioned him much unea 

s; but he dired not queation her, as she seemed 
avoid all conversation on this sut^ect. There are situatio 
which we dread to contide in any one ; a single word, thi 
we might say or hear, would suffice to dissipate the illusiai 
that supports our life. The self-deceptions of impassioni 
aentiment have the peculiarity of humouring the heart, , 
we humour a friend whom we fear to affiicl by the truth 
thus, unconsciously, trust we our own griefs to the protect! 
of our own pity. 

Next day, Corinne, who was too natural s peison 
attempt producing an effect by her sorrows, strove to appt 
gay J beUeving thai the best method of retuning Oswf 
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o Beem as attractive as formerly. She, tlierefure, in> 
tnxluced some interesting topic ; but suddenlj her abstrac- 
tion retunieil, her eyes wandered : the woman who had 
possessed the greatest possible facility of address now 
hesitated in her choice of words, and sometimes used ex- 
pressions that bore not the slightest reference to what she 
intended saying : then she would laugh at herself, though 
through tears ; and Oswald, overwhelined by the wreck he 
had made, would have sought to he alone with her, but she 
carefully denied him an opportunity. 

" What would you learn from me ? " she said one day, 
when, for an instant, he insisted on speaking with her. " I 
regret myself — that is all ! I had some pride iu ray 
talents. I loved Buccess, glory. The praises, even of in- 
different persons, were objects of my ambition ; now 1 care 
for nothing : and it is not happiness that weans me from 
these vain pleasures, but a vast discouragement. I accuse 
not yoQ ; it springs from myself; perhaps I may yet tri- 
umph over it. Many things pass in the depths of the soul 
that we can neither foresee nor direct ; but I do you justice, 
Oswald : i see you suffer for nie. I sympathise with you, 
too ; why should not pity bestow her gifts on us ? Alas ! 
thcj might be offered to all who breathe, without proving 
very inapplicable." 

Oswald, indeed, was not less wretched than Corinne. 
He loved her strongly; but her history hod wounded his 
affections, his way of thinking. He seemed to perceiTe 
clearly that his father had prejudged every thing for him ; 
and that he could only wed Corinne in defiance of such 
warning ; — yet how resign her ? His uncertainty wai more 
painful tlisn that which he hoped to terminate by a know- 
ledge of her life. On her part, she had not wished that the 
tic of marri^e shonlil unite her to Oswald; so she could 
liave been certain that he would never leave her, she would 
have wanted no more to render her content ; but she knew 
him well enough to understand, that he could conceive no 
luppincss save in domestic life; and would never abjure 
■" <e design of marrying her, unlesa in ceasing to love, Hia . 

re for England appeared the signal for her death. 

i aware how great an iaftoKosK "iift "o 
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opinions of liis country held over Ilia mind. Vaiiily did b 
talk of pasEivtg his life with her in Italy: she doubted no 
that, once returned to his home, the thought of quitting j 
again would be oilious to him. She fdt that she owed be 
power to her charms ; and what is that power in absence 
What ore the memories of imagination to a man encircle) 
by all the realities of social order, the more iiDpcriouB froa 
being founded on pure and noble reason ? Tormented b 
these reflections, Corintie stroYe to exert some power ow 
her fondness. She tried to speak with Caatel Forte a 
literature and the fine arts; but, if Oswald joined then 
the dignity of his mien, the melancholy look which seeme 
to ask, "Why will jou renounce me?" disconcerted all hei 
attempts. Twenty times would she have told him, that hii 
irresolution oSi^nded her, and that she was decided to leavt 
lim ; but she saw liim now lean his head upon his handj 
IS if bending breathless beneath his sorrows; now mus;' 
beside the sea, or raising his eyes to heaven, at the sou 
of music; and these simple changes, whose magic i 
known but to herself, suddenly overthrew her detennio- 
ation. A look, an accent, a certain grace of geeture, ie> 
veals to love the nearest secrets of the soul ; and, perhaps, 
a countenance, so apparently cold aB Nevil's, can never b< 
read, save by those to whom it is dearest. Impartlalit] 
guesses nothing, judges only by what is displayed. Co- 
rinnc, in solitude, essayed a test which had succeed 
when she had but believed that she loved. She taxed t 
spirit of observation (which was capable of detecting the 
elightest foibles) to represent Oswald beneath less sedi 
-colours ; but there was nothing about him less than n 
simple, and affecting. How then defeat the spell of so per- 
fecdy natural a ndnd ? It is only affectation which can at 
once awaken the heart, astonished at ever having loved. 
Beddes, there existerl between Oswald and Corinne a sin- 
gukr, tdLpowerful aympalhy. Their tastes were not the 
lame; their opinions rarely accorded; yet in the centre of 
each soul dwelt kindred mysteries, drawn from one aource,- 
a secret likeness, that attests the same nature, howevei 
diilbrenlly modifled by external circumstances. Corinne, 
therefore, found to her dismay, that she had but ' 
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r pasdon, by thus minately considering Oswald anew, 
even in her very stru^le againiit hia image. She invited 
CaEle) Forlc to return to Rome with them. Nevil knew 
ehe did this to avoid being alone with him : he felt it sadly, 
but could not oppose. He was no longer perxuaded, that 
what he init;ht offer Corinne would couEtltute her content ; 
and this thought rendered bim timid. She, the while, had 
hopett, that he aotild refuse the Prince's company. Their 
Eiiuatinn was no longer honest as of old : though as yet 
without actual dissimulation, restraint already troubled a 
rej^d, wliich for six months bad daily conferred on them 
a bliss almost unqualified. Returning by Capua and Gacta, 
scenes which she had so lately visited with such delight, 
Corinne felt tliat these beauties vainly called on her to reflect 
their smile. When sucli a sky fails to disperse the clouda 
of care, its laughing contrast but augments theii gloom. 
, They arrived at Terracina on a deliciously refreshing 
i, Corinne withdrew after supper. Oswald went forth, 
1 hia heart, like hers, led him towards the spot where 
y had rested on their way to Naples. He beheld bet-, 
tneeling before the rock on which they tat; and, as he 
looked on the moon, saw that she was veiled by a cloud, as 
ihe had been two months since at tliat hour. Corinne, at 
his approach, rose, and pointing upwards, said, " Have I 
not reason la believe in omens? Is there not some com- 
passion in that heaven ? It warned me of the future ; and 
to-night, you see, it mourns for me. Foi^t not, Oswald, 
to remark, if such a cloud passes not over the moon when 
I am dying." — " Corinne," he cried, " have J deserved 
that you should kill me ? It were easily done : speak thu* 
;^ain, and you will see how easily, — but for what crime? 
Your mode of thinking lii^ you above the world's opinion; 
in your country it Is not severe ; and if it were, your genius 
could surmount it. \Fhatever happens, I will live near 
you; whence, then, this despair? If I cannot he your 

IDsband, without oHeuce to the memory of one who reigns 
IHally Willi yourself in my breast, — do you not love me 
Ul enough CO find some solace in tile tender devotion o\ 
jbe every instant Have you not still my ring? that 
wed pledge?"— ."I will return U.O^-"Ai." — f'^«««tN" 
L. .-^ - 
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— " Ah, yes, when you desire it; the ring itself wUI id| 
tne. An olil legend, says, that the diamond, n 
man, dims when the giver has beirayed our trnst,"(I'i 
— "Corinne," said Oswald, "dare you speak such treasoun 
your mind is lost; it no longer knows me." — " Pardon^ 
oh, pardon me I in love like mine, the heart, Osw&ld, ii 
gifted suddenly with most miraculous instincts ; and 
own Bufferings hecome oracles. What portetiiis, then, I 
hearj palpitation of my heart ? Ah, love, I Khnuld qo| 
fear it, if it were but my knell !" She fled, predpitatd^,fl 
dreading to remain longer with him. She could n ' " 
with her grief, but sought to break from it ; yet it i 
but the more violently for her repulse. The next day^ b 
they crossed the Pontine Marsh, Oswald's care of her w 
n more acnipidona than before ; she received it with t1 
sweetest tbankfidness : but there was something ii 
that said, " Why will you not let me die ? " ■ 



CHAPTER III. 

What a desert seems Rome, in going to it from N(p 
' Entering by the gate of St. John Laleran, you traversel 
but long solitary streets; they please atiesh after a little ■ 
time; but, on just leaving a lively, ditsipateil popotatj' 
it is melancholy to be thrown upon one's self, even were ■ 
that self at ease. Besides this, Rome, towards (he end f 
of July, is a dangerous residence. The malaria rendera 1 
many quarters un inhabi table ; and the contagion i " 
spreads through the whole city. This year, particularly, I 
every face bore the impress of apprehension. Corinne | 
was met at her own door by a monk, who asked leave U 
bless her house against infection : she consented ; and the I 
priest walked through the rooms, sprinkling holy water, I 
and repeating Latin prayers. Lord Nevil smiled a 
"ceremony — Corinne's heart melted over it. " I find in- | 
definable charms," she said^ " in all itat is religious, c: 
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liven mperslJtiauBj while nodung hostile nor inlolerant 
blends with it. Divine aid is so needful, when our 
thoughts stray from the common path, th«t the highest 
minds roost require Bupechumui care." — " Doubtless 
such want exists, but can it thua be satisfied^" — " [ 
never refuse a prayer associated with my own, from whom- 
soever it is offered me," — " You are right," said NeviJ, 
giving his purse to the old friar, who departed, with be. 
nedictions on them both. When the friends of Corinoe 
heard of her return, they flocked to see her : if any won- 
dered that she was not Oswald's wife, none, at least, asked 
the reason : the pleasure of regaining her diverted them 
from every other thought Corinne endeavoured to appear 
unchanged; but she could not succeed. She revisited the 
works of art that once aflbrded her such vivid pleasure; 
hut sorrow was tlie base of her every feeling now. At the 
Villa Borghese, or the tomb of Cecilia Metella, she no 
longer enjoyed that reverie on the instability of human 
bleasinga, which lends them a still more lonching character. 
A fixed, despondent pensivenesa absorbed her. Nature, 
who ever speaks to the heart vaguely, can do nothing for 
il when oppressed by real calamities. Oswald and Corinne 
were worse than unhappy; for actual misery oft causes 
cuch emotions as relieve the laden breast ; and trom 
the storm may burst a flash pointing the onward way : 
but mutoal restraint, and fruitless efforts to escape pur- 
■oing recollections, made them even discontented with one 
another. Indeed, how can we suDer thus, without ac- 
cuEing the being we love as the cause? True, a word, a 
look, suffices to efface our displeasure ; but that look, that 
word, may not come when most expected, or most needful. 
Nothing in love can be premeditateil ; il is as a power 
divine, tliat thinks and feels within us unswayed by our 
control. 

A fever, more maUgnant than had been known in Rome 
for tame years, now broke out suddenly. A young woman 
Wat attacked: her friends and family refused to fly, and 
perished with her. 'ITie next house experienceJ the same 
devastation. Every hour a holy fraternity, veiled in while, 
impanied the dead to interment -, tbcnufeVvcs v^-ijeaivs.'%, 
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lihe the ghoxtB of those thej' fa11owe<l. The bodies, wii 
their faccB uncovered, are borne on a Und of litter. Ovi 
their feet is thrown a pall of gold or rose-colour satin 
' and children often unconEdouBlf plaj with the ccdd haat 
' of the corpse. This spectacle, at ouee terrific aiid familiar^ 
u graced but by the monatanous iniirmur of a psali 
vhich the accent of the human Eonl can scarce be recog- 
nieed. One evening, when Oswald and Corinne were 
alone togetlier, and he more depressed than usual by her 
altered manner^ he heard, beneath the windows, 
drearf sounds, announcing a funeral : he listened awhila 
in silence, and then said, " Perhaps to-morrow I may Iw 
seixHl by this sane inaiaily, against which there is no 
defence ; yau will then wish that you had said a few land 
words to me on the day that may be my last, Corinne> 
death threatens us botli closely. Are there not mi; 
enough in life, that we should thus mutually augment 
each other's ?" Struck by the idea of his danger, she now 
entreated him to leave Rome instantly ; he stubbornly 
refused: she then proposed their going to Venice; to 
he cheerfully assented : it was for her alone that he had 
trembled. Their departure was fised for the second day 
from this ; but on that morning Oswald, who had not 
seen Corinne the night bdbie, received a note, informing 
him that indispensable business obhged her to viait Flo- 
rence ; but that she rfiould rejoin him at Venice in a fort- 
night; she begged him to take Ancona in his way, and 
gave him a seemingly important commission to exi 
for her there. Her style was more calm and considerate 
than he had found it since they left Naples. He believed 
her implicitly, and prepared for his journey ; but, wishing 
once more to behold the dwelling of Corinne ere he left 
Rome, he went thither, found it aUut Hp, and rapped a 
door. An old woman appeared, lold him that all the other 
servants had gone with her mistress, and would not answer 
another word to his numerous questions. He hastened to 
Prince Castel Forte, who was as surprised as himself at 
Corinne's abrupt retirement. Nevil, all anxiety, imagined 
that her agent at TivoU must have received some in- 
Btructions as to her aSain, He mounted his hone witii. 
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k promptitude unusual to him^ and^ in extreme agitation^ 
rode to her country house : its doors were open ; he en« 
tered, passed some of the rooms without meeting any one, 
till he reached that of Corinne : though darkness reigned 
there^ he saw her on her hed^ with Thdr^sina alone beside 
her: he uttered a cry of recognition; it recaUed her to 
consciousness : she raised herself, saying eagerly, — '^ Do 
not come near me ! I forbid you ! I die if you do ! " 

Oswald felt as if his beloved were accusing him of some 
crime which she had all at once suspected : believing him* 
self hated — scorned — he fell on his knees, with a despair- 
ing submission which suggested to Corinne the idea of 
profiting by this mistake, and she commanded him to leave 
her for ever, as if he had in truth beei^ guilty. Speechless 
with wonder, he would have obeyed, when Th^resina 
sobbed forth, — ^' Oh, my Lord ! will you then desert my 
dear lady ? She has sent every one away, and would fain, 
banish me too ; for she has caught the infectious fever ! " ^ 

These words instantly explained the affecting stratagem 
of Corinne ; and Oswald clasped* her to his heart, with a 
transport of tenderness, such as he had never before ex- 
perienced. In vain she repelled him; in vain she re- 
proached Th^resina. Oswald bade the good creature with- 
draw, and lavished his tearful kisses on the face of his 
adored. '^ Now, now," he cried, *' thou shalt not die ^ 
without me : if fhe fatal poison be in thy veins, at least, 
thank Heaven, I breathe it in thine arms."— '^ Dear, cruel 
Oswald ! " she sighed, '^ to what tortures you condemn 
me ! Oh God ! since he will not live without me, let not 
my better angel perish ! no, save him, save him !" Here 
her strength was lost, and, for eight days, she remained in 
the greatest danger. In the midst of her delirium, she 
would cry, — " Keep Oswald from me ! let him not come 
here! never tell him where I am!" When her reason 
returned, she gazed on him, murmuring,-*'^ Oswald! in 
death as in life you are with me ; we shall be re-united." 
When she perceived how pale he was, a deadly terror 
seized her, and she called to his aid the physicians who 
had given her a strong proof of devotion in never having 
abandoned her. Oswald constantly holdbfiKVfiKRssQL^I^^^sssd^iak 
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II luB, Btiil finished the cup of which she had drank 
fsci, with Buch avidity did he eliare her yeriia, that 

■ lierself waaed at last to combat thia passionate 

■ flee. Leaning her head upon his arm, she resigr 
to his will, Two beings who so love that they feel 
impOEsibilily of living without each other, may well atl 
the Doble and tender intimacy which puta all things in ct 
tnon, even death itself. (9) Happily Lord Nevil did n 
take the disease through which he so carefully nunc 
Corinne. She recovered ; hut another malady penetra.tt 
yet deeper into her breast. The generosity of her lover 
alas i redoubled the attBcbment she had borne him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It waa agreed that Nevil and Corinne should 
They had relapsed into silence on their future proEpectaj 
but spoke of their affection more confidingly than ever i 
bach avoided all topics that could disturb their preseni 
mutual peace. A day passed with him wa 
enjoyment ! he seemed so to revel in her cor 
followed her every impulse; studied her shghtest wish, 
with so sustained an interest, that it appeared impossible bi 
could bestow ED much felicity without himself being happy, 
Corinne drew assurances of safety from die bUss shi 
After some months of eueh habita we believe them insepar- 
able from our existence. Her agitation was calmed again, 
and her natural heedlessness of the future returned. Yet, 
on the eve of quitting Rome, she became extremely melan- 
choly : this time she both hoped aud feared that it was foi 
ever. The night before her departure, unable to sleep, 
she heard a troop of Romans singing in the moonlight. 
She could not resist her desire to follow tlieni, and oneo 
more wander through that beloved scene. She dressed 
bidding her servants keep the carriage within sight of her, 
put on a veil, to avoid recognition, and, at some distance^ 
punued the moaicians. They paused on the bridge '^ 
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St. Angelo^ in front of Adrian's tomb : in such a spot 
music seems to express the vanities and splendours of the 
world. One might fancy one beheld in the air the im- -. 
perial shade wondering to find no other trace left of his 
power on earth except a tomb. The band continued their 
walk, singing as they went, to the silent night, when the 
happy ought to sleep: their pure and gentle melodies 
seemed designed to solace wakeful sufiering. Drawn on« 
ward by this resistless spell, Corinne, insensible to fatigue^ 
seemed winging her way along. They also sang before 
Antoninus' pillar, and then at Trajan's column : they sa- 
luted the obelisk of St. John Lateran. The ideal language 
of music worthily mates the ideal expression of works like 
these: enthusiasm reigns alone, while vulgar interests 
slumber. At last the singers departed, and left Corinne 
near the Coliseum : she wished to enter its enclosure and 
bid adieu to ancient Rome. 

Those who have seen this place but by day cannot 
judge of the impression it may make. The sun of Italy 
should shine on festivals ; but the moon is the light for 
ruins. Sometimes, through the openings of the amphi« 
theatre, which seems towering to the cbuds, a portion of 
heaven's vault appears like a dark blue curtain. The 
plants that cling to the broken walls all wear the hues of 
night. The soul at once shudders and melts on finding 
itself alone with nature. One side of this edifice is much^ 
more fallen than the other : the two contemporaries make 
an unequal struggle against time. He fells the weakest ; 
the other still resists, but soon must yield. 

*^ Ye solemn scenes !" cried Corinne, ^^ where, at this 
hour, no being breathes beside me, — where but the 
echoes of my own voice answer me, — how are the storms 
of passion calmed by nature, who thus peacefully permits so 
many generations to glide by ! Has not the universe some 
better end than man? or are its marvels scattered here, 
merely to be reflected in his mind ? Oswald ! why do I 
love with such idolatry ? why live but for the feelings of a 
day, compared to the infinite hopes that unite us with 
divinity ? My God ! if it be true, as I believe, that we 
admire thee the more the more capshI<&'w«%i^^i^K^^^'^^:s^> 
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make my own mind my refuge agiunst my heart ! 
noble being whose gentle looks I can never forget i: 
periahable mortal like myself. Among the stars there 1 
eternal love, alone sufficing to a boundless heart." Corinn 
remained long loet in these ideas, and, at last, turned bIowI 
towards her own abode ; hut, tre die re-entered it, bT 
wished to await the dawn at St. Peter's, and from i 
dome take her last leave of all beneath. Her imaginstial 
represented this edifice as it must be, when, in its turn 
a wreck, — the theme of wonder for yet unborn i 
The a>lumnB, now erect, half bedded in earth ; th 
dilapidated, with the Egyptian obelisk exulting o 
decay of novelties, wrought for an earthly immortality 
From the summit of St. Peter's Corinne beheld day ria 
over Rome, which, in its uncultivated Campagna, looks li' 
the Oasis of a Libyan desert. Devastation is around i 
but the multitude of spires and cupolas, over which &^ 
Peter's rises, give a strange beauty to its aspect. This 
city may boast one peculiar charm : we love it a 
mated being : its very ruins are as friendG, from whom w4 
cannot part without farewell. 

Corinne addressed the Pantheon, St. Angelo's, and all 
the sites that once renewed the pleasures of her fancy. 
"Adieu!" she said, "land of remembrances! Bcene* 
where life depends not on events, nor on society ; where 
enthusiasm refreshes itself tlirough the eyes, and links the 
soul to each external object. I leave you, to follow Oswald, 
not knowing to what fate he may consign me. I prefer 
him to the independence which here afforded me such 
happy days. I may return no more ; — but for a brokeil 
heart and hlighteil mind, ye arts and monumei 
invoked, while I was exiled beneath his stormy sky, ye 
could do nothing to console ! " 

She wept ; yet thought not, for an instant, of letting^ 
Oswald depart without her. Resolutions springing from the 
neart we often jasily blame, yet hesitate not to adopt. 
When passion masters a superior mind, it separates 
judgment from our conduct, and need not cloud the 
in order to over-rule the other. 

CoAam'a black curia and veil floating on the breen 
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gave her so picturesque an air^ that, as she left the churchy 
the common people recognised and followed her to her 
carriage with the warmest testimonials of respect. She 
sighed again, at parting from a race so ardent and so 
graceful in their expressions of esteem. Nor was this all. 
She had to endure the regrets of her friends. They 
devised fetes in order to delay her departure : their poetical 
tributes strove in a thousand ways to convince her that she 
ought to stay ; and finally they accompanied her on horse- 
back for twenty miles. She was extremely affected. Os- 
wald cast down his eyes in confusion, reproaching himself 
for tearing her from so much delight, though he knew that 
an offer of remaining there 'would be more barbarous still. 
He appeared selffsh in removing Corinne from Rome ; yet 
he was not so ; for the fear of afflicting her, by setting forth 
alone, had more weight with him than even the hope of 
retaining her presence. He knew not what he was about 
to do, — saw nothing beyond Venice. He had written to 
enquire how soon his regiment would be actively employed 
in the war, and awaited a reply. Sometimes he thought 
of taking Corinne with him to England ; yet instantly re- 
membered that he should for ever ruin her reputation by 
so doing, unless she were his wife; then he wished tQ.. 
soften the pangs of separation by a private marriage ; but 
a moment afterwards gave up that plan also. " We can 
keep no secrets from the dead,*' he cried ; " and what 
should I gain by making a mystery of an union prohibited 
by nothing but my worship of a tomb?" His mind, so 
weak in all that concerned his affections, was sadly agitated 
by contending sentiments. Corinne resigned herself to 
him, hke a victim, exulting, amid her sorrows, in the 
sacrifices she made; while Oswald, responsible for the 
welfare of another, bound himself to her daily by new 
ties, without the power of yielding to them ; and, unhappy 
in his love as in his conscience, felt the presence of both 
but in their combats with each other. 

When the friends of Corinne took leave, they com- 
mended her earnestly to his care; congratulated him on 
the love of so eminent a woman ; their every word sound- 
ing like mockery and upbraiding. Sfckft i€L\. ^OK»\\i»sJSc^ 
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conc1u<Ied the tiytng scene; and when, after turning fra 
time to time to ealme her, ihey were at lust lost to b 
fight, she Dnly snid to ber lover, " Oswald ! 1 bave nc 
no one but you in the warid 1 " How did he long to awe 
he would be hers ! But frequent diBappointnients teach 
to mistrust our own inclinations, and shrinlf even from tl 
vows our hearts may prompt. Coritine read his thought 
and dehcately strove to fix " ' 
through which they travelled. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was the beginning of September, and the weather h 
perb till they neared the Apennines, where they felt ll 
approach of winter. A soft air is seldom united with tl 
pleasure of looking on picturesque mountains. One evei 
ing a terrible hurricane arose : tile thickest darkness dose 
around them ; and the horses, so wild there that tlicy oi 
even harnessed hy strstagem, set off with inconcdvabli 
rapidity. Our lovers felt much excited by being t 
hurried on ti^tlier, " Ah !" cried Oswald, " if I 
could bear us from all I know on earth, — if they could 
climb these hills, and daah into another life, where w 
should regain my father, who would receive and bless usj 
would you not go with me, beloved?" He pressed hai 
Teheraently to his bosom. Corinne, enamoured ashimadf^ 
replied, " Dispose of me as you will ; chain me like 
slave CO your fate : had not the slavea of other days talen 
that soothed their masters? Such would I be to die 
But, Oswald, yet respect her who thus trusts thee : coi 
demned hy id the world, she must not blush to meet thine 
eye."—" No," he exclaimed, " I will lose all, or alt ob. 
tain. I ought, I must either live thy husband, or die ii 
stifling the transports of my passion ; hut 1 will hope |0 
be thine before the world, and glory in thy tcndemeu. 
Yet tell me, I conjure thee, have I not sunk in thim 
esteem by aU these struggles ? Const thou believe ibjtd 
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less dear than ever ? *' His accents were so sincere that^ 
for awhile, they gave her hack her confidence, and the 
purest, sweetest rapture animated them hoth. 

Meanwhile the horses stopped. Oswald alighted first. 
The cold sharp wind almost made him fancy himself landing 
in England : this freezing air was not like that of Italy, 
which hids young hreasts forget all things save love. Oswald 
sunk hack into his gloom. Corinne, who knew the un- 
settled nature of his fancy, hut too well guessed the cause. 
On the morrow they arrived at our Lady of Loretto, 
which stands upon an eminence, from whence is seen the 
Adriatic. Vdiile Oswald gave some orders for their 
journey, Corinne entered the church, where the image of 
the Virgin is enclosed in the choir of a small chapel, 
adorned with has-reliefs. The marhle pavement that sur- 
rounds the sanctuary is worn by pilgrim knees, Corinne, 
moved hy these marks of prayer, knelt on the stones so 
often pressed by the unfortunate, and addressed the type 
of heavenly truth and sensibility. Oswald here found her 
bathed in tears. He did not understand how a woman of 
her mind could bow to the practices of the ignorant. She 
guessed this by his looks, and said, '^ Dear Oswald, are 
there not many moments when we dare not raise our hopes 
to the Supreme Being, or breathe to him the sorrows of 
onr hearts ? Is it not pleasing, then, to behold a woman as 
intercessor for our human weakness ? She sufiered on 
this earth, for she lived on it ; to her I blush not to pray 
for you, when a petition to Grod himself would overawe 
me." — *' I cannot always directly supplicate my Maker," 
replied Oswald. '' I, too, have my intercessor: the guardian '•■ 
angel of children is their father : and since mine has been 
in heaven, I have oft received an unexpected solace, aid, 
and composure, which I can but attribute to the mira- 
culous protection whence I still hope to escape from my 
perplexities."—*' I comprehend you," said Corinne, '* and 
believe there is no one who has not some mysterious idea of 
his own destiny, — one event which he has always dreaded, 
and which, though improbable, is sure to happen. The 
punishment of some fault, though it be imp08d.blft ^ ^s^^:^ 
the connection our misfoitonea Yivie in!^\\.» ^1n»e^ ^»x^^ 
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tbe itn agination. From my childhood 1 trembled ! 
idea of living in England. Well ; in; iiiabijit; to do t 
may be my worst regret ; and on thnl point I feel there 
something unconquerable in my fat^, against which. 
1 struggle in vain. Every one conceivce his life interioriy 
.' contrast to what it seems: vie have a conftiaed sense i 
Bome supernatural power, disguised in the form of extern! 
circumstance, while itself alone is the Eource of all t 
' actions. Deat friend, minds capable of reasoning for e\ 
J plunge into (heir own abyss, but always fail to fathom ii 
Oswald, as he heard her speak thus, wondered to fin 
, I that, while she was capable of such glowing st 
,. judgment sti!! could hover over them, like iheir 

genius, " No," he frequently said to himself, " no d 
society ou eardi can satisfy iJie man who has posse 
iuch a C4m]ianion aa till a." 

They entered Ancona at night, as he wished not t 
recognised : in spite of his precautions, however, he na 
so ; and the next morning all the inhabitants erowde 
about the house in which he stayed, awaking Corinne b 
shouts of " Long live Lord Nevil, our benefactor 1" Sh 
started, rose hastily, and mingled with the crowd, to hei 
tlieir praises of the man she loved. Oswald, informed thi 
the people were itnpatiently calling for him, was at lai 
obligei! to appear. He beUeved Corinne still slept: wha 

his astonishment at finding her already known a 
cherished by the grateful multitude, who entreated her b 
he their "interpretress ! Corinne's imagination — by Itui 
her charm and her defect — ilelighCeil in extraordinary ai 
:ures. She thanked Lord Nevil, in the name of tl 
people, with a grace so noble that the natives were : 
isies. Speaking for them, she said, " You pret 
~ we owe you our lives !" But when she offered h 
the oak and laurel crown they had entwined, an indefinilf 
dmidity beset her; the enthusiastic populace prostrated 
themselves before htm, and Corinne involuntarily beni h 
knee in tendering him the garland. Oswald was so o»e 
whelmed at the dght, that he could no longer support (h 
scene, nor tlie public homage of his beloved ; but drew ha 
jKVj' with him. She wept, and thanked the gooil ioliabib 
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ants of Ancona^ who followed them with blessings^ as 
Oswald, hiding himself in his carriage^ murmured^ ^' Co- 
rinne at my feet ! Corinne^ in whose path I ought to kneel ! 
Have I deserved this ? Do you suspect me of such unworthy 
pride?" — "No, no/' she said; "but I was suddenly 
seized with the respect a woman always feels for him she 
loves. To us, indeed, is external deference most directed ; 
but in truth, in nature, it is the woman who reveres the 
being capable of defending her." 

" Yes, I will be thy defender, to the last hour of my 
life ! " he answered. " Heaven be my witness, such a 
genius shall not in vain seek refuge in the harbour of my 
love ! " — ^' Alas ! " she sighed, " that love is all I need ; 
and what promise can secure it to me ? No matter. I 
feel that you love me now better than ever : let us not 
trouble this return of affection." — " Return !" interrupted 
Oswald. — " I cannot retract the expression ; but let us not 
seek to explain it ; " and she made a gentle sign for Nevil 
to be silent. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Fob two days they proceeded on the shore of the Adriatic; 
but this sea, on the Romagnan side, has not the effect of 
the ocean, nor even of the Mediterranean. The high road 
winds close to its waves, and grass grows on its banks : 
it is not thus that we would represent the mighty realm 
of tempests. At Rimini and Cesena, you quit the classic 
scenes of history: their latest remembrancer is the Ru- 
bicon, which Cssar passed, to become the lord of Rome. 
Not far from hence is the republic of St. Marino, the last 
weak vestige of liberty, besides the spot on which was re- 
solved the destruction of the world's chief republic. By 
d^ees, you now advance towards a country very opposite 
in aspect to the Papal state. Bologna, Lombardy, the en- 
virons of Ferrara and Rovigo, are remarkable for beauty 
and cultivation — how unlike the poetic Vsvct^^ccL^^^ vss.^ 
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(leca)' that announce an approach to Rome, and tell of I 
lenible events that have occuired there ! 

You then quit what Sabran calls ' black pines, the sai 
mer's moumiug, but the winter's bravery,' and die. conii 
cypresses that remind one of obelisks, mountains, and t 
sea. Nature, like the traveller, now parts from the sout 
ern rays. At first, the oranges are found no longer in t 
open air, — they aje succeeded by olives, whose pale ai 
tender foliage might suit the bowers of the Elysian fields 
Psrther on, even the olive disappears. 

On entering Bologna's smiling plain, the vines garland 
the elms together, and the whole land is decked as for 
festival. Corinne was sensible of the contrast between bi 
present stste of mind and the resplendent scene she no' 
beheld. — " All, Oswald ! " she sighed, " ought nature I 
spread such images of happiness before two &iends pel 
haps about to lose each other ? " — " No, Corinne ! never 
each day 1 feel less able to resign thee; that untiring gen- 
tleness unites the charm of habit with the love 1 bear thee 
One lives as contentedly with you as if you were not thi 
iinest genius in the world, or, rather, because you are so 
for real superiority confers a perfect goodness, that malae 
one's peace with one's self and all the world. What angry 
thoughts can live in such a presence?" They arrived at 
Ferrsra, one of the saddest towns in Italy, vast and de> 
fcerted. The few inhabitants found there, at distant iolervalB, 
loiter on slowly, as if secure of time for all they have tti 
do. It is hard to conceive this the scene 
court sung both by Tasso and Ariosto ; yet still are sbowtt 
their manuscripts, with that also of the Pastor Fido. Ariosto 
knew bow to live at ease here, amid courtiers ; but the 
house is yet to be seen wherein they dared confine TasKi 
as a maniac. It is sad to read the various letters which 
he wrote asking the death it was so long ere he obtainedi 
TaESU was so peculiarly organised, that his talent became 
its owner's formidable foe. His genius dissected hi 
heart. He could not so have read the secrets of the soul 
if he had felt less sorrow. The man alio lias not m^fferei, 
says a prophet, tnhat does he bnau> 9 In some tc^e(:ls, 
Ciuifine resembled him. She was more cheerfiil 
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Tersatile^ but her imagination required extreme govern- 
ment : far from assuaging any grief^ it lent each pang 
fresh might. Nevil deceived himself if he believed her 
brilliant faculties could give her means of happiness apart 
from her affections. When genius is united with true 
feelings our talents multiply our woes. We analyse^ we 
make discoveries^ and^ the heart's urn of tears being ex« 
haustless^ the more we think the more we feel it flow. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Thet embarked for Venice on the Brenta. At each side 
they beheld its palaces^ grand but dilapidated^ like all 
ItaHan magnificence. They are too wildly ornamented 
to remind us of the antique : Venetian architecture betrays 
a commerce with the East: there is a Uendure of the 
Crothic and Moresco that takes the eye^ though it offends 
the taste. The poplar^ regular almost as architecture 
itself^ borders the canals. The sky's bright blue sets off 
the splendid verdure of the country^ which owes its green 
to the abundant waters. Nature seems to wear these two 
colours in mere coquetry ; and the vague beauty of the 
south is found no more. Venice astonishes more than it 
pleases at first sight : it looks a dty under water ; and one 
can scarce admire the ambition which disputed this space 
with the sea. The amphitheatre of Naples is built as if to 
welcome it; but^ on the flats of Venice^ steeples appear^ 
like masts^ immovable in the midst of waves. In entering 
the city^ one takes leave of vegetation ; one sees not even 
a fly there : all animals are banished ; man alone remains to 
battle with the waves. In a city whose streets are all 
canals the silence is profound — the dash of oars its only 
interruption. You cannot fancy yoursdf in the country^ 
for you see no trees; nor in a town^ for you hear no 
bustle; or even on board ship^ for you make w<(^^v|\\s^!v> 
in a place which storms would connect \xi\a ^Y^^3tfs^> — ^^'^^ 
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there are times when you cannot leave iLe ciiy, nor en 
your own house. 

Many men in Venice never wenb from one quarter ■ 
another, — never beheld St. Marb'a, — a horse or a tree wa 
actual miracles to them. The black gvnilolas glide aloe 
like biers or crsdles, the last and the firet beds of huioa 
kind. At night, their dark colour renders them inviaibb; 
and they are only traced by the reflection of the light 
they cwrry — one might call them phantomSj guided b, 
faint stars. In this abode all is mysterious — the govenii 
ment, the habils, love itself. Doubtless the heart 
reason find much food when ihey can penetrate 
secrecy, but slrangera always feel the first impresdon dli- 
gularly sad. 

Corinne, who was a beh'ever in presentiments, and no^ 
maiie presages of every thing, snid to Nevil, — " Is not tl 
melancholy that I feel on entering this place a proof Ihi 
Eome great misfortune wUl befall me here?" As ahe su 
this, she heard three reports of cannon, from one of the isl( 
of the Lagune — she started, and enquired the cause of 
gondolier. — " It is a woman taking the veil," he sitiiij 
" at one of those convents in the midst of tile sea. The 
eustom here is, that the moment such vow is uttered, the 
female tlirowB the flowers she wore during the ceremony 
lji:hind her, as a sign of her resigning the world, and the 
firing you have just heard announces this event '" 
shuddered. Oswald felt her hanti grow cold in his, ai 
saw a lieath-like pallor overspread her face. — " My life 
he cried, " why give this importance to so simple 
chance?" — " It is not simple," she replied. " I, tc . 
have thrown the flowers of youth behind me." — " Howl 
when I love thee more than ever? when my whole aoul ' 
tliine ?" — " The thunders of war," she coutinued, " els&< 
where devoted to victory or death, here celebrate tba 
obscure sacrifice of a maiden — an innocent employment 
for the arms that shake tho world with terror : — a solemn 
message from a resigned woman to those of her sister^ 
who still contend witli fate,'" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The power of Venetian government, during its latter years, 
has almost entirely consisted in the empire of habit and 
association of ideas. It once was formidably daring, it 
has become lenient and timorous : hate of its past potency 
is easily revived, and easily subdued, by the diought that 
its might is over. The aristocracy woo the favour of the 
people, and yet by a kind of despotism, since they rather 
amuse than enlighten them ; an agreeable state enough, 
while the common herd are afforded no pleasures that can 
brutify their minds, while the government watches over its 
subjects like a sultan over his harem, forbidding them to 
meddle with politics, or presume to form any judgment of 
existing authorities, but allowing them sufficient diversion, 
and not a little glory. The spoils of Constantinople enrich 
the churches; the standards of Cyprus and Candia float over 
the Piazza ; the Corinthian horses delight the eye ; and the 
winged lion of St. Mark's appears the type of fame. The 
situation of the city rendering agriculture and the chase 
impossible, nothing is left for the Venetians but dissipation. 
Their dialect is soft and light as a zephyr. One can hardly 
conceive how the people who resisted the league of Cambray 
should speak so flexible a tongue : it is charming while ex- 
pressive of graceful pleasantry, but suits not graver themes; 
verses on death, for instance, breathed in these delicate and 
almost infantine accents, sound more like the descriptions 
of poetic fable. The Venetians are the most intelligent 
men in Italy ; they think more deeply, though with less 
ardent fancies than their southern countrymen ; yet, for 
the most part, the women, though very agreeable, have 
acquired a sentimentality of language, which, without 
restraining their morals, merely lends their gallantry an 
air of affectation. There is more vanity, as there is more 
society, here, than in the rest of Italy. Where applause is 
quick and frequent, conceit calculates all dfeVi\& x^snjkcv- 
taneously ; knows what success ia ovied^ w\^ <S^\!d&Vv:^ ^»s.> 
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lout giving a minate's creiliC Its biJIs must be pi 
at sight. Still much □riginnlltj' may be found in ^'^eni< 
Ladies of the highest ranlt receive visits in tlie cafes, a. 
this itrange confnsjon preveuts their aaloni becoming t 
arenas of serious self-love. There yet remMn here EOT 
ancient usages that eviucc a respect for their forefatfaen 
and a certain youth of heart which tires not of the pai 
nor shrinks from melting reoollecdons. The sight of t 
city itself is always sufficient to awaken a host of memorise 
The Piazza is crirwded by blue tentB, beneath which i 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, who sometimes also Id 
carelessly in open boats, with stands of flowers a 
feet. St. Mark's, too, looks rather like a mosque than 
Christian temple ; and its vicinity gives a true ida« 
the oriental indolence with which hfe is spent here, ii 
drinking sherbet, and smokiug perfumed pipes. 

Men and women of quality never leave their housei 
except in black mantles ; while the gondolas are ofEra 
winged along by rowers clad in white, with rose-colm) 
sashes, as if holiday array were abandoned to the vulgu 
while the nobility kept up a vow of perpetual mouming 
In most European towns, authors are obliged carefully c 
avoid depicting the daily routine ; for our customs, even ii 
luxury, are rarely poetic ; but in Venice nothing appear 
coarse ; the canals, the boats, make pictures of the com 

On the quay of the galleys you constantly encounte 
puppet shows, monnlebanks, and story-tellers ; the last a. 
worthy of remark. It is usually some episode from Tasso 1 
Ariosto which they relate in prose, to the great admimtiM 
of their hearers, who sit round the speaker half clad, am 
motionless with curiosity ; from time to time they potchasi 
glasses of water, as wine is bought elsewhere, and tbi 
refreshment is all they take for hours, so strongly a 
minds interested. Tlie narrator uses the most anlmatin) 
gestures; his voice is raised; he irritates himself; he growi 
pathetic ; and yet one sees, all the while, that at heart he ii 
perfectly unmoved. One might say to bim, as did Sappbc 
to the Circean nymph, who, in perfect sobriety, was aai 
mming fury, — " Bacchaol-e — "kYvo b.t\. *ot drunk — wha 
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wouldst thon with me?" Yet the lively pantomime of 
the south does not appear quite artificial : it is a singular 
habit handed down from the Romans^ and springing from 
quickness of disposition. A people so enslaved by pleasure 
may soon be alarmed by the dream of power in which the 
Venetian government is veiled. Never are soldiers seen 
there. If even a drummer appears in their comedies they 
are all astonishment ; yet a state inquisitor needs but show 
himself to restore order among thirty thousand people^ 
assembled for a public fete. It were well if this influence 
was derived from a respect for the laws ; but it. is fortified 
by terror of the secret means which may still be used to 
preserve the peace. The prisons are in the very palace of 
the Doge^ above and below his apartments. The Lion's 
Mouthy into which all denunciations are thrown^ is also 
here; the hall of trial is hung with blacky and makes 
judgment appear anticipating condemnation. The Bridge 
of Sighs leads from the palace to the state prison. In pass- 
ing the canalj how oft were heard the cries of " Justice ! 
Mercy ! " in voices that could be no longer recognised. 
When a state criminal was sentenced^ a bark removed him 
in the night, by a Uttle gate that opens on the water : he 
was taken some distance from the city, to a part of the 
Lagune where fishing is prohibited, and there drowned: 
thus secrecy is perpetuated, even after death, not leaving 
the unhappy wretch a hope that his remains may inform 
those who loved him that he suffered, and is no more. 
'When Lord Nevil and Corinne visited Venice, these exe- 
cutions had not taken place for nearly a century : but suffi- 
cient mystery still existed ; and, though Oswald was the last 
man to interfere with the p<^tics of foreign lands, he felt 
oppressed by this arbitrary power, from which there was no 
appeal, that seemed to hang over every head in Venice, 



CHAPTER IX. 

'' You must not," said Corinne, " give way merely ^ ^^^R: 
gloomy impressions which these ^enX -^xQ^M^d^*^ V-^^ 
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created ; you ought also to observe the great qilatitie 
this senate, which makes Venice a republic for Dol 
and fomierly inEpired that arintocratic energy, the resiil 
or freedom, even though concentrated in the few. ITo 
will lind ihem severe on oue another, at least eBtabliahiDi 
in their own breastn, the rights and 
belong to all. You will see them as paternal towards the! 
BubjeeCB as they can be, while merely considering tlu 
class of men with reference to physical prosperity. Yo 
will delect a great pride in the country wliich is thej 
property, and an art of endearing it even to the people 
whom they allow so few actual posEessions tliere." 

Corinne and Oswald visited the hall where the gna 
council was then anserabled. It is hung witli portrait 
of the Doges; on the space which would liave beeaoecu 
pied by tliat of Faliero, who was beheaded as a trjutoi] 
is painted a black curtain, whereon is written the da,t 
and mannar of his deatli. The regal magnificence of thi 
other pictures sdds to the eiFect of this ghastly poll. Then 
is also a representation of the Lust Judgment, another ir. 
the powerful emperor, Frederic Barharossa, humbling him- 
self to the Venetian senate. It was a Roe idea thus t* 
imite all that can exalt pride upon earth, and benU il 
before Heaven. 

They proceeded to the arsenal: before it; gates are twc 
Grecian lions, brought from Athens, to become the goar- 
dians of Venetian power. Motionless guardians, that defend 
but what they respect. Tliis repository is full uf n 
trophies. The famous ceremony of the doge's ma 
with the Adriatic^ in fact, all the institutions, here 
their gratitude to the sea : in this respect they res 
the English, and Nevil strongly felt the similarity, 
rinne now led him la the lower called the Steeple of St. 
Mark's, though some paces from the church. Thence ia 
seen the whole city of the waves, and the huge embank, 
inent which defends it from inundation. Tile coasts of 
Istria and Dalmatia are in the distance. " Behind thft 
ulouds, on this side, lies Greece," eaid Corinne: '' ia not 
that thought enough to stir the heart? There still are- 
mea of L'vely, ardent chaiactets, victims to fate; 
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destined^ perhaps^ some day^ to resuscitate the ashes of 
th^ir sires. It is always something for a land to Mve 
been great ; its natives blush at least beneath degradation ; 
while, in a country never consecrated to fame, the in- 
habitants do not even suspect that there can be a nobler 
doom than the obscure servility bequeathed to them by 
their fathers. Dalmatia, which was of yore occupied by 
so warlike a race, still preserves something of the savage. 
Its natives are so little aware of the changes wrought by 
fifteen centuries, that they still deem the Romans ^ all- 
powerful;' yet they betray more modern knowledge, by 
calling the £ngUsh ^ the heroes of the sea,' because you 
have so often landed in their ports ; but they know no- 
thing about the rest of the world. I love all realms where, 
in the manners^ customs, language, something original is 
left. Civilised life is so monotonous ; you know its secrets 
in so short a time ; I have already lived long enough for 
that." — '' Living with you," said Nevil, ^' can we ever 
behold the end of new thoughts and sensations?" — "God 
grant that such may prove exhaustless ! " she replied, con- 
tinuing, — "Let us give one moment more to Dalmatia: 
when we descend from this height we shall still see the 
tmcertain lines which mark that land, as indistinctly as 
a tender recollection in the memory of man. There are 
improvisatores among the Dalmatians as among the sa- 
vages ; they were found, too, with the Grecians, and almost 
always exist where there is much imagination, and little 
vanity. Natural talent turns rather to epigram, in coun- 
tries where a fear of ridicule makes every man anxious to 
be the first who secures that weapon ; but people thrown 
much with Nature feel a reverence ifor her that greatly 
nurtures fancy. ' Caverns are sacred,' say the Dalmatians, 
doubtless thus expressing an indefinite terror of the old 
earth's secrets. Their poetry. Southerns though they be, 
resembles Ossian's ; but there are only two ways of feeling 
the charms of nature. Men either animate and deify 
them, as did the ancients, beneath a thousand brilliant 
shapes, or, like the Scottish bards, yield to the melancholy 
fear inspired by the unknown. Since I met ^wx^O^s^^^^ 
this last manner has best pleased inft* '^wvxv^iVi ^. V^«^ 
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vivacious hope enough to prefer s fearless enjoyment o 
smiling imagery." — " It is I, then," said Nevil, " wb 
have witliered the fair ideal, to which ! owed the richi 
pleasures of my Ufe." — "No, you are not in fsalt, h 
iDy own passioo. Talent requires internal freedom, su 
as true love destroys," — " Ah ! if you mean that yo 
genius may lose ils voice, and your heart speak but toi 

me " He could not proceed, the words promisee 

more to his miml than he dared utter. Cori 
this, and would not answer, Icat she should disaipate i 
present hopes. She fell herself beloved, and, used lo li 
where men lose all for love, she was easily persoad 
that Nevil could not leave her. At once ardent and i 
dolent, she deemed a danger past which was no long 
men^oned. She lived as many othera do, who have been 
long menaced by the same misfortune, and think il 
never happen, merely because it has not done so yet. 

The air of Venice, and the life led there, is nngularlv 
calculated for lulling the mindinto security; the very boats, 
peacefully rocking to and fro, induce a languid reverie! 
now and then a gondolier on the Rialto sings a stanza f 
Tassu; one of liis fellows answers him, by ihe i 
verse, from the extremity of the canah The very antique 
ntuiic they employ is like church psalmody, and month 
tnnoue enough when near : but, on the evening breeae, it 
floats over the waters like the last beams of the si 
aided by the sentiment it expresses, in such a 
cannot be heard without a gentle pensivcnesa. Oswald 
and Coriime remained on the canals, side by side, 
hours ; often without a word ; holding each other's 1 
and yielding to the formless dreams inspired by love and 
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BOOK XVL 

PARTING AND ABSENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

As soon as Corinne's arrival was known in Venice^ it 
excited the greatest curiosity. When she went to a ca/e 
in the piazza of St. Mark^ its galleries were crowded^ for 
a moment's glimpse at her ; and the best society sought 
her with eager haste. She had once loved to produce this 
effect wherever she appeared^ and naturally confessed that 
admiration had many charms for her. Grenius inspires ^ 
this thirst for fame: there is no blessing undesired by 
those to whom Heaven gave the means of winning it. Yet 
in her present situation she dreaded every thing in oppo- ■ 
sition with the domestic habits so dear to Nevil. Corinne 
was blind to her own welfare^ in attaching herself to a 
man likely rather to repress than to excite her talents ; but 
it is easy to conceive why a woman^ occupied by literature 
and the arts^ should love the tastes that differed from her 
own. One is so often weary of <Hie's self, that a resem* 
blance of that self would never tempt affection, which 
requires a harmony of sentiment, but a contrast of cha. 
racter; many sympathies, but not unvaried congeniality. 
Nevil was supremely blessed with this double charm. His 
gentle ease and gracious manner could never sate, because 
his liability to clouds and storms kept up a constant in-< 
terest. Although the depth and extent of his acquire- 
ments fitted him for any life, his political opinions and 
mihtary bias inclined him rather to a career of arms thasv 
one of letters, — the thoughx xYiaX «.c\m»dl TSA^^Xjfc \bssw^ 



poetical than even verse itself. He waa superior to the 
success of his own mine), and spoke of it with much in. 
1 difference. Corinne strove to please him by imitating 
this carelcBsness of literary slory ; in order to grow more 
like the retiring females for whom English womanhood 
offers the beEt model. Yet the homage she received at 
Venice ga.ve Oswald none hut agreeahle senaaiions. There 
was so much cardial good breeding in the reception she 
met, the Venetians expreBEed the pleasure her couveiiBtion 
afforded ihem with such vivacity, that Oswald felt proiid 
of being dear to one go universally admired. He was no 
longer jealous of her celebrity, cerwin that she pri»ed him 
far above it ; and his own love increased by every tribute 
I she dlcited. He forgot England, and revelled in tlie 
I Italian heedlesaness of days lo come. Corinne perceived 
this change ; and her imprudent heart welcomed it, ui if 
to last for ever. 

Italian is the only tongue whose dialects are almost 
languages of themselves. In that of each siste books 
might be written distinct from the standard Italian ; 
though only the Neapolitan, Sicdian, and Venetian dialects 
have yet the honour of being acknowleilged ; and that of 
Venice as the most original, most graceful of all. Corinne 
pronounced it charmingly; and the manner in which she 
sung some hvely barcaroles proved that she could act 
comedy as well as tragedy. She was pressed to take a 
part in an opera which some of her new frienda intended 
playing the next week. Since she had loved Oswald she 
concealed this talent from him, not feehng sufficient peace 
of mind for its CKercise, or, at other times, fearing that 
any outbreak of high spirits might be followed by mis- 
fortune ; but now, with unwonted confidence, she con- 
sented, as he, too, joined in the request ; and it was agreed 
that she should perform in a piece, like most of Goixi's, 
composed of the moat diverting fairy extravagances. (3) 
TrufiSildin and Pantaloon, in these burlesques, often jostle 
the greatest monarchs of the earth. The marvellous fur* 
r them with jests, which, from their very orderi 
innot approach to low vulgarity. The Cliild of the Air, 
tf* Bemiiamis in her Youth, is a coi^uettej endowed by tlia 
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celestials and infernals to subjugate the world; bred in 
a desert^ like a savage^ cunning as a sorceress^ and im- 
perious as a queen^ she unites natural wildness with pre- 
meditated grace^ and a warrior's courage with the frivolity 
of a woman. The character demands a fund of fanciful 
drollery^ which but the inspiration of the moment can 
bring to light. 



CHAPTER II. 

Fate sometimes has its own strange cruel sporty repulsing 
our presuming familiarity. Oft, when we yield to hope, 
calcidate on success, and trifle with our destiny, the sable 
thread is blending with its tissue, and the weird sisters 
dash down the airy fabrics we have reared. 

It was now November; yet Corinne arose enchanted 
with her prospects. For the first act she chose a very 
picturesque costume: her hair, though dishevelled, was 
arranged with an evident design of pleasing; her light 
fantastic garb gave her noble form a most mischievously 
attractive air. She reached the palace where she was to 
play. Every one but Oswald had arrived. She deferred 
the performance as long as possible, and began to be uneasy 
at his absence ; when she came on the stage, however, she 
perceived him, though he sat in a remote part of the hall, 
and the pain of having waited redoubled her joy. She was 
as inspired by gaiety as she had been at the Capitol by en- 
thusiasm. This drama blends song with speech, and even 
gives opportunities for extempore dialogue, of which Co- 
rinne availed herself to render the scene more animated. 
She sung the buffa airs with peculiar elegance. Her 
gestures were at once comic and dignified. She extorted 
laughter, without ceasing to be imposing. Her talents, 
like her part, queened it over actors and spectators, plea- 
santly bantering both parties. Ah ! who would not have 
wept over such a sight, could they have known that this 
bright armour but drew down the lightning, that this tciur(v\i^- 
ont mirth would soon give place to \AUct (V«BK\B.>afiitLt 'VW; 
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applause was so continual, so judicioiis, that the laptiire o 
the audience infected Corinne with that kind of deliriun 
which poara a lethe over the past, and bids the future see 
unclouded. Oswald had seen her repreient the deepc 
woe, at a time when be still hoped to make her happy; ] 
now beheld her breathing stainless joy, just as he had r 
ceived tidings that might prove fatal to them both. O 
did he wish to take her from this scene of daring happiness, 
yet felt a sod pleasure in once more beholding that lovel] 
cotintenance bedecked in smiles. At the conclusion s' 
appeared arrayed as an Amazonian queen, commanding 
men, almost the elements, by that reliance on her chari 
which beauty may preserve, unless Ehe loves; then, thi 
no gift of nature or of fortune can re-assure her spirit ; bul 
this crowned flirt, this fairy queen, miraculously blendiiif 
rage with wit, carelesBnesa with ambition, and conceit w' * 
despotism, seemed to rule over fate as over hearts ; f 
when she ascended her throne she exacted the submissioii 
of her subjects with a smile, arch as it was arrogant, 
was, [lerhaps, the moment of her life, from which I 
grief and fear seemed farthest banished; when suddenl]! 
she saw her lover bow his face on his hands to hide hii 
tears. Sbe trembled, and the curtain hod not quite fallen; 
when, leaving her already baled throne, she rushed ii 
next apartment. Thither he followed her; and when sfae 
marked his paleness, she was seEzed with such alan 
she was forced to lean against the wall for support, 
wald," she said, " my God ! what has happened ? ' 
must start for England to-night," he said, foigetting thai 
he ought not thus to have exposed her feelings. — " N 
no ! " she cried, clinging to him distractedly ; " you caia; 
plunge me into such despair. How have I merited i 
or — or — you mean that you wiU take me with you?"- 
" Let us leave this cruel crowd," he said : " come with mej 
Corinne." She followed him, not understanding aught adj 
dressed to her, answering at random; her gait and look aci 
changed), that every one believed her struck with cuddeit 
[ illness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When they were in the gondola, she raved,—'' What you 
have made me feel is worse than death : be generous : throw 
me into these waves, that I may lose the sense which mad- 
dens me. Oswald, be brave : I have seen you do things that 
required more courage." — '' Hold, hold ! " he cried, '' if 
you would not drive me to suicide. Hear me, when we have 
reached your house, and then pronounce our fate. In the 
name of Heaven be calm ! " There was such misery in his 
accents that she was silent ; but trembled so violently, that 
she could hardly walk up the stairs to her apartment. There 
she tore off her ornaments in dismay ; and, as Lord Nevil 
saw her in this state, a few moments since so brilliant, he 
sunk upon a seat in tears. — '' Am I a barbarian ? " he 
cried. '' Corinne ! Just Heaven ! Corinne ! do you not 
think me so ?" — '' No," she said, '' no, I cannot. — Have 
you not still that look which every day gives me fresh 
comfort? Oswald, your presence is a ray from heaven — 
can I then fear you ? — not dare to read your eyes ? but fall 
before you as before my murderer? Oh, Oswald! Os- 
wald V* and she threw herself at his feet in supplication. 
'^ What do I see," he exclaimed, raising her vdiemently, 
'' would you dishonour me ? Well, be it so. My regiment 
embarks in a month. I will remain, if you betray this all 
commanding grief, but I shall not survive my shame." — 
'' I ask you not to stay," she said ; '< but what harm can 
I do by following you ? " — '' We go to the West Indies, 
and no officer is allowed to take his wife." — " Well, well, 
at least let me go to England with you." — '' My letters 
also tell me," answered he, '* that reports concerning us 
are already in the papers there ; that your identity is sus. 
pected; and your family, excited by Lady Edgarmond, 
refuse to meet or own you. Give me but time to reconcile 
them, to enforce your rights with your stepmother; for if I 
take you thither, and leave you, ere your name be cleared, 
you will endure all the severe opinions whiclv 1 liJbiaS^.XkS^.'^^K. 
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liy to unswer." — '■ Then you refuse me every thing ! 
elie said, and Eunk insensible to the earth, her forehead r 
ceiving a wound in the fall. Oswald shrieked at the sighl 
Th^r^sina entered in estreme alarm, and reatored I 
mistress to animation ; but when Corinne percdved, in 
opposite mirror, her own pale and disfigured face, — " ( 
widd," she sighed, " ic was not thus 1 looked the dm 
you met me first. I wore the crown of hope and fame 
now blood and duat are on m; brow ; yet it is not for ym 
to deEpiie the state to which you have reduced me. Otho! 
may, — but you cannot, — you ought to pity me for lovinj 
thus, — yon must ! " — " Stay," he cried, " this is to 
much ;" and signing for There'aina to retire, he took Co 
rinne in his arms, saying, — " Do what thou wiit with inc 
I must submit to the decrees of Heaven. I cannot abandol 
thee in this distress, nor lead Ihee to Engknd, before '. 
have secured gainst the insults of that haughty woman 
I will stay with thee. I cannot depart." These wprdsre 
called Corinne to herself, yet overwhelmed her with ds 

She felt the necessity that weigiied upon her, ■ 
with her head reclined, remained long silent. — " Deares' 
said Oswald, " let me hear thy voice. I have no ot 
support — no other guide now." — " No," replied Corinne 
leave me," and a flood of tears evinced he 
comparative resignation. — "My love," said Nevil, ' 
call 10 witness this portrait of my father, and you I 
know whether his name is sacted to me,— I swear to it t 
my life is in thy power, if needful to thy happiness. 

'etum from the islands 1 will see if I cannot rest 
thee to thy due rank in thy father's country. If I fail, 
will return to Italy, and live or die at thy feel." — " " 
the dangers you are about to brave," she r^oined. — " 
not, I shall escape ; or, if I perish, unknown as I t 
mymemory will survive in thy heart ; and when thou hea 
my name, thou mayest say, perhaps with tearful eyes, ' 
knew hira once — he loved ine !' " — "Ah, leave mci 
she cfied : " you are deceived by my apparent calm ; t ^^ 
morrow, when the sun rises, and I tell myself, ' I ahai 
see him no more,' the thought may kill me ; happy if I 
Why, Corinne, do you fear ? Is my solent 






JHOtntse nolhing ? Can your heart doubl it ? " — " Nij, I 
rcapect — too much not to bdieve you: it notild cost me 
more to abjure mine tulrntration than my love. I look od 
you asan angelic being, — the purest, noblest, that ever »hone 
on earlh. It ia not alone your grace that captivates nie, 
bat the idea that so man; virtues never before united in 
one object, and thnt your lieavenly look was only given to 
express iht'm all. Far be it from rat-, then, to doubl your 
word, I should fly from the human face for ever if Lord 
Nevil could deceive ; but absence has so many perils, and 

that dreaded word adieu " — " Have I not said, never 

— save from my death-bed?" demanded Oswnld, with such 
emotion, Uiat Corinne, terrified for hia health strove to re- 
ttrtiin her feelings, and became more pitiable than before. 
They then began to concert means of writing, and to 
speak on the certainty of rejoining each other. A year 
was the term fixed. Oswald securely beLeved thai the 
expedition would not be longer away. Some time was left 
them Eilll, and Corinne trusted to regain ber strength ; but 
when Oswald told her that the gondola would come for 
him at three in the morning, and she saw, by her dial, 
that the hour was not far distant, she shivered aa if she 
were approaching the stake : her tovcr had every instant 
less resolution ; and Corinne, who had never seen his 
mastery over himself thus unmanned, was heart-broken at 
the sight of his great auguish. She consoled him, tliough 
she must have been a thousand times the most unhappy of 
the two. — " Listen ! " she said ; " when you are in Lon- 
don, fickle gallants will tell you that love-promises Innd 
not your honour ; that every Englishman has liked some 
Italian on his travels, and forgotten her on his return ; that 
a few pleasant months ought to involve neither the giver 
nor tlie receiver ; that at your age the colour of your whole 
life cannot depend upon the temporary fascinations of a 
foreigner. Now this will seem right in the way of the 
worlil ,- but will you, who know the heart of which you 
made yourself ihe lord, find excuses in these sophisms for 
inflicting a mortal wound ? Will barbarous jests from 
men of the day prevent your hand's trembhng as it drive* 
_^e poniard through this hreaali" — " fto^" Mft&.<Sifc- 
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Ttald : " you knon it is not your grief alone n 
but where could 1 find such btiss as I hare owed to you 
Who, in the universe, can understand me aa you do 
Corinne, you are the only woman who can feel or inspif 
true love, that harnioniaus intelligence ol' hearts and soull 
which Irfiall never enjoy except with you. Von know I all 
not (ickle : I look on al! things seriously ; is it then againf 
you only that I should belie my nature ? " — " Ni 
twered Corinne; " yon would not treat my fond si 
with Bcorn ; it is not you, Oswald, who could remain in 
Bensible to my despair; but to you my stepmother will bb 
all that can sully my past life. Spare me the task < 
teUing you beforehand her pitiless remarks. Faf iron 
what tdents I may boast disarming her, they an 
greatest errors in her eyes. She cannot feel their c] 
she only sees their danger : whatever is unlike the deniiii 
she herself chose seems useless, if not culpable. Til 
poetry of the heart to her appears but an impertinenM 
which usurps the right of depreciating common sent 
It is in the name of virtues I respect as much as you i 
that she will condemn my character and fate. Oswald 
ahe will call me unworthy of you." — " And how shoul 
1 hear that.^" interrupted he: "what virtues dare sfa 
rale above your generosity, jour frankness ? No, heavenl] 
creature ! be common minds judged by common rules ; b 
shame befall the being you have loved who does not mo 
revere than even adore you. Peerless in love and truth 
Corinne ! my firmness faUs ; if you sustain me not I cai 
never fly. It is from you I must receive the power U 
pain you." — " Well," said Corinne, " there are sonu 
seconds yet ere I must recommend myself to Grod, and bq 
he will enable me to hear the hour of your departure itrikw 
Oh, OswaJd, wo love each other with deep tenderness 
i have intrusted you with all my secrets ; the facts wen 
nothing — but the most private feelings of my heart, ym 
know them all. I have not a thought that is not weddei 
ibee: if I write aught in which my soul expands, thai 
art mine inspiration. 1 address mysdf to ihee, as 1 sbal 
my latest sigh. What, then, ts my asylum if thou leaveal 
ioe? The arts will retrace thine image, music thy voicej 
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Genius, which formerly entranced my spirit, is nothing 
DOW but love, and unshiired with thee must perish. Oh, 
God ! " she added, raising her eyes to heaven, " deign but 
to hear me ! Thou art not merciless Ui our uoblest aorrows : 
t«ke back my life when he has ceased to lore : it will be 
then but suffering. He carries with him all my highett, 
loftest feelings: if be permits the lire shrined in hie bieait 
to be extinguished, wherever I may be, my life, too, will be 
quenched. Great God ! thou didst not frame me to mit- 
five ray better self, and what should I become in ceawng 
to esteem him f He ought to love ine ever — I feel he 
ought: — my affeetion should command his. Oh! heavenly 
Father ! death or his love I " 

As she concluded ihis prayer she turned to Oswald, and 
beheld him prostrated before her in strong convulsiont: 
be repelled her cares, as if his reason were entirely lost. 
Corinne gently pressed his hand, repeating to him all he 
had said to her, assuring him that she relied on his return. 
Her words somewhat composed him ; yet the nearer the 
bour of separation drew the more impossible it seemed to 
pBTL " Why," be said, " should we not go to the altar, 
and at once talie our eternal oaths?" AH tlie firmness, all 
the pride of Corinne revived at these words. Oswald had 
told her that a woman's grief once before subdued him, 
but hia love bad chilled with every sacrifice he made. 
After a moment's silence, she replied, — " No, you must 
your country and your friends before you adopt this 
resolution. 1 owe it now, my Lord, to the pangs of part- 

r, and I will not accept it." He took her hand. " At 
" he said, " f swear again my fidtb ii bound to thii 
while you preserve it, never shall another atlwn a 
over my actions ; if you at last r^ect me, tad send it 

back " — "Cease," she Interposed, '■ cease to talli of - 

fear you never felt ; I cannot be the first to break oiu 
iDcred tic, and almost blush to assure you of what you but 
too well know already." Meanwhile the time advance<l, 
Corinne turned pale at every sound. Nevil remained in 
speechless grief beside her ; at last a light gleamed through 
^e window, and the black, hearse-like gondola «tAi}'i{(:& 
the door. Corinne uUereA i Btttwa q^ ttvi^x.wA 
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fell into Oswald's arms, crying, " They are here — adi 
., — leave me — all is over!" — " Oh Goil, oh my fathcp 
he exckimed; " what do ye exact of me?" He e( 
braced and wept over his beloved, who continued, — " Gi 
it must be done — go!" — •" Let me call Th^resins," ] 
said; " I cannot leave you thus alone." — " Alone !" r| 
lepeated: "shall I not be alone till you return?" — " 
cannot quit this room ; it is impOBaihle," he ardcukted, wil 
deaiieration, — " Well," said Corinne ; " then it is I tan 
give the signal. 1 will open the door; but when I hai 
done so, spare me a few short instants." — " Yea, yea, 
he murmured, '' let us be still together, though these cru 
combats are even worse than absence." They now heai 
the boatmen calling up Lord Nevil's «ervanta; one i 
whom soon tapped at the door, informing him that ■ 
waa ready. — " All is ready," echoed Corinne, and Itne 
beside his father's portrait. Doubtless her farmer lil 
then passed in review before her; she esaggersted erei 
fault, and feared ha-self unworthy of Divine compaasioi 
though far too wretched to exist without it. >Vhen sb 
arose, she held forth her hand to Nevil, saying, — " Now 
can bid you farewell — a moment more, and, perhaps, 1 coul 
not. IVlay God protect your steps, and mine, — for 1 muci 
need his care!" Oswald flung himself once more inl 
her arms, trembUng and pale hke one prepared for torturt 
and left the room, where, perhaps, for the last time, h 
had loved, and felt himself beloved, as few have ever been 
or ever can be. 

When he disappeared, a horrid palpitation attacko 
Corinne; she could not breathe; every thing she beheb 
looked unreal ; objects seemed vanishing from her sight 
the chamber tottering as from a shock of earthquake. " 
a quarter of an liour she heard the servants compledoj 
the preparations for this journey. He was still near ; : ' 
might yet again behold him, speak to him once mo: 
but she would not trust herself. Oswald lay almost sen 
loss in the gondola; at last it rowed away; and at I 
moment Corinise fled forth to recall him ; but Tb^r^dni 
stopped her- A heavy rain was faUing, and a high wini 
arose: the house was now, indeed, shaken like a ahip t 



■ea, and Oswald had to cross the Lagune in siich weather ! 
Corinne descended, purposing to follow him, at least till 
he should land in eafety ; but it was so dark that not ■ 
iingle gondola was plying: she walked, in dreadful agi- 
tation, the narrow pavement that divides the houses from 
the water. The storm increased : she called upon the 
boatmen, who mistook her cries for those of some poor 
creature drowning, — yet no one dared approach, the wave* 
<jf the grand canal hod awollen so formidably. Corinne 
remained till daybreak in this state; meanwhile the tem- 
pest ceased. One of the gondoliers brought word from 
Oswald that he had crossed securely. That moment was 
alratMI a happy one ; and it was some hours ere the un- 
fortunate creature again felt the full weight of absence, or 
(oluutaled the long days which but anxiety and grief might 
henceforth occupy. 



I CHAPTER IV. 

DvRiNO the first part of his journey, Oswald was frequently 
DD the point of returning ; but the motives for perseverance 
fanquiBhed this desire. We make a solemn step towards the 
limits of Love's empire, after we have once disobeyed him — 
the dream of bis resJEtlessness is over. On approaching Eng- 
land, all Oswald's homefelt recollections relumed. The 
jeti he had passed abroad had no connection with nny 
Other era of his life. A glorious apparition had charmed 
fait fancy, but could not change the tastes, the opinions, of 
which his existence had been, till then, composed. He 
n^Mued kimitlf; and though regret prevenlt-d his yet 
feeling any delight, his thoughts began to steady from 
the llaliiD intoxication which had unsettled them. No 
MOner had he landed than bis mind was struclc with the 
ease, the order, the wealth, and industry he looked on ; the 
habits and inclinations to which he was bom waked with 
Btore force than ever. 

Id aland where men bare so much dugti,\\^,«i\&'«<svKm 
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M much virtue, where domestic peace b the halts of publiA 
welfare, Oswald could but remember Italy to pity her« 
He BBw the stamp of human reason upon all things; 
had lately found, in social Ufe as in state iuBlitudo _ 
nothing but confuBion, weakncES, and ignorance. Paintiiig 
and poetry gave place in his heart to freedom and tff^^ 
morals; and, much as he loved Corinne, he gently Uamed 
her for wearying of a race ao wise, so noble. Had he lefl 
her imaginative land for one of bare frivolity, he woo 
have pined for it atUl; but now he exchanged the vagH* 
yearoingB after romantic rapture, for pride in the truest 
IJesBinga — security and independence. He returned l~ - 
career that suits man's mind — action that Las an ai 
Reverie may be the heritage of women, weak and reigned 
from their birth; but man would win what he desiresi 
his courage irritates him against his fate, unless he c 
direct it by his will. In London, Oswald met his eai 
friends: he heard that language so condensed in power, 
that it seems to imply more thoughts than it esplaini 
Again he saw those serious counlenances that kindle o 
that melt so suddenly, when deep affections triumph ore 
their habit of reserve. He once more tasted the plcasur 
of nuking discoveries in the human heart, there by de 
grees revealed to the observant eye. He felt himself ii 
his own land, and those who never left it know not b] 
how many links it is endeared to them. The image c 
Corinne mingled with all these impressions ; and the mot 
reluctant he felt to leave his coimtry, the more he widi 
to marry, and fix in Scotland with her. He 
impatient to embark that he might return the soi 
the expedition was suspended, though still hable to h^ 
ordered abroad immediately. No officer, therefore, coul4 
dispose of his time even for a fortnight. Lord Nevil 
doubly felt his separation from Corinne, having neither 
leisure nor liberty to form or follow any dedded plaDk 
He passed six weeks in London, fretted by every moment 
thus lost to her. Finally, he resolved to b^uiie his in 
patience by a abort visit to Northumberland, and, by ii 
fluencing Lady Bdgarmond to recognise the daughter oC 
her late lord, contradict the report of her death, and th« 
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unfavourable insinuationa of ihe papers; for he longed ti 
tender her the rauk and respect so (horoughly her liue. 



CHAPTER V. 



Obwald reflected with emotion thai he was aljout to behold 
the scene in which CorJnne had passed so many years. He 
felt embarraaied by the necessity of infomiing Lady Edgor- 
mond that he could not make Lucy big wife. The north 
of England, too, reminded him of Scotland, and the memory 
of his father was never absent from his mind. 

When he reached Lady Edgarmand's estate, he was 
■truclc by the good taile which pervaded its grounds ; and, 
as the raistresB of the mansion was not ready to receive 
him, he walked awhile in the park: through its foliage he 
beheld a youthful and elegant ligure reading with much 
attention. A beautiful fair curl, escaping from her bonnet, 
told him that this was Lucy, whom three years had im- 
proved horn child to woman. He approached her, bowed, 
and forgetting where he waa, would have imprinted a re- 
apectfii] kiss upon her hand, after the Italian mode ; but 
the young lady drew back, and, bluidiiDg as she courtcsied, 
repUed, " I will inform my mother, sir, that you desire to 
■ee her." She withdrew, and Nevil remaned awed by the 
modest air of that angelic face. Lucy hud just entered her 
■xteenth year; her features were extremely delicate ; the 
had a little outgrown her etrengtb, as might be judged by 
her gait and mutable complexion. Her blue eyes were so 
downcast that her countenance owed its chief attraction to 
these rapid changes of colour, nhich alone betrayed her 
fbelinga. Oswald, since be had dwelt in the south, had 
never beheld this ipecies of expression. He reproached him- 
vM for having accosted her with such familiarity ; and, as he 
jbllowed her to the Castle, mused on the perfect innocencs 
of a girl who had never left her mother, nor felt one emo- 
tion Mronger than filial tenderness. Lady Edgarmond waa 
alone when ibe received him. He had seea hnt v«i«x.. 
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some years before, without any particular notice ; 1 
he observeU her carefully, compiriag her iviih the 
tiona of Corinne. He found them correct in many respecl 
yet he thought that he detected more Bensibility than ■ 
had done, not being accuetamed, like himself, to guess wl 
such self-regulated phyaiognomiea conceal. His first anxU 
was on Corinne'a account, and he began the conversatii 

by praising Italy. " It is an amusing residence for n 

»etumed Lady Edgarmond ; " but I siiould be very son 
if any woman, in whom I felt an interest, conld long 1 
pleased with it." — " And yet," continued Osnald, alre&d 
hurt by this ineinuation, " I found there the most i" 
tinguished woman I ever met." — " Probably, as to mei 
attainments ; but an honourable man seeks other qualiiic 
in the companion of his life." — " And be would Sdi 
them !" he said warmly : he wight have made his m 
clear at once, but that Lucy entered, and said a few * 
apart to her mother, who replied aloud, " No, my deai 
you cannot go to your cousin's to-day. Lord NevU dine 
liete." Lucy blushed, seated herself beside her mother 
and took up her embroidery, from whidi she never niset 
her eyes, nor did she nttei a syllable. Nevil was alniOE 
angry : it was most probable that Lucy knew there had beel 
some i<]ea of their union : he remembered all Corinne bat 
said on tie probable effects of tlie severe education Laiiji 
Edgarmond would give her daughter. In England young 
girlE are usually more at liberty than married women : ie»at 
son and morality alike favour tlieir privileges; but Ludji 
Edgarmond would have had all females thui rigoroutdji 
secluded. Oswald could not, before Lucy, explain his ' 
leutiDns relative to Corinne ; and Lady Edgarmond I 
up a discourse on other subjects, with a firm and simpli 
good sense, that extorled his deference. He would bava 
combated her strict opinions, hut he felt th«t if he usett 
one word in a different acceptation from her own, sha 
would form an opinion which aalhing cotdil efiace ; and ha 
hesitated at this first step, so irreparable with a peraoD 
who will maJie no individual exceptions, but judges c 
thing by fixed and general rules. Dinner was announced j 
•nd Lucy ofifeted her arm to Lady Edgarmond. Oawali 



then first discovereil tliat liis liostesa walked wilb great 
difficulty. " 1 am tu fieri n°:," she said, " from « ptUiiful, 
perhaps a fatal ailment." Lucy turned pale; atid her 
raolher resmned, with a more gentle cheerfulnwB, " My 
dftughler's attention has once saved my life, and may pre- 
Berve it lonn;." Lucy bent lier head, and when she raised 
it, her lashes were Btill wet with tears ; yet she dared not 
even take her mother's hand : all had passed at the bottom 
of her heart ; and she was only conaciouB of a stranger's pre- 
tence, from the necessityof concealing her Illation. Oswald 
deeplyfell tills res trainlofherB,andhismind,so lately thrilled 
by passionate eloquence, refreshed itself by conlem plating 
M chastely simple a picture. Lucy seemed enveloped in 
mme immaculate veil, that sweetly baffled his speculations. 
During dinner she spared her mother from all fatigue — 
MTving every thing herself; and Nevil only heard her 
Toice when she oi^ed to help him ; but these common- 
place courtesies were performed with such enchanting 
grace, that he asked himself how it was possible for such 
slight actions to betray so much sou). " One must have," 
be said to hiraself, " either the genius of Corinne, that 
Burpasses all one could imagine, or this pure uncoDscious 
Inyatfry, which leaves every man free to suppose whatever 
virtues he prefers." 

The mother and daughter rose from fable: he would 
have followed them ; but her Ladyship adhered so scru- 
pulously to old customs, ihat she begged he would wait 
till they sent to let him know the tea was ready. He 
joined them in a quarter of an hour. Most part of the 
evening passed without his having one opportunity of 
■peaking to Lady Edgarmond as he designed. He was 
about to depart for the town, purposing to return on the 
morrow, when his hostess offered him a room in the castle. 
He accepted it without deliberation ; but repented his 
readiness, on perceiving that it seemed to be taken as a 
proof of his inclination towards Lucy. This was but an 
sdibtional motive for his renewing the conversation re- 
specting Cotinne. Lsdy £dgxrmon<l proposed a turn in 
the garden. Oswald offered her his arm : she looked at 
Jum Btetdfastly, and iheu said, " Thai ia rifjx^-. t. i!»a^ 
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you." Lucy resigned her parent to Nevil, but 
whispered, " Pray, my Lord, walk slowly ! " He started 
this first private intelligence with her: those pitying ii 
were just such as he might have expected frora a bt 
ahove ail earthly passions. He did not think his sens 
such a moment any treason to CorJnne. They retur 
for evening prayer, at wltich her Ladyship always t 
Bembled bcr household in the j2;rea[ halt. Most of th 
were very infirm, having served the fathers of Lord ■ 
Lady Edgarmoud, Oswald waa tbufl reminded of 
paternal home. Everyone knelt, except the matron, v 
prevented by her lameness, Ustened w " 
downcast eyea in reverent silence. Lucy was on h« 
kneea beside her parent : it was her dnty to read the seg 
vice; a chapter of the Goapel, followed by a prayer adsptai 
to domestic country life, composed by the mistress of tb 
houae : its somewhat austere expression! were contraela 
by the soft voice that breathed them. 

After blessing the king and country, the servants am 
the kindred of this family, Lucy tremblingly added 
" Grant also, O God ! that the young daughter of i" ' 
bouse may live and die with soul unsuUied by a sin 
thought or feehng that conforms not with her duty; i 
that her mother, who must soon return to thee for judgi 
meni, may have some claim on pardon for her faults, 
the virtues of her only child ! " 

Lucy said this prayer daily; but now Oswald's preienoa 
so aSected her, that tears, which she strove to conceal, 
flowed down her cheeks. He was touched with reapectfii 
tenderness, as he gazed on the almost infantine face, tha 
looked as if it still remembered having dwelt in heaven 
Its beauty, thus surrounded by age and decrepitude, was ai 
image of divine commiseration. He reflected on her lonely 
life, deprived of all the pleasures, all the flatteries, due ta 
her youth and charms : hia soul melted towards her. Thi 
mother of Lucy, too, he found a person more seve 
herself than to others. The limits of her mind i 
rather be attributed to the strength of her principles tbaq 
ta any natural deficiencies : the asperity of her character wii 
acquired from repressed impulses; and, as Corinne h ' 



!r affbction For her cliUd gained force from this eiLtreme 
control of bU others. 

By ten in tbv evening all was silent throughout the 
castle, and OswaI<l left to muse over his few last hours; 
he owned not to himself that Lucy had mode sn impreGsion 
on his heart; perhaps, as yel, this was not the case; hnt 
in apite of the thousand attractions Corinne offered lo his 
fancy, there was one class of ideas, that Lucy might have 
reigned more supremely than her slater. The image of 
domestic felicity suited better with a retreat in Northum- 
berlaud than with a coronation at ihe Capitol ; beudes, he 
remembered which of these sisters his father had selected 
for him : but he loved Corinne, was beloved by her, had 
given her his faith, and therefore persisted in bis iniendon 
of confiding this to Lady Edgannond on the morrow. He 
fell asleep thinking of Italy, but still the farm of Lucy 
flitted lightly before him. He awoke : when be slept again, 
the same dream relumed ; at last this ethereal shape 
seemed flying from him, he strove to detain her, and 
started up, as she disappeared, fearing her lost to him. 

ihe day had broken, and he left his room to enjoy a 
Wming walk. 



CHAPTER VI. 



sen. Oswald supposed that no one 
yet stirring, till he perceived Lucy already drawing 
in a balcony. Her hair, not yet fastened, was waving in 
the gale: she looked so like his dream, that for a moment 
he started, as if he had beheld a spirit ; and though soon 
ashamed at having been so affected by such a natural cir- 
cumstance, he remained for some time beneath her sialion, 
but she did not perceive him. As he pursued his walk, he 
wished more than ever for the presence that would have 
dissipated these half-formed impressions. Lucy wta an 
enigma, which Corinne'a genius couhl have solved; without 
her iid, it took a thousand changeful forma ax tua tiiJL\ul^v 
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eye. He re-entered the cirawing-roora, and found Ll 
placing her mornirig'fi work in a liltk brown frame, 
her mother's teo-talile. It was a white rose, on ita li 
stalk, finished to perlection. " You draw, then ? " he s 
— " No, my Lord," elie answered ; " I merely copy 

little I ever learnt I owe to a sister who used to give 
lessons." She sighed. — " Atid wh«t is become of her? 
asked Oswald. — " She is dead; but I shall always 
her." — He found that she, too, had been deceiyed*; I 
her confession of regret evinced so amiable a dtspoutl 
that he felt more ]ileased, more affected, than befo 
Lucy was shout to retire, remembering that ahi 
with Lord Nevil, when Lady Edganuond joined ikei 
She looked on her daughter with Kurprise and displeaiur 
and motioned her to withdraw. This first informed Oi 
wald, that Lucy had done something very extraordinary, i 
remaimng a few minutes with a man out of her mothei 
presence; and he was as raueh gratified as he would hv 
been by a decided mark of preference under other auspice 
Lady Edgarmond took her seat, and dismissed the eerraD 
who had supported her to the sofa. She was pale, and h 
lips trembled as she offered a cup of tea to Lord NevQ 
These Bymptoms increased his own embarrassment, ye^ 
animated by zeal for her he loved, he began, " Lady I" " 
garmoiid, I have often in Italy seen a female particularly 
interesting to you." — " I cannot believe it," she answi 
dryly : " no one there interests me." — " I shauM tl 
that the daughter of your husband had some claim on yoiif 
affection." — " If the daughter of my husband be indifferi 
cnt to her duties and reputation, though I surely canno 
wish her any ill, I shall be very glad to hear n< 
her." — " But," said Oswald quickly, " if the woman y 
Ladyship deserts is celebrated by die world for her 
And varied talents, will you for ever thus disdain her? '' 
— " Not the less, sir, for the abilities that weao her front 
her rightful occupations. There are plenty of a 
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, US amuse society : in our rinkj a 
woman's only becoming sUtiou is that which devote* her 
to her husband and children." — " Madatn/' rRCumed 
(Hwald, " such talents cannot exist without an elevated 
chaiBCter and a generous heart: do jou censure them for 
exienrliug the mind, and giving a more vast, more genetil 
inilueiice to virtue itself f" — " Virtue ["she repeated, with 
s bitter Eicile ; " I know not what you mean by the word, 
80 applied. The virtue of a young nomau, who flies from 
her father's home, establishes hereelf in Italy, leads tbe 
Jriett life, rereives all kinds of homage, to say no worse, 
sets an example pernicious lo others as to herself, abandon- 
ing her rank, her family, her name " — "Madam," 

interrupted Oswald, " she MtcritSced her name lo you, and to 
yonr daughter, whom alie feared to injure." — " She kuew 
tliat she dishonoured it, then," rephed (he stepmother. — 
" This is too much," raid Oswald, violently ; " Corinne 
Edgarroand will soon be Lady Nevil, and we shall tlien. 
see if you bluah to acknowlefli^i! ihe daughter of your brd. 
You confound wiib the vulgar herd a being gifted like no 
other woman — an angel of gooihiess, lender and dilGdent 
at heart, as she is sublime of soul. She may have had her 
faults, if that innate superiority that coidd not conform 
with common rules be one, but a single deed or word of 
liera might well efface them all. She will more honour ibe 
■nan she chooses to protect her than could the empress of a 
world." — "Be that man, then, my Lord!" swd Lady 
Edgarmond, making an effort to restrain her feelings : 
" satirise me as narrow minded ; nothing you say can 
change me. I understand by morality, an exact observ. 
ance of established rules ; beyond which, fine quaiities 
misapplied deserve at best tut pity." — " The world would 
have been very Elerile, my Lady," said Oswald, " had it 
always thought as you do of genius and enthutisem : human 
nature would have became a thing of mere formalities. But, 
not to continue this fruitless discubsion, 1 will only ask, if 
you mean to acknowledge your daughter. in-law, when she 
is my wife?" — " Still less on that account," answered htr 
Ladysltip: " I owe your faihtr's memory my exertions to 
prevent so fatal an union if I can."— >" Mj Uiksx. K" Vb. 
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jieawd Nevil, always agitnted by that name. — " Are yt 
ignorant," she continued, " that he refused her, ere al 
had commitled any actual fault ? foreseeing, with the peii 
feet sagacity that so characterised him, what she would on 
day become?" — "How, madam! whfttraore know youa 
thia ?'"^" Your father's letter to Lord Kdgarraond on t' 
subject," interrupted the lady, " is in the lianda of I 
old friend, Mr. Dicbson. I sent it to him, when I hea 
of your connection with thia Corinne, that you might n 
it on your return ; it would not have become me to 
it." Oswald, after a few moments' silence, resumed : • 
ask your Ladyship but for an act of jusdce, due to 
self, that is, to receive your husband's daughter a 
deserveB." — " I shall not, in any way, my Lord, o 
bate to your misery. If her present nameless and u 
troDised existence be an obstacle to your marrying her. 
God, and your father, forbid that I should reraore it ' 
— " Madam," he exclaimed, " her misfortunes are 1 
added chains that bind me to her." — " Well," replied Lad] 
Edgarmond, with an impetuosity to which she would ua 
have given way had not her own child been thus deprived 
of a suitable husband, " well, render youtsdf wretched 
then I she will be so loo; she hates this country, andl 
never will comiily with its manners: this is no theatre for 
the versiAile talents you so prize, and which render her aa< 
fastidious. She will carry you hack to Italy: you wiUi 
foftwear your friend* and native land, for a lovely fbreigner, 
I confess, bat fur one who could forget you, if yon wis! 
it. Those flighty brains sue ever changeful ; deep griefswi 
made for the women you deera so common-plwie, th 
who live but for their homes and families." This w 
perhaps, the Grst lime in her life that Lady Edgarmond 
had spoken on impulse : it liliook her weakened nerves ; and,; 
as she ceased, she sunk back, half fainting. Oswald r 
loudly for help. Lucy ran in alarmed, hastened to ret 
her parent, and cast on Nevil an uneasy look, that si 
to aay, " Is it you who have made mamma so iU ? " He felt 
this deeply, and strove to atone by attentions to Lad 
Edgarmond ; but she repulsed him coldly, bluahing t 
think that she had seemed to pride but little in her girl, bf 
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heiraying this anxiety to lecure her n reluctant briilegTooci. 
She bade Lui:y Iei.ve iheiu ; and said calmly, " My Lord. 
at all events, I beg that you will consider yourself free. 
My daughter is so young, that she is no way concerned in 
the project formed by your father and myself; hot that 
being changed, it would be an indecorum for me to receive 
you until she is married." Nevil bowed " I will con- 
tent myself, then," he said, "with writing to you on the 
fate of a person whom I can never desert." — " You are the 
master of that fate," concluded Lady Edgarmond, in ft 
■mothered voice ; and Oswald departed. In riding down 
the avenue, he perceived, at a distance, the elegant figure of 
young Lucy. He checked hia horse lo look on her once 
moTe, and it appeared that she took the earae direction \dlb 
himself. The high road passed before a summer-house, at 
the end of tlie park; he saw her enter it, and went by with 
■ome reluctance, unable to discern her; he frequently 
turned his head, and, at a point from which the road was 
best commanded, observed a slight movement among d)e 
trees. He stopped ; it ceased : uncertain whether he had 
guessed correctly, he proceeded, then abruptly rode back 
with the speed of lightning, as if he had dropped something 
by the way ; there, indeed, he saw her, on the edge of the 
lunk, and bowed respectfiiUy : she drew down her veil, 
■nd hastily concealed herself in the thicket, foi^Cting that 
she thus tacitly avowed the motive which had brought her 
there. The poor child had never felt so guilty in her life; 
utd far from thinking of simply returning Ida salute, she 
feared that the must have lost his good opinion by having 
been so forward. Oswald felt flattered by this blameless 
and timorous sincerity. " No one," thonght he, " could 
be more candid than Corinne; but then, no one better 
knew herself or others. Lucy has all to learn. Vet this 
charm of the day, could it suffice for a life? this pretty 
ignorance cannot endure ; and since we must penetrate the 
■ecreta of our own hearts at last, is not the candour which 
■urviTes such examination worth more than that which 
precedes it?" This comparison, he believed, was but an 
amusement to his mind, which could never occupy it non 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Obvald proceeded to Scotland. The effect of Li 
sence, the lentiment he still felt for Corinne, alibe ga' 
place to the emotions that awakened st the sight of leeoi 
nhere he had dwelt with his father. He upbraided Iiin 
aelf with the disaijiations in which be had spent the lai 
year; fearing that he was no longer worthy' to re-enb 
the abode he now wished he had never quieted. AIab 
after the loss of lifu'e dearest object, how can we be con 
tent with ouiaelves, unless in perfect retirement? W 
cannot mix in society without, in sume way, ne^ectini 
our worship of the dead. In vain their memory toga 
in the hewt's core ; we lend ourselves to the aelivity of th 
living, which banishes the thought of death as painful ani 
unavailing. If sohtude prolongi not our regrets, life, as i 
is, calk back the most feeling minds, renews their in 
terests, their passions. This imperious necessity is oQ' 
of the sad conditions of human nature ; and although de 
creed by Providence, that man may support the idea o 
death, both for himself and others, yet often, in lb 
midst of our enjoyments, we feel remorse at being atil 
capable of them, and seem to hear a resigned, ~ 
Toice Baking us, — " Rave you, whom I so loved, fo 
gotten me?" Oswald felt not now the despair he hi 
Bufi&red on bis first return home after his father's death, 
but a melancholy, deepened by his perceiving that timi 
had accustomed every one else to the loss he still deplored 
The servants no longer thought it their duty to apeak ol 
their ktc lord ; his place in the raidc of life was filled 
children grew up as substitutes for their sires. Oswald 
shut himself in his father's room, for lonely meditation 
' Oh, human destiny !" he sighed, " what wouldst than, 
have? so much life perish.' so many thoughts expire? 
No, no ! my only friend hears rae, yet see 
present, — our immortai spirits still commune. Oh, God ! 
be thou my guide. Those iron souls, that seem imniOTi 
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as nature^s rocks, pity not the yadUations and repentance 
of the sensitive, ^e conscientious, i^ho cannot take one 
step without the fear of straying from the right. They 
may bid duty lead them, but duty's self would vanish 
from their eyes, if Thou revealedst not the truth to their 
hearts." 

In the evening Oswald roved through the favourite 
walks of his father. Who has not hoped, in the ardour 
of his prayers, that the one dear shade would re-appear, 
and miracles be wrought by the force of love? Vain 
trust ! beyond the tomb we can see nothing. These end- 
less uncertainties occupy not the vulgar, but the nobler 
the mind the more incontrollably is it involved in specu- 
lations. While Oswald wandered thus absorbed, he did, 
indeed, behold a venerable man slowly advancing towards 
him. Such a sight, at such a time and place, took a 
strong effect; but he soon recognised his father's friend, 
Mr. Dickson, and with an affection which he never felt for 
him before. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

This gentleman in no way equalled the parent of Oswald, 
but he was with him at his death ; and having been bom 
in the same year, he seemed to linger behind but to carry 
Lord Nevil some tidings of his son, Oswald offered him 
his arm as they went up stairs; and felt a pleasure in 
paying attention to age, however little resembUng that of 
his father. Mr. Dickson remembered Oswald's birth, and 
hesitated not to speak his mind on all that concerned his 
yoimg friend, strongly reprimanding his connection with 
Corinne ; but his weak arguments would have gained less 
ascendancy over Oswald's mind than those of Lady Edgar- 
mond, had he not handed him the letter to which she 
alluded. With considerable tremor he read as follows : — - 

*' Will you forgive me, my dear friend, if I propose 
A change of plan in the union of our families ^ \K.>\ 

X 
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SOD is more than a ^eur younger than your elilest da.u{ 
ter ; will it not be belter, therefore, that he slimild m 
for the little Lucy ? I might confine myself to the mibj 
of age; but, a« 1 l<new Miss Edgarmond's when first 
named my wishes, 1 should deem myttelf wanting ij 
fidence, if I did not tell you my troe reasons for di 
That this marriage may not take place. We have knoM 
each other for twenty years, and may speak frankly of 
children, especially while they are young enough lo 
improved by our o))inions. Your daughter is a channii 
girl, but I seem to be gazing on one of those C 
beauties who, of old, enchanted and subdued the wtnli 
So not be ofl'eniled by this comparison. She i 
received from you none but the purest principles; 
certainly loves to produce an effect, and create a sensatioi) 
she has more geniua than self-love; such talents as hei 
necessarily engender a taate for display ; and I knoir n 
theatre lliat could suffice the activity of a epirit, wbof 
impetuous fancy, and ardent feelings, break through eae 
word she utters. She would inevitably wean i 
England ; for such a woman could not be happy here 
only Italy can content her. She must have that free l" 
which is guided but by fantasy : our domestic couul 
habits must thwart her every taste. A man bom in & 
liappy land ought to be in all things EngUsh, and Ailf 
the duties to which be is so fortunately called. In conn 
tries whose political intitutiuns give men such hooourabl 
opportunities for public action, the women should Uimi 
in the shade : can you expect so distinguished a person ■ 
your daughter to be satisfied willi such a lot? Take m; 
advice. Marry her in Italy: her religion and mannti 
suit that country. If my son sltould wed her, 1 am em 
it would be from love, for no one can be more engaging 
lo please her, he would endeavour to introduce toreig. 
Guatoms into bis establishment, and would soon lose K 
national cliaracler, those prejudices, if you please to c& 
them BO, wluch unite ua with each other, and TeniU 
us a body free but indissoluble, or which can only li 
broken up by the death of its last associate. My son coul 
~ ' be comfortable where hi> wife was unhappy ; be i 



I to wenkneu ; and his expatriation, if 1 lived 
to see it, would render me most misemljle ; not merely m 
deprived of my bod, Ijut as knowing him lost to tlie glory 
of serving his native knd. Is it worthy n mountaineer u 
drag on a uEeless iife amid the pleasures of Italy ? A Scot 
become the cicitbeo of his own wife, if not of u>me other 
man's? Neither the gnide nor the prop of bis family! 
I even rejoice that Oswald ii now in France, and still un- 
known to a lady whose empire over him would be loo 
great. I ilare conjure you, my dear friend, should I die 
before his marriage, do not let him meet your eldest daugh- 
ter until Lucy be of an age to fix his affections- Let him 
learn my wishes, if requiBite. 1 know he will respect 
thero — the more if I should then be removed from this 
life. Give all your attention, 1 entreat you, to his union 
with Lucy. Child la she is, her features, look, and voice, 
all express the most endearing modesty. She will be a 
true Englishwoman, and may constitute the happineai of 
my boy. If I do not live to witness their felicity, I shall 
exult over it in heaven ; and when we re-unite there, my 
■ dear friend, our prayets and benedictions will protect our 
'lildren still. " Ever yours, 



After reading this, Oswald remained silent, and left 
Mr. Dickson time to continue his long discourse without 
interruption. He admired the judgment of his friend, 
who, nevertheless, he said, was far from anticipating the 
leprebenuble life Miss Edgarmond had unce led: a mar- 
riage between Oswald and herself now, he added, would 
be an eternal insult to Lord Nevil's memory ; who, it 
appeared, during his eon's fatal residence in France, had 
passed a whole summer at Lady Edgarmond's, solacing him- 
self by superintending the education of his favourite Lucy. 
In fact, without either ardiice or forbearance, Mr. Dick- 
son attacked the heart of Oswald through all the avenue* 
of sensibility. Thns every thing conspired against the ab- 
Knt Corinne, who had no means, save letters, for reviving, 
from time to time, the tenderness of Oswald. She liai) lo 
^eonlend with hia love of country, hi& ^A x«)ni»ne, ^« 
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evliDTtations of his friends, in fuvour of rcsolutiarts e 
adopt, as they led him towards a budding beaulir, nbt 
•very charm seemed to harmonise with the calm, i ' 
hopes oft domestic lot. 



BOOK XVII. 

4 aOOTI.AKD, 



CHAPTER I. 

CoMNHB, meanwhile, had eetiled in \ villa mi tt 
Brenta : she could not quit the scenes in which she ha 
la<[ met Oswald — and also hoped that she should here n 
c^ve her letters earlier than at Rome. Prince CasM 
Forte had written, begging leave to visit her ; bat ih 
refused. The friendship existing between them con 
manded mutual confidence ; and had he striven to detad 
her from her love, — had he told her what ibe a 
often told hereelf, — that absence must decrease Nevil' 
attachment, one inconsiderate word would have been : 
dagger to her heart She wished to see no one ; yet it i 
not easy to live alone, while the soul is ardent, and it 
Hitoation Dnfortunate. The employments of solitude le, 
quire peace of mind : if that be lost, forced guety, how 
. ever troublesome, is more serviceable than meilication. I 
we could truce madneas to its source, we shonld mud] 
find that it originated in the power of one single 
which excluded all mental variety, Corinne's imi 
consumed herself, unless diverted by external 
What a life now succeeded that which die had led to 
nearly a year, with the roan of her heart's choice for e»t 
with her, as her most appreciating companion, her tendeiGi 
fnend :uid fondest lover ! Now alt was biTiQi itrouiii 
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and gloomy within her. The only interesting event was the 
arrival of a letter from him ; and the irregularity of the 
post, during winter, every day tormented her with expect- 
ations, often disappointed. Each morning she walked on the 
banks of the canal, now covered by large leaved water lilies, 
watching for the black gondola, which she had learnt to dis- 
tinguish afar off. How did her heart beat, as she perceived 
it ! Sometimes the messenger would answer, " No letters 
for you, madam," and carelessly proceed to other matters, 
as if nothing were so simple as to have tw letters : another 
time he would say, '' Yes, madam, here are some." She 
ran over them idl with a trembling hand: if the well- 
known characters of Oswald met not her eye, the day was 
terrible, the night sleepless, the morrow redoubled her 
anxiety and suspense. '• Surely," she thought, " he might 
write more frequently ;" and her next letter reproached 
his silence. He justified himself ; but his style had already 
lost some of its tenderness : instead of expressing his own 
solicitude, it seemed but attempting to dissipate hers. 
This change did not escape her: day and night would 
she reperuse a particular phrase, seeking some new inter- 
pretation on which to build a few days' composure. This 
state shattered her nerves: she became superstitidus. 
Constantly occupied by the same fear, we may draw pre- 
sages from every thing. One day in every week she went 
to Venice, for the purpose of receiving her letters some 
hours earlier : this merely varied the tortures of waiting ; 
and in a short time she conceived as great a horror for 
every object she encountered on her way, as if they had 
been the spectres of her own thoughts, re-appearing clothed 
in the most dreadful aspects. Once, on entering the 
church of St. Mark, she remembered how, on her arrival 
in Venice, the idea had occurred to her that perhaps, ere 
she departed, Oswald would lead her thither to call her 
his in sight of heaven. She gave way once more to this 
illusion' ; saw him approach the altar ; heard him vow be- 
fore his God to love her for ever ; they knelt together, 
and she received the nuptial crown. The organ, then 
playing, and the lights that shone through the aisle, gave 
life to her vision; and for a momexiX t^<& i^ ti^x. '^^^ 
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tmol void of absence : but auildenlj a ilreary UHirmur s 
eeeded — she turned, mid beheld a bier brought into 
cburcb. She sta^ered ; her sight almost failed ; and fr 
that momeiit she Felt conviDCed that her love for Osw 
-would lead her but to tbe grave. 



CHAPTER II. 

Lord Nevil was now the most unhappy and irresolute i 
men. He must either break the lieart of Corinne, i 
outrage the memory of his father. Cruel alternative ! I 
escape which he called on death a thousand times a day. J 
laat be onee more resorted to his habitual procrastinatiM 
teUing liimeelf that he would go to Venice, since he cotil 
not resolve to write Corinne the truth, and make her h 
judge ; but then he daily expected that hia regiment yi 
emWk. He was free from all engagement with t,uc] 
He believed it his duty not to marry Corinne ; but i 
what other way could he pass his life with her f Coul 
he desert his country ? or bring her to it, and ruin h 
fair name for ever ? He resolved to hide from her t 
obstacles which he had encountered from her stepmotliei 
because he still hoped ultimately to surmount i' 
Manifold causes rendered his letters brief, or filled tbes 
frith subjects remote from his future prospects. Any oiK 
save Corinne, would have guessed all ; but passion render 
her at once quick-sighted and credulous. In such a eU 
we see nothing in a natural manner ; but discover what 
concealed, while blind to that which should seem clearest 
We cannot brook the idea of suffering so much withou 
some extraordinary cause ; we will not confess to ourselve 
thai such despair may be produced by the simplest circuin 
stances in life. Though Oswald pitied her, and blamei 
himself, his correspondence betrayed an irritation \ ~ ' ' 
it did not explain ; wildly reproaching her for what hi 
endured, as if she had not been far tbe moat unfortunate 
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This tone deprived her of all mastery over herself. Her 
mind was disordered by the most fatal images : she could 
not believe that the being capable of writing with such 
abrupt and heartless bitterness was the same Oswald she 
had known so generous^ so tender. She felt a resistless 
desire to see and speak with him once more. '' Let me 
hear him tell me/' she raved^ '^ that it is he who thus 
mercilessly stabs her whose least pain once so strongly 
afflicted him ; let him say so^ and I submit : but some 
infernal power seems to inspire this language ; it is not 
Oswald who writes thus to me. They have slandered me 
to him : some treachery must be exerted, or I could not 
be used thus." She adopted the resolution of going to 
Scotland, if we may so call the impulse of an imperious 
grief, which would fain alter its present situation at all 
hazards. She dared not write nor speak to any one on 
this subject^ still flattering herself that some fortunate 
change would prevent her acting on a plan which> never, 
theless^ soothed her imagination^ and forced her to look 
forward. To read was now impossible : music thrilled 
her to agony; and the charms of nature induced a reverie 
that redoubled her distress. This creature, once so ani- 
mated^ now passed whole days in motionless silence. Her 
internal pangs were but betrayed by a mortal paleness: 
her eyes were frequently fixed upon her watch^ though she 
knew not why she should wish one hour to succeed an- 
other^ since not one of them could bring her aught^ save 
restless nights and despairing days. 

One evening she was informed that a female was 
earnestly requesting to see her : she consented ; and the 
woman entered her presence dressed in black, and veiled^ 
to conceal^ as much as possible^ a face deformed by the 
most frightful malady. Thus wronged by nature^ she 
consoled herself by collecting alms for the poor ; demanding 
them nobly^ and with an affecting confidence of success. 
Corinne gave her a large sum^ entreating her prayers in 
return. The poor being, resigned to her own fate, was 
astonished to behold a person so lovely, young, rich, and 
celebrated, a prey to sorrow. '* My God, madam ! " she 
cried, '* I would you were as' calm as I !" Wl\«XT«!L^'ix«sk 
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fromsuclianobjecttochemoBt brilliantwomaiiitilcalyl A) 
the power of love h too vnat in souIb like hers. Happy , 
they who consecrate to bearen the Benliinenta do earliilf | 
can merit. That time was not yet come for poor Cnrini 
she slill deceived hereelf, still sought for bliss ; she pr«yi 
indeed, but not snbmissivel;. Her peerless taJeata, ) 
glory they had won, gave her too great an interest in lu 
selil It is only by detaching our hearts from all ilje wra 
that we can renounce the thing we love. Every other ■ 
rrifiee must precede this : life may be long a desert c 
the fire that made it so is quenched. At last, in t] 
midst of this tad indecision, Cotinne received a letter fro 
Oswidd, teUing her that his raiment would embark in s 
weeks, and that, as its colonel, he could not protit by tli 
delay to vidt Venice without injuring his reputatia 
There was hut just time for Corinne to reach England, e 
he must leave it, perhaps for ever. This thought decide 
her ; she was not ignorant of her own rashness ; she jm 
herself more severely than any one else could. Pity 
then ! What woman has a right to " nasi the first stone 
at the imfortunate sister, whojustiSes not her fault, bo] 
fur no pleasure, hut Hies from one misfortune to another, 
if driven on by persecuting spirits^ Her letter to Cai 
iTorte thus conclude* : — " Adieu, my faithful protector 
Adieu, my friends in Rome ! with whom I passed «u 
joyous, easy days. It is done — all ia over. Fate bi 
stricken me, I feel the wound is mortal. I stmggle 613 
but soon shall fall. I must see Aim again. I am not an 
Kwerable fur myself. A storm is in my breast anch u 
cannot govern ; but I draw near the term at whidi k 
will cease. This is the last act of my history: it will oi 
in penitence and death. Oh, wild confusion of the bums 
heart ! Even now. while I am obeying the will of pasaoB 
I see the shades of eveniog in the distance, I hear a voic 
divine that whispers me, — ' Still these fond agitationi 
hapless wretch i the abode of endless rest awaits tbee 
Oh Goii ! grant me the presence of mine Oswald once mon 
but one last moment ! The very memory of his feature 
now is darkened by despair ; hut is there not 
heavenly in bis look ? Did not the air become 
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more brilliant, as be approached ? You^ my friend^ bave 
seen him with me^ have witnessed his kind cares^ and 
the respect with which he inspired others for the woman 
of his choice. How can I live without him ? Pardon my 
ingratitude : ought I thus to requite thy disinterested con- 
stancy ? But I am no longer worthy any blessing ; and 
might pass for insane^ had I not still the miserable con- 
sciousness of mine own madness. Farewell^ then— -yes^ 
fareweU!" 



CHAPTER III. 

How pitiable is the feeling, delicate woman^ who commits 
a great imprudence for a man whose love she knows in- 
ferior to her own ! She has but herself to be her support. 
If she has risked repose and character to do some signal 
service for her idol^ she may be envied. Sweet is the 
self-devotion that braves all danger to save a life that is 
dear to us^ or solace the distress which rends a heart re. 
sponsive to our own. But thus to travel unknown lands^ 
to arrive without being expected, to blush before the one 
beloved, for the unasked proof thus given of his power, — 
painful degradation ! What would it be if we thus in- 
volved the happiness of others, and outraged our duty to 
more sacred bonds P Corinne was free. She sacrificed 
but her own peace and glory. Her conduct was irrational, 
indeed, but it could overcloud no destiny save hers.* 
On landing in England, Corinne learnt from the papers 
/ that Lord Nevil's departure was still delayed. She saw 
no society in London except the family of a banker, to 
whom she had been recommended under a faUe name. 
He was interested in her at first sight, and enjoined his 
wife and daughter to pay her all the attentions in their 
power. She fell dangerously ill, and, for a fortnight, her 
new friends watched over her with the most tender care. 

* The Corinne* of this world care litUe how thev pain the Castel Forte& 
The mere entcem of such a man would bave been worth even the love of twenty 
OfWttkU.— Tr. 



f She heanl that Lord Nevil was in ScotlsnJ, but mo 
abortly rejoin his regiment in London. She knew ni 
kon to announce herself, its she had not written to hi) 
resjiecling her inlentiora — indeed Oswald had receive 
no letter from her for tliree months. He mentally aeciueci 
her of infideUty, as ii' he had any right to complsin. Oa 
his return to town he went first to his agents, where lit 
hoped to find letters from Italy; there were none ; and, M 
he was oiUBing over this silence, he encountered Mr^ 
Bdgarmond, who asted him for news of Cortnne. " I h 
nothing of her," he replied, irritably. — " Thftt I i 
easily understand," added Edgarmond : " these Italians 
always forget a foreigner, oa;:e out of sight ; one ought 
never to heed it ; they would be too delight&I if ibej 
united constancy with genius : it is but fair that our own 
women should have some advantage!" He squeeaed 
Oswald's hand aa he said this, and Cook leave, as he ws 
■tatting for Walra ; hut his few words had pierced ^eir 

I hearer's heart. — " I am wrong," he said, " to wish she 

[ should regret nie, since I cannot constitute her happiness ; 

I but so soon to forget J This blights die past as well a 

Despite his father's will he had resolved not lo aee Lucjr 

nore; and even scorned himself for the impression she had^ 

I made on him. Condemned as he was to defeat the hopes of 

f Corinne, he felt that, at least, he ought to preser 

■'heart's faith inviolately hers : no duty urged him to for-- 

F'feit that. Me renewed his solicitations in her cause, hj 

letters Co Lady Edgarmond, who did not even deign to 

r tliem : meanwhile Mr. Diclaon assured him thst 

the only way of melting her to his wishes would be^ 

marrying her daughter; whose establishment, she feared, 

f Coriune might frustrate, if she resumed her name, 

:eived by her family. Fate had hitherto spared her 
; pang of suspecting Oswald's interest in her si 

■ Kevcr was she herself more worthy of him than i 
I During her illness, the canilid, simple beings by whom 

■ she was surrounded had given her a sincere taste 
l£nglish habita and manners. The few persons she b 

re any thing but distinguished, yeCpossesBedanestimsblo 
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strength and justice of mind. Their affection for her was 
less professing than that to which she had heen accustomed, 
but evinced with every opportunity by fresh good offices. 
The austerity of Lady Edgarmond^ the tedium of a small 
country town, had cruelly misled her^ as to the kindness, 
the true nobility to be found in the country she had aban. 
doned: unluckily she now became attached to it under 
such circumstances that it would have been better for her 
own peace bad she never been untaught her dislike. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The banker's family, who were for ever studying how to 
prove their friendship, pressed Corinne to see Mrs. Siddons 
perform Isabella, in the Fatal Marriage, one of the char- 
acters in which that great actress best displayed her ad- 
mirable genius. Corinne refused for some time : at last 
she remembered that Lord Nevil had often compared her 
manner of recitation with that of Mrs. Siddons ; she was 
therefore anxious to see her, and, thickly veiled, went to 
a small box, whence she could see all, herself unseen. 
She knew not if Oswald was in London, but feared to be 
recognised by any one who might have met her in Italy. 
The commanding beauty and deep sensibility of the heroine 
so rivetted her attention, that, during the earliest acts, her 
eyes were never turned from the stage. 

English declamation is better calculated than any other 
to touch the soul, especially when such fine talents give it 
all its power and originality. It is less artificial, less con- 
ventional, than that of France. The impressions produced 
are more immediate — for thus would true despair express 
itself: the plots and versification of English dramas too 
are less remote from real life, and their efiect more heart- 
rending. It requires far higher genius to become a great actor 
in France, so little liberty being left to individual manner, 
80 much influence attached to general rules (4) ; but in 
England you may risk any thing, if ine^\x«^ Vr^ ^^^^sso^ 
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Tbe long proans ihtC a|>peir ridiculouB if describeil, i 
dtOK shudder who licar them. Mrs. Siddons, the ino«t 
nobl; ntuinered wuman who ever adorned a tlieativ, ] 
none of ber dignity by prosCradng herself on the earlb. 
There is no action but may become graceftil, if prompted 
by an impulBe, which riEefi from the depths of the breast, 
and lords it over the mind which conceives il, still ffion 
than over its witnesBea. Various natioos have tbeir 
dififerent >tylM of tragic acting, but the expressioti a£ 
grief is understood from one end of the world to the other; 
and, from the savage to the king, there is eome aimiUnty. 
between al! men while they are really suffering. 

Between the fourth and fifth acts, Corinne obser*ed 
that all eyes were turned towards a box, in which ehe be- 
held Lady Edgarmond and her daughter : she could not 
doubt that it was Lucy, much as the last seven y ears had 
embellisheil her form. The death of a rich relation had 
obliged Lady Bdgarmond to visit London, and settle tike 
tUCMBaion of his fortune. Lucy was more dressed tliaii 
usual*; and it was long since so beauteous a girl bad b 
seen, even in Enghnd, where the women ore so lovdy, 
Coriime felt a melancholy surprise: she thought it imposailde 
for Oswald to resist that cuunteiinnce. On comparing hen^' 
with her aiiter she was so conscious of her own inferiority^ 
that she exaggeraled (if such exaggeration be pos^ble) ^ 
chann of that fair complexion, chose golden curls, and in- 
nocent blue eyes — that image of life's spring ! She felt 
almost degraded in setting her own mental acquirements in 
competition with gifts thua lavished by Heaven itsdf. 
Suddenly, in an op)>oBite box, she perceived Lord Niivil, 
whose gaze was fixed on Lucy. What a moment for 
Corinne 1 She once more beheld that face, for which ahe 
had so long searched her memory every instant, aa if tlie 
image could be elf need — she beheld it again — absorbed 
by the beauty of artoiber. Oswald could not guess the 
presence of Corinne ; but if his eyes had even wandered 

• If RngllihwR 
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towards her^ she mighty from such a chance^ have drawn 
a happy omen. 

Mrs. Siddons re-appeared, and Lord Nevil looked but 
on her. Corinne breathed again, trusting that mere cu- 
riosity had drawn his glance towards Lucy. The tragedy 
became every moment more affecting; and the fair girl 
was bathed in tears, which she strove to conceal, by re- 
tiring to the back of her box. Nevil noticed this with 
increased interest. At last the dreadful instant came 
when Isabella, laughing at the fruitless efforts of* those 
who would restrain her, stabs herself to the heart. That 
despairing laugh is the most difficult and powerful effect 
which tragic acting can produce; its bitter irony moves 
one to more than tears. How terrible must be the suffer- 
ing that inspires so barbarous a joy, and, in the sight of 
our own blood, feels the ferocious pleasure that one might 
experience when taking full revenge upon some savage 
foe. It was evident that Lucy's agitation bad alarmed 
her mother, who turned anxiously towards her. Oswald 
rose, as if he would have flown to them; but he soon 
reseated himself, and Corinne felt some relief; yet she 
sighed, — '^ My sister Lucy, once so dear to me, has a 
feeling heart ; why should 1 then wish to deprive her of a 
blessing she may enjoy without impediment, without any 
sacrifice on Oswald*s part ? " 

When the play concluded, Corinne stayed until the 
parties who were leaving the house had gone, that she 
might avoid recognition : she concealed herself near the 
door of her box, where she could see what passed near 
her. As soon as Lucy came out, a crowd assembled to 
look on her ; and exclamations in praise of her beauty were 
heard from all sides, which greatly embarrassed her : the 
infirm Lady Edgarmond was ill able to brave the throng, 
in spite the cares of her child, and the politeness shown 
them both ; but they knew no one, therefore no gentleman 
dared accost them. Lord Nevil, seeing their situation, 
hastened to offer each an arm. Lucy, blushing and 
downcast, availed herself of this attention. They passed 
dose by Corinne, whom Oswald little suspected of wit- 
nessing a sight so painful : he was proud of thu& ^jwj^^v 



I ing one of llic hamleovneat fiirls in England tbrougli 
M adrnirers wiiu followed her steps.* 
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CHAPTER V. 

ConiNNB retumeil to her dwelling in cruel ilisqi 
knowing what Elepx to lake, liow to apprise Nevil of hf 
arrival, nor what to say in defence of ber motives ; f 
every instant decreased her confidence in his love : son 
times it seemed as if the nian she sought to see again wi 
Eome passionately belovttd stranger, who could not ev 
recognise her. She sent to his house the next evetuc 
and was informed that he had gone to Lady Edgarmond' 
the same answer was brought her on the following da] 
with tidings that her Ladyship was ill, and would 
to Northumberland on her recovery. Coriane 
for her removal ere she let Oswald know she was ii 
land. Every evening she walked by her stepmother' 
residence, end saw his carriage at its door. An in. 
expresBible oppression seized on her heart; yet she dail; 
persevered, and daily received the same shock. She txit 
however, in supposing that Oswald was there as the anil 
of Lucy. 

As he led Lady Edgarmond to her carriage, after thi 
play, she told hiin that Corinne was concerned in l' 
Hill of their late kinsman ; and begged that he woi 
write to Italy on the arrangements made in tins afi&iri 
As Oswald promised to call, he fancied he felt 
hand of Lucy tremble. Corinne's silence persua 
liim that he was no longer dear to her ; and the ej 
tion of this young girl gave him the idea that she 
interested in him. Yet he thought not of breaking 
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promiBe to Corinne : the ring she held wan a pledge tltai 
be would never marry another without her consent. He 
Bought her Btepmolher next day, merely on her account ; 
but Lady Edgarmond was eo ill, anil her daughter so un- 
easy at finding herself in London without another relative 
near her, without even knowing to what physician she 
should apply, that, in duty to llle A-Jends of his father, 
Oswald felt he ought to devote hi» titne to their service. 
The cold, proud Lady Eklgarinond had never softened so 
much aa she did now ; letting him viait her every day 
without his having said a word that could be construed 
into a proposal for her daughter, whose beauty, rank, and 
fortune rendered her one of the first matches in England. 
Since her appearance in public, her address had been 
eagerly enquired, and her door bedeged by the nobility ; 
yet her mother went no where, — received no one but Lord 
Nevil. Coidd he avoid feeling flattered by this silent aod 
delicate generosity, which trusted him without conditions, 
without complaint ? yet every time he went did he fear 
that his presence would be interpreted into an engagement. 
He would have ceased to go thither as soon u Corinne'i 
business was settled ; but that Lady Edgaimond under- 
went a relapse, more dangerous than her first attack ; and 
had she died, Lucy would have had no ftiend beside her 
but himself. She ha<i never breathed a word that could 
assure him of her preference ; yet he fancied he delected 
it in the light but sudden changes of her cheek, the abrupt 
fallof her lashes, and the rapidity of her breathing. He stu- 
died her young heart with lender interest; and her reserve 
left him always uncertiun as to the nature of her sen- 
timents. The highest eloquence of passion cannot entirely 
satisfy the fancy: we desire something beyond it; and 
not finding that, must either cool or sate ; while the faint 
light which we perceive through clouds, long keeps our 
curiosity in suspense, and seems to promise a whole future 
of new discoveries : this expectation is never gratified ; 
for when we know what all this mystery hid, its chann 
is gone, and we awake to regret the candid impulses of a 
more animated diaracier. How then can we prolong the 
hMTt's encbantineni, since doubt and coii&LEa(K,n-'¥2m« 
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and misery, »Hke destroy it in the end? TheseS 
joys helonj; not lo our fate ; they never cnias oti 
save to remind us of our iniinortttt origin and hopes. 
' Lsdy Edgarmond was belter; and talked of departinf 
in two days, for her estate in Scotland, near that of Lon 

■ Nevil, nhjther he hud purpoeed going before the embuk 
aliou of his regiment: she anticipaied liis proposiag n 
accompany her, but he said nothing. Lucy gazed on hia 
in silence for a moment, then hsetily rase, and went H 
the nindoiT : on some preltxt Nevil shortly followed het, 
and fancied that her lids were wet with tears: he sigfac^ 
and the forgeifulness of which he had accueed Coriniu 
returning to his memory, he luked himself vrhethcx tbk 
young creature might not prove more capahlc of coostanl 
love? He wished to atone for the pain he had inflicted 
It is deUghtful lo rekindle smiles on a i^onntenaiice s 
nearly infantine. Grief is out of place, where even rfc 
flection has yet left no trace. There was (o be a r 
in Hyde Park on the morrow ; he therefore < 
Lady Edgarmond to drive there with her daughter, a 
afterwartk permit his taking a ride with Lucy beside \ 
carriage. Miss Edgarmond had once said that she gm 
wished to mount a horse, and looked at her mother w 
appealing submiEBion : after a little deliberation, the I 
valid held out her wasting hand lo Oswald, saying, — " 
you request it, my Lord, J consent." These words so alanneil 
him, that he would have abandoned his own proposal; b 
that Lucy, with a vivacity she had never before beCrmyed^ 
took her mother's hand, and kissed it gratefully. He bk~ 
not the courage to deprive an innocent being, who led ■ 
lonely a life, of an amusement she so much desired. 

I Fob a fortm'ght Corinne had endured the severest anxiety ; 
every morning she hesitated whether she should write ta 
Oswald ; every evening she bad the iimpresuble grief of 
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knowing that he was with Lucy. Her sufferings made 
her daily more timid: she hlushed to think that he 
might not approve the step she had taken. '' Perhaps," 
she often said, '' all thought of Italy is banished from 
his breast : he no longer needs in woman a gifted mind 
or an impassioned heart; all that can please him now 
is the angelic beauty of sixteen, the fresh and diffident 
soul that consecrates to him its first emotions." Her 
imagination was so stricken with the advantages of her 
young sister that she was abashed, disarmed, depreciatingly 
disgusted with herself. Though not yet eight-and-twenty, 
she had already reached that era when women sadly dis- 
trust their power to please. Her pride and jealousy con. 
tending, made her defer from day to day the dreaded yet 
desired moment of her meeting with Oswald. She learnt 
that his regiment would be reviewed, and resolved on being 
present. She thought it probable that Lucy would be 
there : if so, she would trust her own eyes to judge the 
state of Nevii*s heart. At first she thought of dressing 
herself with care, and suddenly appearing before him ; but 
at her toilet, her black hair, her skin slightly embrowned by 
the Italian sun, her prominent features, all discouraged her. 
She remembtred the ethereal aspect of her sister; and, 
tlu-owiug aside her rich array, assumed a black Venetian 
garb, covered her head and figure with the mantle worn in 
that country, and threw herself into a coach. In Hyde 
Park she found groups of gentlemen, attired with simple 
elegance, escorting dieir fair and modest ladies. The 
virtues proper to each tex seemed thus to meet. Scarcely 
was she there ere she beheld Oswald at the head of his 
corps : its men looked up to him with confidence and de- 
votion. The uniform lent him a more imposing air than 
usual, and he reined his charger with perfectly graceful 
dexterity. The band played pieces of music at once proud 
and sweet, which seemed nobly enjoining the sacrifice of 
life : among them " God save the King," so dear to £nglish 
hearts ; and Corinne exclaimed, " Respected land ! which 
ought to be my own ! why did I ever leave thee ? What 
matters more or less of personal fame, amid so much tx>a& 
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merit? anil what glory could equal that of being c»! 

Lonl Nevil's worthy wife ? " 

The martial itiatrumenla recalled to her mind the pe 
he must brave bo booh. Unseen by him she gazed throe 
her tears, aighing, " Oh, may lie live, though it be not 
me ! My God ! it is Oswald only I implore thee 
preserve ! " At this moment Lady Edgarraond'a eoRii 
drove up, Nevil bowed respectfully, and lowered the p« 
of his sword. No one who looked on Lucy but adnil 
her: Oswald's glances pierced the heart of CoKnne: t 
knew their meaning wdl, for such had once been bent 
her. The borees be had lent to Lady Edgamiond past 
to and fro with exquisite speed, wliile the equipage 
Corinne was drawn after these flying coursers almost 
slowly m a hearae. " Jt was not thus," she ttuni^ 
" that 1 approached the Capitol : no ; he has daubed i 
from my car of triumph into an abyss of misery. I ]fl 
him, and the joys of hfe are lost. I love him, and I 
gifts of nature fade. Pardon him, oh, my God ! when 
am gone." Oswald was now dose to her veliicle. T 
Italian dress caught his eye, and he rode round, in hoi 
of beholding the face of this unknown. Her heart b 
violently ; and all her fear was that she should faint a; 
be discovered ; but she restrained her feelings i and XiC 
Nevil relinquished the idea which beset him. When t 
review was over, to avoid again attracting bis attention, s 
alighted, and retired behind the trees, so as not to be sbservi 
Oswald then went up to Lady Etlgannond, and chm* 
her a very gentle horse, which liis servants had broag 
thither for Lucy : her mother bade him be very earel 
of her. He dismounted, and, hat in hand, coiivcri 
through the carriage door with so ft-eling an c 
that Corinne eould attribute this regard for the 
nothing less than an attachment for tlie daughter. Lui 
left the carriage: a riding habit charmingly defined t 
elegant outline of her figure : she wore a black hat wi 
white plumes, — her fair sitken locks floating furily sbct 
her smiling face. Oswald placed his hand as her slej 
she bad expected this service from a domestic, and bluab 
at receiving it from him ; but be insisted, and, at last, d 
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set her little foot in his hand^ then sprung so lightly to 
her saddle, that she seemed one of those sylphid shapes 
which fancy paints in colours so delicate. She set <ffat a 
gallop, Oswald followed, never losing sight of her : once the 
horse made a false step : he instantly checked it, examining 
the hit and hridle with the most kind solicitude. Shortly 
afterwards the animal ran away. Oswald turned pale as 
death, spurring his own steed to an incredihle fleetness ; in 
a second he overtook that of Lucy, leaped from his seat^ 
and threw himself before her. She shuddered in her turn 
lest she should harm him ; but with one hand he seized her 
rein, supporting her with the other, as she gently leant 
against him. 

What more needed Corinne to convince her of Oswald's 
love for Lucy ? Did she not see all the signs of interest 
which formerly he lavished on herself? Nay, to her 
eternal despair, did she not read in his eyes a more re. 
vering deference than he had ever shown to her ? Twice 
she drew the ring from her finger, and was ready to break 
through the crowd, that she might throw it at his feet: the 
hope of dying in this effort encouraged her resolution ; but 
where is the woman, even bom beneath a southern sky, 
who does not tremble at attracting the attention of a 
crowd ? She was returning to her coach ; and, as she crossed 
a somewhat deserted walk, Oswald again noticed the black 
figure he before had seen ; and it now made a stronger 
impression on him than at first : he attributed his emotion 
to remorse, at having, for the first time, felt his heart 
faithless to the image of Corinne ; yet he resolved on start- 
ing for Scotland, as his regiment was not to embark for 
some time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Froh tltis RiotDent Coiinne's reason was affected, snd I 
gtrengtfa. decayed. She began s letter tA Lord Nerjl, fi 
of bitter upbraidings, and then tore it up. " What > 
reproaches ? " she thought : " could love be the □ 
most generous of our sentimenta, if it were not involutitary 
Another face, another Totce, command the secret of h 
heart: all is said that can be said-" She began 
new letter, depicting the monotony he would find i 
union with Lucy ; essayed to prove that without a perflM 
harmony of soul and mind no happiness could last ; 
she destroyed this paper more liastily than the othe 
" If he already knows not my opiniona, I cannot teat 
him now," she said ; " besides, ought 1 to speak thus i 
my sister ? is she so greatly my inferior as I think f i 
if she be, la It for me, who, like a mother, pressed ber i 
childhood to ray heart, to point out her deftwencies ? i 
no ! we moat not thus value our own inclinations above ■ 
price. This life, full as it is of wishes, must have end 
and even before death meditation may wean us from i 
selfishness." Once more she resumed her pen, to tell tn 
of her misery ; yet, in expressing it, she felt aach pity A 
herself, that her tears Bowed over every word. " Ho, 
the said again, " I cannot send this : if he reaisted it, 
should hate him ; if he yielded, how know I but it won] 
be by a sacrifice !* even after which he would be twunU 
by the memory of another. I had better see him, ipel 
with liim, and return his ring." She foliled it in paper, a 
which she only wrote, " You are free;" and, putting it i 
her boBoro, awidted the evening ere she could apptoad 
In open day ahe would have blushed before all she net 
and yet she sought to anticipate the moment of his visit t 
Lady Edgarmond. At six o'clock, therefore, she set ford 
trembling like a condemned criminal, — we so much f< 
those we love, when once our confidence is lost. The ot 
ject of a passionate affiiclvnw va in the n-ju* of is 
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either her surest protector or most dreaded master. Co- 
rinne stopped her equipage at Lord Nevil's door^ and in 
a hesitating voice asked the porter if he was at home ; 
hut the man replied, — " My Lord set out for Scotland half 
an hour ago^ madam." This intelligence pressed heavily 
on her heart : she had shrunk from the thought of meeting 
Oswald, hut her soul had surmounted that inexpressible 
emotion. The effort was made : she believed herself about 
to hear, his voice, and now must take some new resolution 
ere she could regain it ; wait some days longer, and stoop 
to one step more. Yet, at all hazards, she must see him 
again; and the next day she departed for Scotland. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

£be quitting London, Nevil again called on his agents; 
and, on finding no letter from Corinne, bitterly asked 
himself if he ought to give up the certainty of permanent 
domestic peace for one who perhaps no longer remembered 
him. Yet he decided on writing once more^ to enquire 
the cause of this silence, and assure her, that, till she sent 
back his ring, he would never be the husband of another. 
He completed his journey in a very gloomy mood, loving 
Lucy almost unconsciously, for he had, as yet, scarcely 
heard her speak twenty words — yet regretting Corinne, 
and the circumstances which separated him from her, by 
fits yielding to the innocent beauty of the one^ and re- 
tracing the brilliant grace or sublime eloquence of the 
other. Had he but known that Corinne loved him better 
than ever, that she had quitted every thing to follow him, 
he would never have seen Lucy more ; bat he believed him- 
self forgotten, and told his heart that a cool manner might 
oft conceal deep feelings. He was deceived. Impassioned 
spirits must betray themselves a thousand ways : that 
which can always be controlled must needs be weak. 

Another event added to his interest in Lucy. lii. icfc- 
taming to his estates he passed so near Yiex xcvnX^iCiKt %> ^«x 
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curioaty urged him W visit it. He asked to be shown 
room in which Miss Edgannond usually stuilied : ti i 
filled by remembrances of tlie lime bia fatlier had paw 
there during his own absence in Franoe. On the a 
where, a few months before his death, the late Lord Ni 
had given her lessons, Lucy had erected a marble pedetl 
on which was graven, " To the memory of taj tect 
father." A book lay on the table. Oswald opened it, a 
found a coliection of his father's thoughts, who in the fl 
page had written, " To her who has solaced me in i 
Horrows ; the maid who^ angelic soul will constitute ) 
glory and happiness of her husband." With whatemod 
Oswald read theee hnes ! in which the opinion of the i 
vered dead was so warmly expressed. He interpreted Lut^ 
silence on this subject into a delicacy which feared to e 
tort bis vows by any idea of duty. " It was she, then 
he cried, " who softened the pangs I dealt him ; and atu 
1 desert her while her mother is dyinp, and she hag i 
comforter but myself ? Ah, Corinne 1 brilliant and admiii 
as thou art, thou dost not, libe Lucy, stand in need of oi 
devoted friend!" Alasl she was no longer briUiaot, I 
longer admired, wandering from town to town, widw 
overtaking the being for whom she had lost ail, and vhoi 
she could not forget. She was taken ill at an inn half wj 
between London and Edinburgh, and, in spite of all hi 
efforts, unable to continue her journey. She often thi 
during her long nights of suffering, that if she died 
none but Therreina would know the name to inscribe npc 
her tomb. What a changed fate for the woman who eou 
not leave her house in Italy without being followed by 
ho9t of worshippers? Why should one single feeling lln 
despoil a whole life } After B week of intense igany, d 
resumed her route: so many painful fears mingled sril 
the hope of seeing Oswald, that her expectation was but 
sad anxiety. She designed to rest a few hours on bi 
father's land, where his tomb hail been erected, ner* 
having been there since; indeed, she only spent one mouA 
on this esinle with Lord Bdgarmond, the happiest portioH 
of her stay in England. These recollections inspired her 
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with a wish to revisit their scene. She knew not that her 
stepmother was there akeady. Some miles from the 
house^ perceiving that a carriage had heen overturned^ she 
stopped her own^ and saw an old gentleman extricated from 
that which had hroken down^ much alarmed hy the shock. 
Corinne hurried to his assistance, and offered him a share 
of her conveyance to the neighbouring town : he accepted 
it gratefully, announcing himself as Mr. Dickson : she re. 
mcmbered that Nevil had often mentioned that name, and 
directed the conversation to the only subject which inter- 
. ested her in life. IVf r. Dickson was the most willing gossip 
in the world ; and ignorant who his companion was^ be. 
lieved her an English lady, with no private interest in the 
questions she asked, therefore told her all he knew most 
minutely : her attentions had conciliated him ; and, in return, 
he trusted that his confidence might entertain her. He 
described how he had informed Lord Nevil of his parent's 
wishes, and repeated an extract from the late lord's letter, 
often exclaiming^ " He expressly forbade Oswald's mar- 
riage witli this Italian, — and they cannot brave his will 
without insulting his memory." Mr. Dickson added, that 
Oswald loved Lucy, was beloved by her ; that her mother 
strongly desired their union, but that this foreign engage- 
ment prevented it. " How ! " said Corinne, striving to 
disguise her agitation : " do you think that the sole barrier 
to his happiness with Miss Edgarmond ? " — ''I am sure 
of it," he answered, delighted with her enquiries. " It is 
but three days since Lord Nevil said to me, ' If I were 
free, I would marry Lucy.' *' — " If he were free !" sighed 
Corinne. At that moment the carriage stopped at the 
hotel to which she had promised Mr. Dickson her escort. 
He thanked her, and begged to know where he might see 
her again. She wrung his hand^ without power to speak, 
and left him. Late as it was, she resolved that evening to 
visit the grave of her father. The disorder of her mind 
rendered this sacred pilgrimage more necessary than ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ladv EnoAnMOKD hail been two days on her estate, i 
that night, she had invited idl her neighbours and ter 
snd thtre wag Oswald with Lucj, when Corinne arriTedi 
8he saw manj' carriages in the avenue; and alighted a 
the spot where her father had once treated her with mel 
teriilemess, What a contrast between those dajs, irha 
she had thought herself so unfortunate, and her j 
situation ! Thus are we punished fur our fancied woes, by 
real calatnitieB, which but too well teach us what IniS 
sorrow means. Corinne bade her servant ask the cause rf 
all [his light and bustle. A domestic replied, " Lady Edi 
garmond gives a ball to-night ; which my masterj Lm^ 
Nevil, has opened with the heiress." Corinne shuddered { 
but a painful curiosity prompted her lo approach the plai 
where so much misery threatened her; and motioning fol 
her people to withdraw, she entered the open gates alone; 
the obscurity permitted her to walk the park unseen. ] 
was ten o'clock. Oswald had been Lucy's partner in thai 
Knglish country dances, which they recommence five or b:_ 
tiroes in the evening, — the same gentleman always dani^f 
with the same lady, and the greatest gravity cometiniei 
reigning over this party of pleasure. Lucy danced nobly', 
but without vivacity. The feeling which absorbed bei 
added to her natural Eeriousncss : as the whole countj 
was inquisitive to know whether she lovcil Oswald, 1 
unusually observant looks she met prevented hw e\ 
.Taising her eyes to his ; and her embarrassment wu ■ucb, 
that she could scarcely hear or see any thing. This de«ply 
affected him at first ; but as it never varied, he Hwn * 
to weary a little ; and compared this long range of w 

and their monotonous music, with the animaled 

i and graceful dances of Italy. Tliese reilections plunged 

reverie ; and Corinne might yet liave t 
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some moments of happiness could she have guessed his 
thoughts ; hut^ like » stranger on her paternal soil^ alonr ^ 
though so near the man she had hoped to call her hushand^ 
she roved at hazard through the dark walks of grounds she 
once might have deemed her own. The earth seemed fail, 
ing heneath her feet ; and the fever of despair alone sup- 
plied her with strength : perhaps she might meet Oswald 
in the garden^ she thought^ though scarce knowing what 
she now desired. 

The mansion was huilt on an eminence ; a river ran at 
its hase; there were many trees on one hank ; the other was 
formed of rocks^ covered with hriars. Corinne drew near 
the water^ whose murmur hlended with the distant music : 
the gay lamps were reflected on its surface ; while the pale 
light of the moon alone irradiated the wilds on the oppo- 
site side. She thought of Hamlet^ in which a spectre 
wanders round the festal palace. One step^ and this for- 
saken woman might have found eternal ohlivion. '^ To- 
morrow^" she cried^ '^ when he strays here with a hand of 
joyous friends^ if his triumphant steps encountered the 
remains of her who was once so dear to him^ would he not 
suffer something like what I hear now ? would not his 
grief avenge me ? yet, no, no ! it is not vengeance I would 
seek in death, only repose." Silently she contemplated this 
stream, flowing in rapid regularity : fair nature ! hetter 
ordered than the human soul. She rememhered the day 
on which Nevil had saved the drowning man. " How 
good he was then ! " she wept forth, " and may he still ; 
why hlame him for my woes } he may not guess them— ^ 
perhaps if he could see me ■ ■ " She determined, in the 
midst of this fete, to demand a moment's interview with 
Lord Nevil; and walked towards the house, under the 
impulse of a newly adopted decision, which succeeds to 
long uncertainty ; hut, as she approached it, such a tremor 
seized her, that she was ohliged to sit down on a stone 
hench which faced the windows. The throng of rustics, 
assembled to look in upon the dancers^ prevented her being 
seen. Oswald, at this moment, came to a balcony, to 
breathe the fresh evening air. Some roses that grew there 
reminded him of Corinne's favourite perfume^ asvil V!k& 



MlUted. This long eotertainmeiit thed lum, aci^usionied ai 
e hnil been to her good taste and inielligence ; and he felt 
wa» only in domestic life he could find plea 
with such H companion as Luc;. All that in the least 
degree betoTiged to the world of poetry and the fine arts 
bade kim regret Corinne. While be waa in this mooil, a 

»/el]ow-guesl joined him, and hia adorer once more heard 
bitn apeak. What inexplicable sensationa are Bwaketied 
kiy the voice we love ! What a confusion of sofmess 
and of dread ! There ve impresBions of such force, that 
ow poor feeble nature in terrified at itself, while we expe- 

" Don't you think ihis a charming ball?" asked the 
gentleman. — "Yea," returned Oswald, ahstrncterlly, "yes, 
indeed ! " and he sighed. That sigh, ihat melancholy toiie, 
thrilled Corinne's heart with joy. She thought herself 
secure of regaining his, of again being understood by 
him, and rose, precipitately, to bid a servant call £.ord 
Nevil : had she obeyed her inclination, how different had 
been the destiny of both ! But at that inatant Lucy 
caine to the window ; and seeing through the darkness of 
the garden a female simply drest in white, her curiosity 
waa kindled. She leant forward, and gazed attenliTelvj 
believing that she recognised the features of her dster, 
who, she thought, had been for seven years dead. The 
terror ibis sight caused her was bo great that she rainte<L 

^^£very one hastened to her aid : Corinne could find no 

^■servant to bear her message, and withdrew into ileepi^r 

^Rwade, to avoid remark. 

H Lucy dared not disclose what had alarmed her : but as 
her mother hail, from infancy, instilled into her mind tlie 
EirongMt sense of devotion, she was persuaded that the 
image of her sister had appeared, gliding before her to 
their father's tomb, as if to reproach her for holding a fele 
in that scene ere she had fulfilled her sacred duty to hU 
honoured dust ; as soon as she was secure from observation, 
she left the ball. Corinne, astonished at seeing her alone 
ill the garden, imagined that Oswald soon would follow her, 
and that perhaps he hail besought a private meeting to ob- 
tain her leave for naming his suit to her mother. This 
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thought kept her motionless ; but she saw that Lucy bent 
her steps towards a small grove, which, she well knew, must 
lead to Lord £dgarmond*s grave ; and, accusing herself of 
not having earlier borne thither her own regrets, followed 
her sister at some distance, unseen. She soon perceived 
the black sarcophagus raised over the remains of their pa- 
rent. Filial tenderness overpowered her : she supported 
herself against a tree. Lucy also paused, and bent her 
head respectfully. Corinne was ready to discover herself, 
and, in their father's name, demand her rank and her be- 
trothed ; . but the fair girl made a few hurried steps towards 
the tomb, and the victim*s courage failed. 

There is such timidity, even in the most impetuous 
female heart, that a trifle will restrain as a trifle can excite 
it. Lucy knelt, removed the garland which had bound her 
hair, and raised her eyes to heaven with an angelic appeal : 
her face was softly illmnined by the moonbeams, and Co- 
rinne's heart melted with the purest generosity. She con- 
templated the chaste and pious expression of that almost 
childish visage, and remembered how she had watched over 
it in infancy : her own youth was waning, while Lucy had 
before her a long futurity, that ought not to be troubled by 
any recollections which she might shame at confessing, 
either before the world or to her own conscience. '* If I 
accost her," thought Corinne, '' that soul, so peaceful now, 
will be disturbed, perhaps, for ever. I have already borne 
so much, that I can suffer on; but the innocent Lucy 
would pass, in a moment, from perfect calm to the most 
cruel agitation. Can I, who have lulled her to sleep on my 
bosom, hurl her into the ocean of grief ?" Love still com- 
bated this disinterested elevation of mind, when Lucy said 
aloud, '' Pray for me, oh my father ! ** Corinne sunk on 
her knees, and mutely besought a paternal benediction on 
them both, with tears more stainless than those of love. 
Lucy audibly continued, *' Dear sister, intercede for me in 
heaven ! Friend of my childhood, protect me now \" 
How Corinne*s bosom yearned towards her, as Lucy, 
with added fervour, resumed, — '* Pardon me, father, a 
brief forgetfulness, caused by the sentiment yourself com- 
manded! I am not, sure, to blame iot \oNva%\a5S!L^'s^ 



■ to be my husband. Achieve your work ! lotpire hint 
10 select me as the partner of his life ! 1 shall never ' 
happy, &ave with him ; but my fluttering heart ahaU ti 
betray its Eecret Oh, my God ! My father, console yro 
child! raniler her worthy [he esteem of 0«iuoW.'" — "Yes^'^ 
whispered Corinne, " kind father, grant her prayer, and' 
give year other child a peaceful grave I " Thus solemnlj 
concluding the greatest effort uf wtiieh her soul was capable, 
■he took from her breast the paper which contained Os- 
wald's ring, and rapidly withilrew. She felt that in 
tending this, without letting him know where she was, the 
should break all their ties, and yield him to ber siEter. 
the presence of that tomb, she liad been more cooadous 
than ever of the obstacles wliich separated them : hei owo 
father, as well as Oswald's, seemed to condemn their loveb 
Lucy appeared deserving; of him; and Corinne, at least tta 
the moment, was proud to sscridce herself, that he inigh 
live at peace with his country, his family, and his owl 
heart. The music which she heard from the house nu 
tained her firmnees : she saw an old blind man, seated * 
the foot of a tree to listen, and begged he would preKn< 
her letter to one of the servants ; thus she escaped the ns] 
of Oswald's discovering who had brought it ; for no tmt 
could have seen her give the paper, without being asBun 
that it contained the fate of her whole life. Her looki, li 
shaking hand, her hollow voice, bespoke one of thoae awful 
moments, when destiny over-rules us, and we act but as the 
slaves of that fatality which so long pursued us. Corinne 
watched the old man, ted by his faithful dog, give ber 
letter to a servant of Nevil's, who, by chance, was canying 
others into the house. All things conspired to banish her 
last hope : she made a few steps towards the gate, turning 
her head to mark the servant's entrance. When she no ■ 
longer saw him — when she was on the high road, ilift 
lights and music lost, a deatiilike damp rose to hn brow, 
a chill ran through her frame; she tottered on, butni 
refused the task, and she fell senseless by the way, 
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BOOK XVIII. 

THE SOJOURN AT FLOREXOE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Count d'Erfeuil having passed some time in Switzer. 
land, wearied of nature 'mid the Alps, as he had tired of 
the arts at Rome, and suddenly resolved to visit England. 
He had heard that he should find much depth of thou^t 
there, and woke one morning to the conviction of that 
being the very thing he wished to meet This third 
search after pleasure had succeeded no better than its pre- 
decessors, but his regard for Nevil spurred him on ; and he 
assured himself, another ipoming, that friendship was the 
greatest bliss on earth; therefore he went to Scotland. 
Not seeing Oswald at his home, but learning that he was 
gone to Lady Edgarmond*s, the Count leaped on his horse 
to follow ; so much did he believe that he l(mged to meet 
him. As he rode quickly on, he saw a female extended 
motionless upon the road, and instantly dismounted to 
assist her. What was his horror at recognising, through 
their mortal paleness, the features of Corinne i With the 
liveliest sympathy he helped his servant to arrange some 
branches as a litter, intending to convey her to Lady Ed- 
garmond*s, when Th^resina, who till now had remained in 
her mistress's carriage, alarmed at her absence, came to 
the spot, and, certain that no one but Lord Nevil could 
have reiluced her lady to this state, b^^ged that she might 
be borne to the neighbouring town. The> Count followed 
her ; and for eight days, during which she suffered all the 
delirium of fever, he never left her. TVlxja \X ^^sk ^^ Vcv- 
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volous man who proved faithful, while the t 
incnt was breaking her bearC. This contrast struck G 
rinnc, when she recaiereil her senses, and she tlianlc 
il'Erreuil with great feeling: he replied by Btriving 
coRBole her, more capable of noble actions than of Berio 
conversation. Corinne found him useful, but could i 
niftke him her friend. She strove to recall her reason, at 
think over what had passed ; but it was long ere i 
could remember all she had done, and from what mod* 
Then, perbajis, she thought her sapriGce too great ; 
hoped, at least, to bi<l Lord Nevil a last adieu, ere she It 
England ; but the day after she regained her faculti 
chance threw a newspaper in her way, which contain* 
the following paragraph : — 

" Lady Mgarmond has lately Icamt that her stepdaugl 
who ahc believed had died in Italy, is still eiijoying g 
literary celebrity at Rome, under the name of Coiinn 
Her Ladyship, much to her own honour, acknowledge! tl 
fui poet, and is desirous of sharing with her the f 
left by Lord Eiigarmond'a brother, who died i 
The marriage contract was yesterday signed, between 1: 
Lordship's youngest daughter (the only cliild of hie widow 
and Lord Nevil, who, on Sunday next, leads Miss Liu 
Edgarmond to the altar." 

Unfortunately Connne lost not 
reading this announcement ; a sudden change took plu 
within her ; all the interests of life were lost ; she felt h'~ 
one couilemned to deatli, who had not known, til] no 
when her sentence would be executed ; and fVotn tl 
moment the resignation of despair was the only senastioi 
of her breast. D'Erfeuil entered her room, and, findt 
her even paler than while in her swoon, anxiously as) 
her the news. She replied gravely, " I am no length i 
to-morrow is the Sabbath ; I wiU go to Plymouth, i 
embark for Italy." — " I shall accompany you," he ardent! 
returned. " I've nothing to detain me here, and shall I 
charmed at travelling with you." — " How truly good yo 
are!" slie said: '■ we ought not to judge from appear 
oncca." Then, after checking herself] added, " ~ 
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your guidance to the seaport, because I am not sure of 
my own ; but, once on board, the ship will bear me on, 
no matter in what state I may he,'* She signed for him 
to leave her, and wept long before her God, begging him 
to support her beneath this sorrow. Nothing was left of 
the impetuous Corinne. The active powers of her life 
were all exhausted ; and this annihilation, for which she 
could scarcely account, restored her composure. Grief 
had subdued her. Sooner or later aU rebellious heads 
must bow to the same yoke. 

*' It is to-day !'* sighed Corinne, as she woke: " ii is 
to-day ! " and entered her carriage with d'Erfeuil. He 
questioned her, but she could not reply. They passed a 
church : she asked his leave to enter for a moment ; then, 
kneeling before the altar, prayed for Oswald and for Lucy: 
but when she would have risen she staggered, and coidd 
not take one 9tep without the support of Ther^sina and 
the Count, who had followed her. All present made way 
for her, with every demonstration of pity. *' I look very 
miserable, then ? " she said : '' the young and lovely, at 
this hour, are leaving such a scene in triumph." The Count 
scarcely understood these words. Kind as he was, and 
much as he loved Corinne, he soon wearied of her sadness, 
and strove to draw her from it, as if we had only to say 
we foill forget all the woes of life, and do so. Sometimes 
he cried^ " I told you how it would be." Strange mode 
of comforting ; but such is the satisfaction which vanity 
tastes at the expense of misfortune. Corinne fruitlessly 
strove to conceal her sufferings ; for we are ashamed of 
strong affections in the presence of the light-minded, and 
bashful in all feelings that must be explained ere compre. 
bended — those secrets of the heart that can only be con- 
soled by those who guess them. Corinne was displeased 
with herself, as not sufficiently grateful for the Count's 
devotion to her service ; but in his looks, his words, his 
accents, there was so much which wandered in search of 
amusement, that she was often on the point of forgetting 
his generous actions, as he did himself. It is doubtless 
very magnanimous to set small price on our own good 



decils, liut Unit iadifRTence, bo admirable in itself, may b 
cwried to ati enlrenie which approachea an unfeeling levitj 
Corinnc, during her deliiiutn, had betrayed nearly a] 
her secrets — the imjiera had aince apprised d'Ert'euil of thi 
rat. He often wished to talk of what he called he 
*' tiffain," but that word alone sufflc^ to freeze bar ctm. 
Rdencc ; and slie eiitrcAled hira to spare her the pain o 
breathing Lord Nevil's name. In parting with At 
Count, Corinne knew not how to express herself; for sIm 
wu at nnce glad to anticipate being alone, and griefied tc 
lose a man who had heliaved so well towards her. Stii 
strove to thank him, but he begged ber bo naturally not U 
tpBok Iff it, that she obeyed ; charging hira to inform Ladj 
Edgarmond tliat she reAised the l^acy of her uncle ; and 
IB if she had sent this message from Italy ; tot 
she did not wish her slepmother to know stie h&d beat hi 
Kngland. ■' Nor Nevil?" naked the Count. " You ma) 
t«U him Boon, yes, vnri/ soon ; my friunrfs in Rtnne 
let you know when." — "Take care of your health, a' 
" he added : *' don't you know that / aro un«M] 
about you?" — " tleally !" sheencimmed smiling. — ■" N« 
viiliout cause, 1 beliere." He offered her hia arm to tlu 
vessel : at tliat moment slie turned towards England, du 
country she must never more behold, where dwelt the soh 
ohjecl of her love and grief, and her eyes filled with tlw 
first sad tenra she had ever shed in d'Erfeuil'a presence 
'■ Lovely Corinne !" be said, " forget that ingrale ! think 
of the friends so tenderly attaehed to you, and recolleec 
your own advanlapieB with plessure." She withdrew her 
hand from bim, and stepped back some paces ; then bism-- 
ing herself for this reproof, gently returned to bid him 

I adieu ; but he, having perceived nothing of what passed 
in her mind, got into the boat with her; recommended her 
KameslJy to tbe captain's care ; busied himself most en- 
dcaringly on all the dutaiU that could render her pastaga 
agreeable ; and, when rowed ashore, waved his haudkei- 
chief to tbe ship as long as he could be seen. Curiniie 
relumed his salute. Alas! was (hin tlie friend on whos* 
attentions she ought to have been tlirown ? Liglit love* 
last Jong: ihey aie not lied kq tl^Ut, \i\W the^ can break. 
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They are obscured or broughl to light by 
while deep afl'eciions By, never to return 
places leave but cureless wouiids. 



CHAPTER II. 

A rAvdvRABU: breeze bore Corinne to L^hora io lesi 
than a month : she suffered from fever the whole time ; 
and her debility was such that grief of mind waa confused 
with the pain of illness; nothing seemed now distinci. 
She hesitated, on landing, whether she shoald proceed to 
Rone, or do ; but though her best friends awaited her, 
she felt an insurmountable repugnance to living in the 
scenes where she had known Oswald. She thought of 
that door trough which he came to her twice every day ; 
and the prospect of being there without him was too 
dreary. She decided on going to Florence ; and believing 
that her life could not long resist her sorrows, thus in- 
tended to detach herself by degrees from the world, by 
living alone, far from those who loved ber, from the dly 
that witnessed her success, whose Inhabitants would strive 
to re-animate her mind, expect her to appear what ahe had 
been, while her discouraged heart found every effbrt odious. 
In crossing fertile Tuscany, approaching flower-ln'eathed 
Florence, Corinne felt but an added sadness. How dread- 
ful the despair which such skies fail to calm ! One must 
fed either love or religion, in order to appreciate nature ; 
and she had lost tlie first of earthly blessings, without 
having yet recovered the peace which piety alone can 
afford the unfortunate. Tuscany, a well-cu]livate<l, smiling 
land, strikes not the imagination as do the environs of 
Rome and Naples. The primitive institutions of il« early 
inhabitants have been so efiaced, that there scarcely re- 
mains one vestige of them ; but another species of historic 
beaulj exists in their stead, — cities tbat hear the imprew 
of the middle ages. At Sienna, the public square whtrtin 
the people assembled, the balcony from wbktit\u»intkie>^M^^ 
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liar&ngacd them must calcb the least TefIectiTigeye,ai 
that there once flourished a democratic govemmeat. , 
ii a real pleasuie to hear tbe Tuecmib, eicD of the lotQ 
claasesj speak: their fauciful phrasea give one an idea of d 
Athenian Greekj which Eiiunded like a perpetual me" 
It is a strange sensation to believe one's self amid a p 
all equally educated, all elegant ; such is the illusion wfai< 
for a moment, the purity of their language creates. 

The Right of Floreoce recalls ita history, previous to ) 
Medicean sway. The palaces of its best families are b 
like fortresBes ; without are atill seen the iron ringx, 
which the standards of each party were attached. 
things seem to have been more arranged for the aaj^ 
of individual powers, than for their union In a coma 
cause. The city appears formed for civil war. There I 
lowers attached to tile Hall of Justice, wlience the sppr 
of the enemy could he discerned- 3uch were the feu 
between certain houses, tliat you find dweliingt in^ 
vi'niently constructed, becauae their lords would aot , 
tliein extend to the ground on which that of some foe b 
been pulled down. Here the Pazzi conspired a 
r>e" Medici ; there the Guelfa sssaasinaicd ibe C 
The marks of atrugghng rivalry are every where visib 
though but in senseless stones. Nothing is now left 
any pretenders but an inglodoos state, not worUi i 
putiiig. The life led in Florence haa become dnguli 
monotonous : its natives walk every afternoon on the ban 
of the Arno, and every evening ask one another if tT 
have been there. Corinne settled at a little distance fi 
die town ; and let Prince Caatel Porte know this, in 
only letter ahe had strength to write: such was her boi 
of all habitual actions, that even the fatigue of giving || 
slightest order redoubled her distress. She some 
passed her day in complete inactivity, retired to ber p 
roae again, opened a book, without the power to on , 
hend a line of it. Oft did ahe remain whole honra U b 
window ; then would walk rapidiy in her gaiden, 
flowers, and seeli to deaden her aenses in their perntiai 
but the consciousness of life pursued her, like a: 
ing ghost : she strove in vain to calm the devouring fi 



•f tboughl, which no longer prnentMl her with varied 
images ; but one lone idea, Brmed with a thoiLsand stings, 
■hat pierced her heait. 



CHAPTER III. 

An hour poEsed in St. Peter's had been wont to compoH 
her ; and Corinne hoped to Gnd the same effect from vidl- 
ing the ehurcheB of fair Florence, She walked beneath the 
fine trees on the river's bank, in a lovdy eve of June. 
Roses embalmed the air, and every face expressed the 
general felicity from which she felt herself excluded ; yel 
she unenvyingly blessed her God for his kind care of man. 
" I am an exception to universal order," she «aid ; " the/e 
is happiness for every one but me: this power of auf- 
fering, beneath which I die, is then peoiliar to myself. 
My God ! wherefore was I selected for such a doom ? 
May I not say, like thy Divine Son, ' Father, let this 
cup be tAken from me?'" The active air of the in- 
habitants astonished her : since she had lottt all interest in 
life she knew not why others seemed occupied; and slowly 
pacing tile large stoned pavement of Florence, the forgot 
where she had designed to go. At last, she found herself 
before the far-famed gate of brass, sculptured bj Ghiberti 
for the font of St. John's which stands beside the ca. 
ihedral. For some time she examined this stupendous 
work ; where, wrought in bronze, the divers nadons, though 
of minute proportiuna, are distinGtly marked by their varied 
physiognomies ; uU of which express some thought of their 
artist, " What patience ! " cried Corinne ; " what respect 
for posterity ! yet how few scrutinise these doors through 
which so many daily pass, in heedlessness, ignorance, or 
disdiun ! How difficult it is to escape oblivion 1 how vast 
the power of death !'' 

In ttiis csthedral was Julian de Medicis assassinated- 
Not far thence, in the church of St. Lureujo, is shown the 
Burble dispel, enriched with precious atonei, ntvue i 
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^^H the tombi 
^^V vengeance 
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the tombs of that high family, and Michael Angdo't 
BUtuea of Julian and Lorenzo : the latter, raediuiing 
vengeance on the murder of hia brother, deserves the 
honour of having been called ' la pennee de JUichel jingebr ! ' 
At the feet of diese figures are Aurora and Night. Th« 
awaking of the one is admirable ; atiU more so is the other '■ 
deep. A poet chose it for his theme, and concluded by saying, 
" Sound as ia her slumber, she lives: if you believe not, 
wske her, she nill speak." Angelo, who cultivated letter* 
(without which imagination of all kinds must eooq decay) 

" Grato m'* il sono e piil Teaser d'y siisso. 
MEntre che i] danno e la vergogna dura, 
Non veder, Don acndr m*6 gran vmitura; 
Ptro oou oii destar, deh parla basso ! ^ ' 

" It is well for me to sleep, still better to be stone ; while 
Kbame and injustice last: — not to see, not to hear, is a 
great blessing ; therefore disiurb me not ! speak low I " 

This great man was the only comparatively modeni 
sculptor who neither gave the human figure the beauty of 
the antique nor the affected air of our own day. You see 
the grave energy of the middle ages, its perseverance, its 
passions, hut no ideal heauty. He was the geniua of his 
own school; and imitated no one, not even llie ancients. 
' This tomb is in the church of Santa Croce. At his desire 
it faces a window whence may be seen the dome built by 
Filippo Brunelleschi ; as if his ashes would stir, even be- 
neath the marble, at the sight of a cupola copied from that 
of St. Peter's. Santa Croce contains some of the most 
illustrious dead in Europe. Gahleo, persecuted by man, 
ibr having discovered the secrets of the sky : — Machiavel, 
who revealed the arts of crime rather as an observer than 
«n actor; yet whose lessons are more available to the op- 
pressors than the oppressed : — Arelino, who consecrated 
hia days to mirth, and found nothing serious In life ex- 
cept its end ; — Boccaccio, whose laughing fancy resisted the 
united scourges of civil war and plague: — a picture in 
honour of Dante, showing that the Florentines, who per- 
fnitted him to perish in exile, were not the less vain of Ids 
glory(5), with many other worthy names, and some cele- 
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brated in their own day, but echoing less forcibly rrom age 
to age, so that their wiund is ddw almost unheard. (6) 
Thii church, adorned with noble recollections, rekindled 
the enthuEiasm of Corinne, which the UWng had repreised, 
Tlie silent preseoce of ihe great refived, for a moment, 
that emulation which once she felt for fame. She stepped 
more steailfastly, and the high thoughts of other days arose 
within her breast. Some young priests came slowly down 
the aiate, chanting in subdued tones : ebe asked the mean- 
ing of tins ceremony. " We are praying for our dead," 
said one of them. " Kighl," thought Corinne; "your 
dead 1 well may you boast thera; they are the only noble 
relics left ye. Mi ! why then, Oswald, have you nifled all the 
gifts Heaven granted me, with which I ought to excite the 
sympathy of kindred mindsf Oh God!" she added, unk- 
ing on her knees, " it is not in vanity I dare entreat thee 
10 give me back my talents; doubtless the lowly saints 
who lived and died for thee alone are grealest in thy sight ; 
but there are different careers for mortals: genius, which 
iUuBlratcs our noblest virtues, devotes itself to generous 
humanity and truth, may trust to be received into some 
outer heaven." She cast her eyes to earth, and, on the 
stone where she had kndt, read this inscription, — 

'■ Alone I roee, alone I sunk, I un doae t'ta here." 

"Ah!" cried Corinne, "that is mine answer. What 
should embolden me to toil ? what pride can I ever feel ? 

who would participate in my success, or interest himself 
in my defeats? Oh, 1 should need hU look for my re. 
ward." Another epitaph fixed her attention, that of a 
youth who says, — 

•' rity tnv ool, if jou can guexs how many pangs the grB?e haih 

How did those worda wean her from life ! amid the tumult 
of a city ihis church opened to teach mankind t!ie best of 
secrets, if they would learn : but no ; they passed it by, 

Kthe nutaculoua forgetfulueu of death kept all the 
Ul alive. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thb piprinE of feeling which hnd conaoled Corinne for 
few nioiuenU, led Uer next moniing to the Galleiy; g] 
hopeii lo rerover her taste, and draw some pleasure fro 
her former pursuita. Even the tine aris are republican 
Florence. Pictures and slatues are shown at all houi 
with the grealeit ease. Well informed men, paid hy tl 
(;ovrrnmeDt, lil<e public functionaries, explain all the 
eSi^'^auvre. This lingering respect for talent hie evi 
pervaded Italy ; particularly Florence, where the Medio 
oxtortcd pardon for their power over human actions, by tl 
free scope they left for human minds. The connnon feap 
love the arts, and blend this taste with thdr deTottal 
which is more regular in Tuscany than in any other ICai 
Blat« ; but ibey frequently confound mythologic figi 
with Scripture history. One of (he guides used to ahow 
Miucrva as Judith, and an Apollo as David ; adding, wbfl 
he explained a bas-reli^, which represented the fall ( 
Troy, that " Cassandra was a good Chrislian." Man; 
days may be passed in the gallery ere half its beautjes a: 
known. Corinne went from one to the other, mortified a 
iiet own indifference and abstraction. The calm dignit 
which shines through the deep grief of Niobe, howevei 
recalled her attention. In such a case, the countenance o 
a living mother would doubtless be more agitated ; but tb 
ideal arta preserve beauty even in despair ; and whs 
aReclfi us most in works of genius, is not grief's self^ btc 
the Boul'a power o'er grief. Not far from this Is a head o 
tlie (lying Alexander. These two countenances aSbrd tid 
material for thought. The conqueror looks astonished 
■nd indignant at not having achieved a victory e 
nature. The anguish of maternal love is depicted o 
tile traits of Niobe : she preasea her daughter to her 1 
with the most touching eagerness; her fine face bea 
the stamp of that fatality which left the ancients □□ 
source, even in religion. Niobe lifts her eyes to he* 
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but without hope; for the gods themadvef are her 
enemies. 

On her return home^ Corlnne strove to reflect on what 
she had seen^ and retrace her impressions^ as she had for- 
merly done ; but her mental distraction was uncontrollable. 
How far was she now from the power of improvisation ! 
In vain she sought for words^ or wrote unmeaning ones^ 
that dismayed her on perusal^ as would the ravings of de. 
lirium. Incapable of turning her thoughts from her own 
situation^ she then strove to describe it; but no longer 
could she command those universal sentiments that find 
echoes in aU hearts. Hers were now but long unvaried 
wailings^ like the cry of the night bird ; her expressions 
were too impetuous^ too unveiled^ — they were those of 
misery^ not of talent. To write well, we require to feel 
truly^ but not heart-breakingly. The best melancholy 
poetry is that inspired by a kind of rapture^ which still 
tells of mental strength and enjoyment. Real grief is a 
foe to intellectual fertility : it produces a gloomy agitation^ 
that incessantly returns to the same point, like the knight 
who, pursued by an evil genius, sought a thousand roads 
for escape, yet always found himself at the spot from 
whence he started. 

The state of Corinne's health completed the confusion 
of her mind. The following are a few of the reflections she 
wrote, while making a fruitless eflRnrt to become capable of 
a connected work. 



CHAPTER V. 

FBA0MENT8 OF C0BINNB*8 THOU«HTS. 

Mr genius lives do longer : I regret 
Its death : I own I should have loved that yet 
My lays had waked kis sympathy ; my name 
Might still have reach*d him, heralded by fiune. 

z 4 



I erred by hoping tlmt in bis own lam 

The ihoughl!. the feeling* — thul oi 

Tfae influence of habit rauld wJChiitBnd 



I!.." rutiJe must ibe oulj ai 



Tet arc they wrong lo fear superior mind. 
The more it towers, more monil/if refined: 
The more we know, the belter we forgiie; 
Whoe'er feels deeply, feels for hU who live. 

How C8U two beinga who confided all, 

Whose converse wm the spirit's grinfA, its dan<fer^ 
And immortality, Leur this swift full, " 

Thus (0 each other become once i 



What a mytteriotis sentiment a love ! 
Nothing, if not oil other lies above — 
Vying in faith >rith alt that martyrs feel — 
Or — colder tban Ibe simplest fiieadabip's 

This most inToluntory sense on earth. 



Talent should be a refuge ; as when one * 
Imprisoned to a cloister, art's true son, 
Bequeath'd iff walls such traces of bis doom. 
That genius glorified monastic gloom '. 

Bui he, though espliye, sufTer'd from without; 
His bosom was not torn by dread or doubt ; 
When ^ef is there, all eHbrts lose their force. 
The spring of comfort 's poison'd from its souro 

Sometimes I view myself as one apart, 
ImpartiolJj, and pity my own heart; 
Was 1 not mental, kind to olhcis' puin. 
Generous, and frank ? Then why all this in vaii 
Is the world really so vile, that clmrniB 
Like these bat lob us of our needful onns ? 
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*Tis pitiful ! Spite all my youth hath shown. 

In spite my glory, I shall die unknown ; 

Nor leave one proof of what I might have been, 

Had I learnt happiness, or could defy 
This all-devouring fever ^ men had seen 

Me contemplate them from a station high. 
Tracking the hidden links between yon heaven 
And human nature ; but the clue is riven. 
How, how think freely, while each painful breath 
But bids me feel the woe that weighs me down to death ? 

Oh ! why would he forbear to render blest 
A heart whose secret he alone possess'd ? 
To him — him only spoke my inmost soul ! 
'Tls easy to leave those chance may control, 
The common herd — but she who must admire. 
Yet judge ere fancy kindles love*s chaste fire. 
Expansive as it is, to soul like hers, 
There 's but one object in the universe ! 

I learnt life from the poets ; *tis not thus ; 
Vainly they strive to change the truth, for us 
Who live to wake from their soft dreams, and see 
The barrenness of life's reality ! 

Remembering what I was but chafes my pride. 

Why tell me I could charm, if not for love ? 

Why inspire confidence, to make me prove 
But the more fearful anguish when it died ? 
Will he, in any other, meet more mind 
Than was mine own? a heart more true and kind ? 
No! but— congenial with heartlessness^ 
He will be more content in finding less* 

In presence of the sun, or starry spheres. 

To deserve love we need but to desire^ 
For love ennobles all that it endears ; 

Conscious of mutual worth, we look no higher. 
But ah, society ! where each must owe 
His fate but to factitious joy or woe, — 
Where what is said of him becomes the test— 
How soon it hardens e*en the trifler's breast. 

Could men once meet, free from this false control. 
How pure an air were breathed into the soul ! 
How would the mind, refreshed by feelings true, 
Teem with ideas natural and new ! 



IsfadiDg: wlut avails it u 
That >ull 1 pour aSMtioa'a 
'WiLhouI one look m; pnjet 



Tliese 



gnce? 
more eipreas, 



Within mj basom is a pain 

No hiQguage ever can esplmn — 

I have no strength for task like lliii; 

Lave, only lave, could sound the ab^n. 

How bappy men ! in honour's (trifo 
Tlicy bunt the cbaini of hated lif«. 
We iiopc no solace from the thrang ; 

Our larture ii lo bear, 
StirlcM and mute, a lone life long, 

Tbe presence of Despslt 



Somi 



It tells of poi 



DsicV tc 



As I eould Hy trom this tad beart^ 
To joy again ; a sudden chill 

Reminds me that the world would Bay, 
■ Back, lingering ghost 1 it fits thee ill 

To brave the living, and (be day !' 

pell 
crowd : 'C -naa well 
St solitude 

Should bear my thoughts too far through &le. 
My mind grew fleiible, imbued 

With gay impresaons! 'tis too late; 
Features and feeling flu for aye ; 
Smiles, fancies, graces! where ore (hey? 

Fain would I taste of hope once more 1 

A burning desert now to me i 
The drop of water, like the river. 
Sullied with bitterness for ever. 
A single day's enjoyment is 
ImpoKuble, as years of hlisa. 

Guilty towards me as I must deem 
My love, — compared with other men 

What mindless tilings of art they seem ! 
How doea he rise an sngel then ! — 
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E'en though his sword of flame consume 
My life, and devastate my doom ; 
Heaven lends the one beloved its power 
Thus to avenge each mis-spent hour. 

'Tis not first love that must endure ; 

It springs but from the dreams of youth ; 
But if, witli intellect mature, 
We meet the mind long sought in vain, 

Fancy is then subdued by truth. 
And we have reason to complain. 

** What maniacs ! ** the many cry, 
** Are those for love who live or die ! 
As if, when such frail boon is reft, 
A thousand blessings were not left ! ** 

Enthusiasm, though the seed 
Of every high heroic deed. 
Each pious sacrifice — its lot 
Is scorn, from those who feel it not. 

All then is folly, if they will. 

Save their own selfish care 
Of mortal life ; this nobler thrill 

Is madness every where. 

Alas ! it is my worst distress 
That he alone my thoughts could guess : 
Too late and vainly may he find 
That I alone could read his mind. 
Mine own should thus be understood ; 

In friendship's varying degrees 

Easy, yet difficult to please : 
With cordial hours for all the good, 
But with affection deep and true. 
Which but for one, for him I knew. 

Feeling and fancy, wit and reason. 

Where now such union can I find, 
Seek the worid through — save his ^ whose treason 

* Gainst love hath slain me ? Oswald's mind 
Blends all these charms, unless I dream'd 
He was the wonder he but teem'd* 



How then to others iliould I speak ? 
In whuin coniiile? what subjects sedi ? 
WbM end. Mm, inlcmt retnairis 7 
The sweetest joys, the bitterest pdn^ 
Alreod; known, what should I f«ar? 

Or what eipect? Before me cast 
A future changeless, wan, and drear. 

As but [be epectre of my past '. 

Why, why is happiness so brief? 

Life's weeds so strong, its flower so frail ? 
Is nature's natural order grief 7 
Unwonted pain soon finds relief 

When its strange throes our frames aanil — 
Joy to the soul '9 leas usual : there 

How mutable the world appears 



Inhea' 



y hope ! but still such force 
e bear, that we demand 



caused 01 



itrife. 



. It the shade 
Still hunting, with bis liound and boree. 

The pbantom stag, through cloudy glade ; 

Yet dare we call such shapes unreal ? 

Nought here is sure save (hat Disiress — 

Whose power all suffer who cnn feel — 
Keeps her unpilying promises I 



Once in the future did I li< 
The present seemed too old f< 
All I now ask of Him on hig 
Is, that my heart may neYer c 
Father ! the oBering and the ! 
A mortal apums ; with grace 
Deign la receive, — 'tis thine ! 
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I know my days will be but few ; 

That thought restores a sense of rest : 
'Tis sweet to feel, as now I do, 

Death draw GrieTs barb from out my breast. 

'Tis Superstition's sad retreat, 

More than the home of pious trust ; 
Devotion to the blest is sweet. — 

What gratitude to the All Just 

Ought Oswald's wifb to feel ! Oh God, she must. 

And yet misfortune oft improves. 

Corrects us, teaches us to weigh 

Our errors with our sufferings : they 
Are wedded : we repent the loves 
Of earth, when salutary time 
And solitude in^ires love more sublime. 

'Tis this I need, ere yet I can fulfil 
A tranquil voyage to life more tranquil still : — 
What innocence is in the thoughts of those 
About to leave this life of passion's woes? 
The secret which not Genius' self can share. 
The enigma, may it be reveal'd to prayer ? 
May not some simple thought, by reverie 
Full oft approach'd, disclose the mysteiy ? 
Vast as the efforts which the soul may make 
They weary her in vain ; she cannot take 
This latest step ; life must be still unknown. 
Till its last hour on earth be well nigh flown ! 
'Tis time mine should repose ; and who will sigh, 
'Tis still, at last, the heart that beat so high ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

Prince Castel Forte quitted Rome^ to settle near Corinne. 
She felt most grateful for this proof of friendship^ and yet 
ashamed that she could not requite it, even by such con- 
versation as of yore : now she was silent and abstracted ; 
her failing health robbed her of all the strength required, 
even for a momentary triumph over hei «b(80x\ivB% ^gp^feS^- 
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That interestj which the heart's courtesy inspires, ebe co 
Blill at timeE evince; but her defiire to please ww lost 
ever. Unhappy love freezea all our aftectiona : our o 
Gouls grow inexplicable to us. More than vie gained wfa 
we were happy we lose by the reverse. That added I 
which made us enjuy nature lent an enchantment u 
intercourse with society ; but the heart's va^t hope on 
lost, existence is impoverished, and all sjiontaneoua i 
pulses are paralysed. Tlierefore, a thousand duties co 
mand women, and men still more, to respect and fear t 
passion they awaken, since it may devastate the miad 
well as the heart. 

Sometimes Castel Forte might speak for several d 
to Corinne without a reply, becauee she neithei unde 
stood nor even heard him. When she did, her answe 
had none of that glowing animation once so remarkabU 
ihey merely dragged on the dialogue for a few seconds, ai 
then she relapsed into silence. Sometimes, ss she had doq 
at Naples, she would smile ii 

The amiable prince humoured her on all her favonri 
topics. She would thank him, by pressing his hand, a 
once, after a walk on the banks of the Amo, began to.i 
with her accustomed grace : he gazed, and listened ij 
surprise ; but she abruptly broke off, and rushed from tl 
room in tears. Ou returning, she said, gently, " F 
me, my generous friend ; I would fain make i 
agreeable ; it will not be : bear with me as I am." Wiut 
most distressed him, was the shock her constitution 1 
received : no immediate danger threatened her, yet it » 
impossible that she could Hve long, unless she r^aine 
some vigour. If she endeavoured to speak on aught tha 
CDDcerned the soul, her wan tremor was painfiil to behold 
and he strove to divert her from this strain. He venture 
to talk of Oswald, and found that she took a perven 
pleasure in the sul^ect; but it left her so shaken, that h 
was obliged to interdict it. Castel Forte was a susceptiU 
being ; but not even the most magnanimous of men know 
how to console the woman he has loved under the pang 
thus inflicted by another. Some tittle self-love on his sidq 
must aid her timidity, in preventing perfect confldwi 
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Besides^ what would it avail ? It can only be of service to 
those wounds which would cure themselves without it. 

At this time the prince received a letter from Lord 
Nevil^ replete with professions^ which would have deeply 
affected Corinne : he mused for hours together on the pro- 
priety of showing it to her; but anticipating the violence of 
its effects on a creature so feeble^ he forebore. Even while 
he was thus deliberating^ another letter reached him^ an- 
nouncing his Lordship's departure for America. Castel 
Forte then decided on saying nothing to Corinne. Perhaps 
he erred : one of her greatest griefs was Nevil's silence ; 
she scarce dared own it to herself; but though for ever 
separated from him, one recollection, one regret, would 
have been very precious to her : as it was, he gave her, 
she thought, no opportunity of hearing his name, left her 
no excuse for breathing it. The sorrow, of which no one 
speaks to us, which gains no change from time, cuts 
deeper than reiterated blows: the good prince followed 
the usual maxim, which bids us do our utmost towards 
teaching a mourner to forget ; but there is no oblivion for 
the imaginative: it were better to keep alive their memories, 
weary them of their tears, exhaust their sighs, and force 
them back upon themselves, that they may reconcentrate 
their own powers. 
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08WALD8 RETURN TO ITALY. 



CHAPTER L 



Let us now return to the events which occurred in Scot- 
land, after the sad fete at which Corinne made her self- 
sacriffce. Lord Nevil's servant carried his letters to the 
ball-room. Oswald retired to read thftrcL« ^^ ^s^r^^^^ 



everal which his ageiil liHil sent from London, litlle g 
ing that among them was one which would decide 1 
fale ; but when he beheld the wriring of Corinne, t 
saw the ring, the words, — " You are free!" — he felt 
once the moat cruel grief and the most furious irrilatiol 
tie had not heard from her for two months, 
silence was broken by this kcnnlc decidon. 
hered what Lady Edgarmond had said of her instatulit; 
and entered into all the stepdaroe's feelings against bet 
for he Glill loved enough to he unjust, forgetting bow lo 
he liad renounced the idea of marrying lier, how roil 
Lucy had pleased him; he looked on himself as 1 
blameless victim of an inconstant woman : perplexity a 
despair beset him ; but over ihera both towered his piou 
loul pTomptirg him to rise superior tc ' ' 
boasted pride rarely exists unless self-loTe predominatt 
over affection. Had Nevil now valued Corinne ai 
days at Rome and Naples, not all his " wrongs supposed' 
could have torn hec from his heart. 

Lady Edgarmond detected his distress. The fatal n 
lady beneath which she laboured increased her arden 
interest in her daughter. She knew the poor child's bearl 
and feared that she had compromised her happinesa fa 
ever; therefore she seldom lost sight of Nevil, but i 
his secrets with diat discernment which is deemed peculia 
to our sex, but which belongs solely to the continual ob 
servance which a real interesb teaches us. On the pretex 
of transferring Corinne's inheritance, she besought Lor 
Nevil's company next morning, and shortly guessed Hu 
he was much diasatisl^ed ; she flattered his resentment b 
the prospect of a noble vengeance, offering to recognii 
her husband's daughter. This sudden change amaze 
him ; yet though its condition waa unexplained, he com 
prehended it ; and, in one of those moments at which w 
act more quickly than we can think, demanded Lucy' 
hand. Her mother, scarce able to restrain her joy, ao ai 
not to say ye* too hastily, consented ; and he left her pre. 
sence, bound by an engB§;ement, which, when he entei 
"t, he had not dreamt of undertaking. While Lad? ~ 



garmond prepared Lucy tt 






in violent Station, telling himself that she bad merely 
pleased him, because be knew little of her, and that it 
tras madness to found the happiness of hit life on the 
charm of a mysterj that must inevitab); be dissipated. 
He then retraced his letters to CorinnCj too plaEnlj show- 
ing his inlemnl struggles. " She 's right!" he sighed: 
" 1 hare not the courage fit to make ber bleat ; but yet it 
should have cost her more to lose me — that cold brief 
line — yet who knows but ber tears might have fallen on 
itj" His own burst forth in spite of him. These re- 
veries hurried him on unconsciously so far, that be was 
long sought in vain by the servant sent to tell bim, tbat 
Lidy Edgarmond desired his return. Astonished at his 
own lack of eagerness, he obeyed. On re-enlfring the 
drawing-room, he found Lucy kneeling, ber bead reclined 
on the bosom of her parent, with a most touching grace. 
As she heard his footsteps, she raised her flowing eyes, 
and, extending her hand to him, said simply, " My 
Lord, 1 know you will not separate me from my mother." 
This innocent manner of announcing her consent much 
interested Oswald, who, sinking on his knees, besought 
Lady Edgarmond's permission to imprint on that blushing 
forehead the first kiss which had ever awakened more 
than childlike emotions in the breast whose beauty less 
enchanted him than did its celestial modesty. The days 
which preceded that chosen for their marriage were spent 
in tlie needful arrangements, Lucy spoke more than 
tisual ; but all she said was so nobly natural, that Oswald 
, loved and approved her every word, and yet be felt a void 
■ teaide her. Their conversation consisted but of questions 
^j^Uld answers ; she neither started nor prolonged any sub- 
ject: all went well; but without iliat eiibaustlesa animation 
with which it is so difticidi for those who have once en- 
joyed it to dispense. Lord Nevil thought of Corinne ; hut, 
as he no longer heard her nameil, hoped that her image 
would at lost become merely an object of his vague regret, 
VThrn Lucy learnt from her mother that ber sister still 
lived in Italy, she much wished to talk of her with Os- 
wald, but Lady Edgarmond forbade ; and the girl, ha- 
UtuoUy tubmiuive, asked not the reason of this Qt<ihiUt.wa. 



I 
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On the morning of his marriage the hapless CorimM \ 
haunted Nevil fearfully ; but he uddressed bis father'i 
Hpiril, confesaing that it was lo win hU hearenly be- 
BedicCion his son accomplished thus hia will on eardi. 
Re.Bssured by these meditationsj he sought his bride, 1 
reproaching himself for having allowed his thoughts to 
wander from her. A descending angel cotild Dot have 
chosen a face more fit than hers to giye mortality a dream I 
of heavenly virtue. At the altar Lady Edgarmond wm | 
even more agitated than her daughter ; for all importint I 
steps alarm us the more the greater our experience. Lacj t 
was all hope ; childhood sdll mingled willi her youth, and 1 
blended joy with love. In leaving the church she lea 
timidly on Oswald's arm, as if to assure herself of hit j 
protection : he looked on her tenderly, feeling, at the hotlom 
of his heart, a foe who mennced her repose, and fiom 
whom he had promised to defend her. Lady Edgannond, 
on their telum, said to her son-in-kw, — " My minif ' 
easy : I have confided to you the happiness of my daugh- 
ter; and have so short a time to live, that it is a comtbrt 
for me to think my place will be so well supplied." Lord 
Nevil was much affected" by these words, and anxiously 
mused on the duties they imposed. A few days elapsed : 
Lucy had begun to meet her husband's eye with confldence, 
her mind known to him, when unlucky incidents 
disturbed the union commenced under tliese favourable 
auspices. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mb. Dickson paid Ids respects to the young couple, npolo- 
gising for not having been present at their marriage. He 
had be«n ill, he said, tVom the effects of a fall, though 
kindly assialed by the moat charming woman in the world. 
Oswald, at this moment, was playing battledow and 
ihuttlecock with Lucy, who was very graceful at this 
Her bridegroom gazed on her, and listened not 
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to Mr. Dickson, who, U last, called to lum from the other 
end of the todih. " Mj Lord, the fair unknown, who 
came to my aid, had certainly beard much about you, for 
she aebed me many queationa concerning your fate." — 
" Who do you mean ? " Kaid NevU, continuing hia game. — 
" A lovely creature, my Lord, although she looked changed 
by suffering, and could not ipeak of you without emo- 
tion." * These words attracted Oswald's attention ; but 
Lucy, perfectly unconcerned, joined her mother, who had 
just Bent for her. Lord Nevil now asked Mr. Dickson 
what lady it was who had thus epoken of him. " I know 
not," he rephed : " her accent proved her Enghsh, tliough 
I have rarely found so obliging and easy a person 
among our countrywomen. She took as much care of a 
poor old man like me as if she had been my own child; 
while 1 was beside her, I did not feel my bruises ; but, ray 
dear Oswald, have you been faithless here as well as in 
Italy ? My beauteous beoefactresa trembled and turned 
pale at naming you." — " Just heaven !" exdumed Nevil, 
"you said an Englishwoman?" — "Oh yes: you know 
foreigners never pronounce our language without a certain 
intonation." — "And her face?" — " The most expressive 
I ever saw, (hough fearfully pile and thin." This de- 
scription suited not the bright Corione ; yet might she not 
have suffered much, if In England, and unable to find the 
being she sought? This dread fell suddenly on Oswald, 
who continued his questions with extreme uneasiness. 
Mr. Dickson rephed thai the lady conversed with an ele< 
gance which he had never befure met, that the gentlest kind- 
ness spoke from her sad and languid eyes. " Did yon 
notice their colour?" asked Oswald. — " Magnificendydark!" 
The catecliist trembled. " From time to time," continued 
Dickson, " she interrogated, or answered, me, and 
: she did say was delightfuL" He would have pro* 
led, but Lady Nevil, with her mother, rejoined them ; 
.■pd Oswald hastily retired, hoping soon again to find Mr. 
Dickson alone. Struck by his sadneEs, Lady Edgannond sent 
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Lucy away, that she might enquire its causi 
simply repeated wiiat ha<l pasaed : terrified a 
the despair of Oswald, if he nere assured that Corinne b 
followed him to Scotland ; foreseeing, too, that he 
resume this topic, ehe iustmcted Mr. Diclcsoii as to _ 
she wished said to her son-in-law. Thus the old gen4 
man only increaatd the anxiety it was too late to r«mo* 
Oswald now asked his Eervant if all the letters sent 
vrithin the last three weeks had come by post.* 
man ' believed they had,' and was leaving the room • 
turning back, added, " 1 remember that, on the ball ni 
a blind man gave me one for your Lordship, I mpp 
it a petition for charity." — " I received none such : c_ 
you find this man ? " — " Yes, my Lord, directly ; he lii 
in the village."— " Go, bring him to me!" said Net 
and, unable to wait patiently, walked out to meet him 
the end of the avenue. " So, ray friend," he said, " j 
brought a letter here for me, on tile evening of the ba 
who gave it to you ? " — " My Lord, ye see I 'm blind ; hi 
wad I ken?" — " Do you think it was a female?" — "Et 
fine that, my Lord ! for I hard weel eneuch chat she « 
vera soft voiced, though I jaloused the while that she 9 
greeting," — " And what did she say to you ? " — " Oh, a 
she said, ' Gude auld man, gie (his to Oswald's Berr«B 
and there slopped, but syne she added, ' I mean Iia 
Nevil's. " — " Ah, Corinne ! " exclaimed Oswald, and on 
BO faint that he was farced to support himself on the pa 
creature's arm, who continued, " I was sitting under & tt 
just, and wished to do the leddy's bidding diract, but coq 
scarce raise mysel, being auld the noo: weel, after gie 
me rottir siller than I'd had for lang, she was that free sL 
lent me her hand, puir thing ! it trembled just aa yn 
Lordship's does this minute," — " Enough I " sighed NeV 
" Here, my good friend, as she gave you money, let me i 
so loo: go, and pray for us both !" He withdrew. 

From this monienc a terrible agitation preyed on h 
mind : he made a thousand useless enquiries, unable I 
e the possibility of Corinne's having been in Scotlaa 
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without seeking him. He formed mrioua conjectures, is to 
her motives ; and, in spite of all his endeavours lo conceal it, 
this sffiiction was evident to Lady Edgamionit, nay, even to 
Lucy. All ivaB constraint and silence. At this time Oswald 
wrote first to Castel Forte. Had Corinne read that letter, it 
would much have softened her resentmenL 

Count d'Erfeuil joined the Nevila ere the Prince's 
reply arrived. He said no more of Corinne tJian was 
necessary, yet felt vexed at their not perceiving that be had 
an important secret in bis power, though too discreet to 
betray it. His insinuations at first took no eBkct upon 
Oswald ; but, when he detected that they referred to 
Corinne, he was all curiosity. The Count having hrought 
him to this, defended his own trust pretty bravely ; at last, 
however, his friend drew forth the whole truili. It was 
a pleasure for d'Erfeuil to relate how grateful Corinne 
h«d felt, and in what a wretched state he had found her : 
he ran on, without observing how he agonised Lord 
Nevil; his only object was that of being the hero of his 
own story ; when he ceased, he was much afflicted at the 
miacbief he had done. Oswald hail conimanded bimself 
till then, but suddenly became distracted with regret ; accused 
himself as the most barbarous and ungrateful of men; raved 
of Corinne'a devoted tenderness ; her generosity at the very 
moment when she believed bim most culpable. He con- 
trasted this with the heartless fickleness by which he had 
requited her; incessantly repeating that no one ever loved 
him as she did ; and that he should in some way be ulti- 
Inately punished for bis cruelty. He would have set forth 
to see her, if only for a day, an hour ; but Rome and 
Florence were already occupied by the French: his regi- 
ment was about to embsrk ; be could not forfeit his own 
honour, nor break the heart of his wife ; indeed, no faults 
he might now commit could repair the past ; they would 
but add lo the misery he had occasioned. The only hope 
ihst calmed him was derived from the dangers he was 
about to brave- In this mood he wrote again to Catlel 
Forte, whose replies represented Corinne as sad, but re- 
signed : his pride in her softened rather than exaggerated 
truth. Oswald believed that he ought not to lin\Mi<6 



her by his regrets, after having bo wronged her by 
love, — and left Britain with a senee of remorse which nei 
rendered life ia supportable. 



CHAPTER III. 

Loot was afflicted by his departure ; yet his recent glw 
had so increased her natural timidity, that she had nei 
found courage to cnnfide in him her hopes of becoming 
mother ; but left it for Lady Edgarmond to send ihi 
tidings after him. Nevil, unable to guess trhat pjused 
his wife's heart, had thought her farewell cold ; compan 
her silent BubmisBion with the eloquence of Corinne, aL 
hesitated not to believe that Lucy loved hira but feeU] 
yet, during hia absence, scarcely could even the birth i 
their daughter divert her mind from his perils. Anothi 
grief wag added to atl this. D'Erfeuil spent a year i 
Scotland, strongly persuaded that he had not revealed d 
secret of Corione'a eojoum there ; but he said so much du 
imphed it, and found such difficulty, when conversatia 
fli^ged, in avoiding the theme most interestiDg to LaJ 
Nevil, that she at last learnt the whole truth. Innocei 
as she was, it required even less art than she posaeaaa 
to draw d'Erfeuil out upon a favourite subject. La^ 
Edgarmond was too ill to be present at these conver^attoni 
but when she questioned her daughter on the melanchid 
she detected, Lucy told all. Her mother spoke very gevertj 
on Corinne'g pursuit of Oswald. Lucy was ^temate^ 
jealous of her sister, and indignant against her husband 
for deseriing one to whom he had been so dear. "" 
eould not help trembling for her own peace, with a : 
who had thos wreclced that of another. She had evi 
cherished a grateful recollection of her early instruc __^^ 
which now blended with sympathy : far from feelii^ 
flattered by Oswald's sacrifice, she was tormented by th 
idea that he had chosen her merely because her position ii 



ihe world wfts more iilvsiila{:eaus than that of Corinne. 
She remembered hia he>>iuition before mBrriage, his sidneat 
so Eogn after, and every tiling contlrnied ihe cruel belief 
thai her huebanrl loveii her not. Lady Erfgarmond might 
have been of great service to her daughter, hail she striven 
to calm her ; but she too intolerantly analhematiBed »U 
EentimentE that deviated from the line of duty ; nor 
ilreamt of tenderly leading a wanderer back, thinking that 
the only way lo awake oonscience was by just resentment. 
She WBB mortttied that so lovely a woman should be m ill 
appredated ; and aggravated Lucy's fears, in order to 
excite her pride. Lady Neril, more gentle and enlightened 
than her mother, could not rigorously follow such advice ; 
yet her letters to Oswald were always far colder than her 
heart. Meanwhile he was distinguishing faimself nobly, 
exposing his life, not merely in honourable eiiihuaiaEm, 
but in a positive love of peril. He appeared most gay 
when moat actively employed, and noiili! bluili witli 
pleasure when the tumult of battle commenced. At such 
momenta a weight seemed lifteil from his heart, and he 
could breathe with ease. The popularity he enjoyed 
among his fellow-eoldiers animated the existence it could 
not render happy, and almoat blinded him both to the piat 
and future. He grew accustomed to the lukewarm cor- 
respondence of his wife, whom he did not suppose offended 
with him. When he remembered her it wai as a being 
worthy of his protection, and whose mind he ought lo 
spare from all ileepiy serious thoughts. But in those 
splendid tropic nights, that give so grand an idea of nature 
and its Author, the image of Corinne was often with him ; 
yet, as both war and climate menaced bis life each hour, 
he excused his lingering memory. At the approach of 
eternity, we forgive anil hope to be forgiven. He thought 
but of the tears his death would cause her, not upon ihow 
his errors had extorted. It was natural he ehould think 
most of her; ihey hod lo often talked of iminortalily, and 
^Laoundei! every depth of solemn feeling: he fancied that he 
^Hltill conversed with her, while occupied by the great 
^Whoughta the spectacles of war invariably sugf;est. It was 
^^wCotiime be spoke in solitude, althou^K liuE 'envn 4aB^. 



the must sadly blame him. Spite absence, distance, tti 
and every change, Ihcy seemed to understand each otl 
Btm. 

At last his regiment was orilered home. The monou 
of shipboard pleased him less than had the stir of aii 
External eicitement supplied Boroe of the imaginatire ji 
he owed to hia intercourse with Corinne. He had not ; 
attempted to live calmly witliout her. The proofs of ( 
vodon his Eoldiers gave him somewhat beguiled tile voysf, 
but evea that interest failed on their landing id England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Nevil had now to renew his uffquaintance with hia o' 
family, after four years' separation. He airived at Li 
Edgarmond's casde in Northumberland. Lucy preaenl 
her child with as much diffidence as if ehe had deem 
herself guilty. Her ira^nalion had been so occupied 
her sister, during the period of her maternal expectatf 
thU litde Juliet displayed the dark eyes and hair of 
rinne. Her father, in wild agitation, pressed her to h 
heart ; and from tlntt instant Lucy could not take Hi 
qualified delight in his affecdon for his daughter. Tl 
young wife was now nearly twenty. Her beauty bt 
attained a dignity which inspired Nevil with respec 
Lady Edgarmond was too infirm U> leave her bed ; je 
though this tried her temper, she recdted her 8on-in-Ia 
with satisfaction ; having feared that she should die in b 
absence, and leave her daughter alone upon the worli 
Oswald, so long accustomed to a military career, found : 
Tcry difficult (o remain nearly all day in the chamber ( 
an invalid, who received no one but himself and wifi 
Lucy dearly loved her lord ; but, believing her afi^tio 
prized, cnncealeil what she knew of his passion for Co 
me, and became more silent than ever. Mild aa she ina 
her mother had so influenced her, that when Oswald hintei 
at the added charm she would gain by a Utde 



ehe received ihis but as a proof that he still preferred her 
sister, and was loo hurt to profit by it: be cotild not speak 
of the flue arts without occasioning her a sadness that re- 
pressed his enthusiasm. Had she been better taught, sbe 
would have treasured up his lightest word, that she might 
Mudj how to please him. Ladj Edgarmond evinced a 
growing distaste for all deviatiotie from her habitual rou- 
tine : her irritated nerves shrunk from every sound. She 
would have reduced life to a state of stagnation, us if the 
less to regret its loss: but, as few like to confess their 
personal motives for certain opinions, she supported hers 
on the general principles of exa^erated morality ; and 
disenchanted hfe, by making sins of its least Bmusementi,— 
bj opposing some duty (o every employment which wotdd 
hjive made to.day differ from yesterday or to-morrow. 
Lucy, duteous as she was, had so much flexibility of mind 
that she would hafe joined her husband in gendy reasoning 
with this exacting austerity, hail she not been persuaded 
that it was adopted merely to discountenance Oswald's 
Itahan predilections. " You mast struggle most perse- 
veringly," would her mother say, " against any return of 
that dangerous infatuation." Lord Nevil had a great 
reverence for duty ; but he understood it in a wider sense 
than that of Lady Edgsrmond: tracing it to its source, he 
found that it might perfectly accord with natural inclin- 
ation, instead of requiring perpetual combats and sacrifices. 
Virtue, he thought, far from rendering life a lorttu-e, con- 
tributes to the duration of its happiness, and may be consi- 
dered as a sort of prescience granted " to man alone beneath 
the heaven." Sometimes, in explaining these idess, he 
yielded to the pleasure of quoting Corinne; hut such lan- 
guage always offended his mother-in-law. New doctrines 
ever displease the old. They like to fancy that the world 
has been losing wisdom, instead of gaining it, since they 
were young. Lucy's heart instinciivdy detected the 
echoes of her sister's voice in the aentiments Oswald 
breathed witli so much ardour- She would cast down her 
eyes to hide this consciousness: her husband, utterly un- 
aware of it, attributed her apparent insensibility to want 
{ comp reheiuion ; and not knowing where to aecL cn:;^ 
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pealaMtj sunk inio despondence. He wrote to Caa 
Forte for news of Corinne; but tbe war prevented t 
letter's arrival. Hia health mfl^red from the cold of Rug 
land ; and ihe jili^Bifians assured him tliat his cliest wonli 
be ^ain atcscked, if he did not pass the winter in I(al| 
He told this to his nife and mother, adding, that the w| 
between Frantie aud ETif|;land muet at present prevent U 
tour. " And when peace is concluded," said Lady Ed 
garmond, " I should hope, my Lord, that you would n| 
think of returning to Italy." — " If his health depends si 
it," ventured Lucy, " he could not do better." Oswalt 
expreEsed much gratitude for her kindness. Alas t hi 
thanks but assured her of his love for another. 

War ceased ; and every time Oswald complnined, Lnc] 
heart was divided between her dread of his departm* f 
Italy, and her fondness, which over-rated his indispoBitia 
He attriboted her doubt of the necessity for this voy«|^ 
to selAshness : thus etich wounded the other's feelJnga 
because neither dared confess their own. All these inters 
estB were soon absorbed in the state of Lady Edgamion^ 
who was now apeechleaa, and could only express herself bf 
tears, or by the manner in which she pressed their hands 
Lucy was in despair, Oswald sat up every night will 
her. It was now December ; and these cares were higfal] 
iujuriouB to him, thougli they seemed much to gratify thS 
sufierer, whose faults disappeared juEt as her agonies would 
have excused them. The approach of death sdlls all the 
tumults of soul from which most of our errors proceed. 
On her last night she joined the hands of Oswald and 
Lucy, pressed them to her heart, and raised her eyes to 
heaven ; no longer deploring the voice which could hava 
added nothing to the impress! veness of that action^ — that 
look. In a few seconds she expired. 

Lord Nevil, who had supported himself by great efibr^, 
for her sake, now became dangerously ill, and poor Lucy's 
distress was thus redoubled. In his ileliriuni, he often 
named Corinne, and Italy, sighing, " Oh, for the soudH 
ern sun ! it is so cold in the north here : I shall 
warm again." When he recovered his senses lie 
prised at finding that Lucy had prepared every thing tor. 



hti voysge: she merely repealed ihe adiice of IiJe phy- 
■Jcians, adding, " It' you will permit i(, I shatl accompany 
you; and our chilli ought not to be parted from herparentt." 
—"No, no, we will not part," he answered; "but iJ 
this journey would pain you, I renounce it." — " That 
will not pain me," she replied. Oswald took her hand, 
sad gazed enquiringly on her : she would have explained 
herBeif ; but the memory of her moiher's advice never to 
betray a sign of jealousy, reproved her, and she addeil, — 
" You must be sure, my Lord, that my firet object ia the 
n- establishment of your health." — " You have a dster in 
Italy," continued he. — "I know it: have you any tidings 
of her?" — " Never since 1 left for America." — " Well, 
my Lord, wc shall learn all io Italy." — "Are you then 
interested in her still?" — "Yea; I h»ve not forgotten 
the lendemesB she showed my childhood." — " We ought 
not to for^t," sighed Nevil; and both again were nient. 
Oswald had too much deUcacy to desire a renewal of his 
former ties with Corinne ; but he thought that it would be 
sweet to die in Italy, after receiviog her pardon and 
adieu. He Utile deemed that hia delirium had betrayed 
him, and did injustice to the mind of bis wife ; becsuse it 
had rather shown him the opinion of others than what 
she felt herself, he beUeved she loved him as much as 
■he could love, but he knew nothing of her senaibility ; at 
present her pride diaguiaed it ; but, had she been perfectly 
happy, she would have thought it improper to avow a pas- 
doDaie affection even for her own husband ; capable oa 
■he was of it, education had convinced her that it would he 
immodest to profess tlds feeling ; hut nothing could teach 
her to take pleasure iii speaking of any thing else. 

^^^totwALo, disliking all recollections of France, crossed it 
^^^nery hastily. Lucy evinced neither wish nor will of any 
^^Bfaid, but left it for him to decide everj tlvin^. T&k^ 
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reached the base of ihe mountjiina that separate Dauphin 
^m Savoy, mid ascended the Peu iU» Eriielles a 
this nmd is dug in the rocks ; its entrance reaerables a dcf 
caverD ; it is dark throughout, even in the brighteat ds] 
of summer. As yet they found no Bnon; but aatun 
the season of decay, was herself fast fading. The ro 
was covered with dead leares, borne to this region on t 
gale, from the distant trees. Thus they saw the wreck i 
nature, without beholding any promise of her r 
The sight of the mountaius charmed Lord Nevil : 
we live among plains, the earth seems only made ti 
and nourish man ; but in picturesque countries we s 
impress of their Creator's power and genius; yet Riaa : 
every where familiarised with nature: the roads he frsmt 
ascend the steep, or fathom the abyss; nothing is inao 
sible to him, save the great mystery of his own being. 
Morienne the winter was more rigorously felt at ei 
step : one might fancy one's self wending northward, i 
approaching Mont Cenis. Lucy, who had never trsTeOe 
before, was alarmed at finding ihe ice render the horn 
pace unsteady .- she hid Iter fears, but reproached hersc 
for having brought her little one with her ; often doubti] 
whether the resolve to do bo had been purely moral, d 
whether the hope of growing dearer to Oswald, by c 
stantly associating her image with thai of their belove 
child, bad not deadened her to the risks Juliet would dra 
incur. Lucy was apt to perplex her mind with 
scruples of conscience ; the more virtuous we are the 
thu kind of fastidiousness increases : she had no res 
MVB in her long and silent prayers, which somewhat 
quiUised her spirit. The landscape now took a more teniS< 
diatacter : the snow fell heavily on ground already covere 
with it. They seemed entering the Hell of Ice describe 
by Dante. From the foot of the precipices to the mour 
tain tops all varieties were concealed. The pines, nv 
clothed in white, were mirrored in the water like speetn 
trees. Oswald and Lucy gazed in silence ; speech woul 
have seemed presumptuous ; nature was frozen into dtunb 
ness, and they were mute Lke her. Suddenly tliey per. 
edved, on an immense extent of snow, a long file of (b 
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clad fibres carrying a bier towards a church. These 
priests, the only living beings who broke ibis desert soli- 
tudtj preserved their wonted pace. The thought of death 
lent it a ip'avily which not even the bleakness of the air 
templed chem to forget. Here teas the niouming of na- 
ture and of man for vegetable and for humin life. No 
colour was left, — that black, that white, thua united, 
struck the soul with awe. " VVhat a »ad omen !" rigfaed 
Lady Nevil. — " Lucy," interrupted Oswald, " trust me, 
it U not for you." — "Alas!" he thought, "it wa« not 
beneath such auspices I travelled mth Corinne. Where is 
she now ? may not these gloomy objects be but warnings 
of what I am to suffer f " Lucy'i nerves were shaken by 
the terrors of her journey. This kind of fear is almost 
unknown to an ioU-epid man ; and she niistook for care- 
lessness of her, Oswald's ignorance of such alarm's posErihle 
exiaience. The common people, who have no better exer- 
cise for fancy, love to exaggerate all hazards, and deligbc in 
the eflfcct they thus produce on tlieir superiors. The inn- 
keepers, ever; winter, tell their guests wild tales of " le 
Mont," as if it were an immovable monster, guarding the 
vales that lead to the land of promise. They watch (he 
weather for formidable symptoms, and beg all foreignm to 
avoid crossing Mont Cents during la tourmmitr. This is 
a wind announced by a white cloud, spread like a sheet 
in the air, and by degrees covering the nbole boriion. 
Lucy bad gained all possible information, unknown to 
Nevil, who was too much occupied by the sensation of re- 
entering Italy to think on these reports. The possible 
end and aim of his pilgrimage agitated hia wife still more 
than did the journey itself, and she judged every thing un- 
favourably. In the morning of their ascent, several pea~ 
asnts beset ber with forebodings ; those hired to carry her 
up the mountain, however, assaretl ber that there was no- 
thing to apprehend; she looked at Nevil, and saw that he 
laughed at these predictions ; therefore, piqued by his se- 
curity, she professed herself ready to depart. He knew 
not how much this resolution cost her, but mounted a horte 
and followed the litter which bore his wife and child. The 
way was easy, till they were about the centre ot th& %a3. 
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wliifli precedes the liescent, when a violent hurricane aioi 
Drifts of snow lilinded Lucy's bearers, and often bid 
wald from ber view. The rdigious men who devote du 
lives to suceouT travellers on tlie Alps beg&a U) ting tbei 
alarm bell ; yet, though this sound proclaimed the na^ 
bourhood of benevolent pity, its rapid and heav j repetitia 
seemed more expressive of dismay tban aafiiatance. 
hoped that Oswald would propose passing the night & 
monsEtery ; but, as she said nothing, he thought it best I 
hasten on, while daylight lasted. Lucy's bearers enquiiei 
with some uneasiness, if she wished them to descend 
"■ Yes," she said, " since my Lord does not oppose it." 81 
erred in thus suppresaiiig her feelings : the ;>resence of hi 
child would have Bxcused them ; hut, while we love one b 
whom we cannot deem ourselves beloved, each instai 
brings its own sense of humiliation. Oswald remained ol 
horsebacb, though that was the least safe method of descen 
but he believed himself thus secure against lositig si^t i 
his wife and child. Prom the summit Lucy loolied dow 
on the abrupt road which she would have t^en for a pre 
cipice, had not steeps still more perpendicular been close i 
Land. She pressed her darling to her heart with atro^ 
emotion. Oswald observed this, and, quitting his aaddli 
joined the men who carried her litter. The graceful ze 
with which he did this filled her eyes with tears ; but, i 
that instant, the whirlwind rose so furiously that her beara 
tell on their knees, exclaiming, "Oh God, protect in I 
Lucy regained her coursge ; and, raising hers^f, faeJ 
Juliet towards Lord Nevil. "Take your child, my lovel' 
she said. Oswald received it, answering, "And you ti 
oome, I can carry ye both!" — " No," she said, '" 
save her !" — " Save !" he repeated : " is there any l 
ger? Unhappy wretches — why did you not tell u 
— " They did," interrupted Lucy. — " And you conce 
it from meP How liave 1 merited this cruel Teaeni 
He wrapped his cloak round Juhel, and cast down his r 
in deep iHsquietude ; but Heaven most mercifully appeas 
the storm, and lent a lay which showed them the fer ' 
plains of Piedmont. In another hour they arrived i 
harmeil at Novalaiae, the first Italian town after croui 
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Hont Ccnis. On entering the inn, Lucy embruceil her 
child, and rcturnat her fervEDt thanks lo Got). ObwsM 
leaned penEively near the fire, and, when she rose, held out 
his hand to her, saying, " Vou were akmied then, love f " 
— "Yes, dear." — "Why would you go on?" — "You 
ieemed impatient to proceed." — " Do you not know tliat, 
shore all ihings, I tlread exposing you to pun or danger?" 
— " It IB for Juliet that they are lo be dreaded," she re. 
plied, taking the little one on her lap to warm it, and 
twistitig round her fingers the beautlTuI black curls that the 
anow l)ad matted on that fair brow.* The mother and 
child formed so charming a pictoie, that Oawald gazed on 
thera with Under admiration ; but Lucy's silence dis- 
couiaged the feeling wliich might elae have ted to a niuioal 
nnderstandiog. They arrit-ed at Turin, where the aeaaon 
w*a unusually scTere. The vast apartments of Italy wete 
destined lo receive the sun. Thdr freshness in summer is 
matt welcome ; but, in the lieptli of winter, they seem 
cheerless deserts; and their posMSsora feel like pigmies in 
the abode of giantt. The death of Alfieri had just oc^ 
casioned a general mourning among his proud countrynieii. 
Nevil no longer recf^ised the gaiety formerly to dear to 
him. The absence of her he loved diienchaoied both 
nature and art : he sought intelligence of her, and leamt 
that for five years she had published nothing, but lived in 
seclusion at Florence. He resolved on going thither; not to 
remain, and thus violate the aSection be owed to Lucy, but 
to tell Corinne how ignorant he had been of her residence 
in Scotland. In crossing Lombardy he sighed, " How 
beautiful this was, when ell those elms were tn full leaf, 
with vines linking them together !" — " How beautifnl it 
was," thought Lucy, " while Corinne shared it with you 1" 
A humid fog, such as oft arises in so well watered a land, 
obscured their view of the country. During the night they 
heard the deluge of southern rain fall on, nay, through the 
roof, as if water were pur^ng them with all the avidity of 
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Luey sought in vain for ihe chirm of Italy : 
neemed that every ihing conspired to veil it in gloora 
Oswald and herself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Since Lord Nevil had been in Italy, he had not spoben 
word of the language ; it even made him III to liear i 
On tlie eveninji; of his arrival at Milan he heard tt 
the door, which waa followed hy the entrance of a mal 
whose dark and prominent face would have heen expreaun 
if animated by natural enthusiasm : it wore an unvarying!' 
g.'acLOus smile, and a loot that etrove to be poetical, f 
stood at the door, improvising verses in praise of d 
group before him, hut such aa might have suited any otb 
husband, wife, or child, juat aa truly ; and so exaggerate 
that the speaker seemed to think poetry otiffht to have t 
connection nith truth. Oswald perceived that he was 
Roman ; yet, harmonious as v/eta the Eounda he uttered 
the vehemence of his declamation served hut to indicati 
more plainly the unmeaning insipidity of all he aud. 
Nothing could be more painful for Oswald than to 
the Roman tongue thus spoben, for the firet time after H 
long an interval, to see his dearest memories travestied 
and feel his melancholy renewed by an ol^ect so ridiculmu 
Luc; guessed all this, and would have dismissed the im 
provisatore ; hut it was impossible to make him hear her: 
he paced the chamber all gesture and exclamation, bet " 
of the disgust he dealt his hearers, proceeding like a 
machine that could not stop till after a certain moment. 
At last that time arrived, and Lucy paid him to depart, 
" Poetic language," said Oswald, " is so easily parodied^ 
here, that it ought to be forbidden all save those who aiv 
worthy to employ it." — " True," observed Lucy, perhapr 
a little too pointedly : " it is very disagreeable to be 
minded of what you admire, by such a burlesque ■ 
have juat endured." — " Not so," he answered; "the 
t only makes me more deeply feel the power of geniut. 
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This same language, which may be so miserably degraded, 
became celestial poetry from tiie lips of Corinne — your 
sister" Lucy felt overwhelmed : he had not pronounced 
that name to her before ; the addition of your sister 
sounded as if conveying a reproach. She was half suffo- 
cated ; and had she given way to her tears, this moment 
might have proved the sweetest in her life ; but she re- 
strained them, and the embarrassment between herself and 
husband became more painful than before. On the next 
day the sun broke forth, like an exile returning to his own 
land. The Nevils availed themselves of his brightness to 
visit Milan cathedral, the chef-d'osuvre of Grothic architec 
ture : it is built in the form of a cross, — fair melancholy 
image in the midst of wealth. Lofty as it is, the orna- 
ments are elaborate as those lavished on some minute 
object of admiration. ^ Wliat time and patience must it 
have cost! This perseverance towards the same aim is 
transmitted from age to age, and the human race, stable at 
least in thought, can leave us proofs of this, imperishable 
almost as thought itself. A Grothic building engenders 
true religion : it has been said that the popes have con- 
secrated more wealth to the building of modem temples 
than devotion to the memory of old churches. The light, 
falling through coloured glass, the singular forms of the 
architecture, unite to give a silent image of that infinite 
mystery which the soul for ever feels, and never compre- 
hends. 

Lord and Lady Nevil left Milan when the earth wa» 
covered with snow. This is a sadder sight in Italy than 
elsewhere, because it is unusual : the natives lament bad 
weather as a public calamity. Oswald was vain of his 
favourite country, and angry that it would not smile its best 
for Lucy. They passed dirough Placenta, Parma, and 
Modena. The churches and palaces of each are too vast, in 
proportion to the number and fortune of the inhabitants : 
all seems arranged for the reception of the great, who as 
yet have but sent some of their retinue forward. On the 
morning of their reaching Taro, the floods were thunder- 
ing from the Alps and Apennines, with such frightful 
rapidity, that their roar scarce announced them ere the^ 
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BriiigtiS are hardly pracdcable ov«r rivers (Iiat 
rise above ihe level of the plain. OswhIiI and Li 
faiuiit iheir courst suddenly checked. All boats had bi 
wished away by the current ; and they were obliged W W 
till the Iialiana, who never hurry themselves, chow 
tiring them back. The fog conlbunded the water witli I 
t-ky ; and the whole apeciacle rather resembled the 
lions of Styx than the bounteous atreama lent aa 
ments to the burning auuih. Lucy, Irerobling lest t 
intense cold should hurt her child, bore it into a fishe 
hur, in the centre of which a fire had been kindled, as 
done in Russia. 

" Wliere is yotir lovely Italy?" she asked Oswald, wil 
a Binite. " 1 know not when I shall regain her," he al 
swered, sadly. Approaching Farmii, and all the cities « 
that road, they petceived from far the flat-terraced roo 
that give Italy so original an air. Churches and spiii 
fetand forth boldly aniid these buildings ; and, after aedf 
them, the northern- pointed roofs, so constructed to perm 
tile snow to run off, create a very unpleasant seneatioi 
I'wma still preserves some fine pictures by Corre^^io. Of 
vald took Lucy to a church which boasts a freaee of tj 
La Mttdimna della Scola: while he drew the cuttitin £ni| 
liefure It, Lucy raised Jidiet in her arms,' that she mi^ 
belter see the picture; and by chance their attitude wi 
nearly the same with that of the Virgin and Child. Lue 
had Eu much of the modest grace which Correggio loved t 
paint, that Oswald looked from the ideal to the real witi 
surprise. As she noticed this her lids declined, and tfi 
resemblance became still more strong. Cort^gio ' 
the only painter who knew how to give downcast eyes 
txpresxion affectiug as that of those raised to heaven. Tl 
veil he throws over such looks, far from decreaMlig the 
thoughtful tenderness, lends it the added charm of he) 
venly mystery. The Madonna is almcsl detached froi 
tlie wall. A breath might blow its hues away ; this fa 
a melancholy iiileresl : its adorers oft return 1 
bid such fleedag beauty a fond farewell. As they left ih 
church, Oswald said to Lucy, " A htile while, and Uu 
l picture will be no more ! but ita model is raioe own fov 
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ever." These soft words touched her heart : she pressed 
his hand^ ahout to ask him if he could not trust her ten- 
derness ; hut, as when he spoke coldly, her pride forhade 
complaint, so when his language made her hlest, she 
dreaded to disturb that moment's peace, in an attempt to 
render it more durable. Thus always she found reasons for 
her silence, hoping that time, resignation, and gentleness, 
might bring at last the happy day which would disperse 
her apprehensions. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Lord Nevil's health improved, yet cruel anxiety still agi- 
tated his heart. He constantly sought tidings of Corinne ; 
but every where heard the same report : how different 
from the strain in which her name had once been breathed ! 
Could the man who had destroyed her peace and fame 
forgive himself? Travellers drawing near Bologna are 
attracted by two very high towers; the one, however, 
leans so obliquely as to create a sensation of alarm ; vainly 
is it said to have been built so, and to have lasted thus for 
centuries ; its aspect is irresistibly oppressive. Bologna 
boasts a great number of highly informed men ; but the 
common people are disagreeable. Lucy listened for the 
melodious Italian, of which she had been told ; but the 
Bolognese dialect painfully disappointed her. Nothing 
more harsh can exist in the north. They arrived at the 
height of the Carnival, and heard, both day and night, 
cries of joy that sounded like those of rage. A population 
like that of the Lazzaroni cat and sleep beneath the nu- 
merous arcades that border the streets : during winter they 
carry a little fire in an earthen vessel. In cold weather 
no nightly music is heard in Italy : it is replaced in 
Bologna by a clamour truly alarming to foreigners. The 
manners of the populace are much more gross in some few 
southern states than can be foimd elsewhere. In-door life 
perfects social order : the heat that permits people to live 
thus in public engenders many savage habU.&.(^\ Vfst.^ 



1 Lwly Nevil could not walk forth withoat being 
uUImI hy beggarf, the scourge of Italy. As they jiatsad 
the prisons, whoEe barred windows look upon the slreeti 
ihewptivci demanded alma with immoderate laughter. "It 
t( not thua," wid Lucy, " that our people show iheiaselvea- 

^Ac fvllow-citiieni of their betlert. Oh, Oswald ! can such 
I country please you?" — "Heaven forhid," he replied, 
" tint I ihould ever forget my own ! but when you have 
p*8Bed the Apennines jou wilt hear the Tuscans, — meet 
intellectual and animated beings, who, I hope, will render 
you leu severe," 

Italiane, indeed, muEt be judged according to circuin- 

■tMices. Sometimes the evil that halh been spoke 

^thcm teems but true; at othera, most unjust. AH that 

Klus previously been described of their governments and 

Bnligiun proves that mucli may be asserted against them 

1 feneraily, yet that many private virtues are to be found 

amongit them. The individuals Dhsncc tlirows on ilie 

acquaintance of our travellers decide their notions of the 

whole race : such judgment, of course, can find no baaia 

. in the pubhc spirit of the country. Oswald and Lucy 

E-*uited tlie collectionB of pictures that enrich Bologna. 

VAlnolig them was Dominichino's Sibyl ; before which Neiil 

nticonsdously lingered so long, that his wife at last dajred 

Jlysk him, if this beauty said more to his heart than Corr«g- 

■lio'a Mndonna had done. He understood, and was ainased 

Btt Eo significant an appeal : after gazing ou ber for some 

Ptime, he rqilied, " The Sibyl utters oracles no more: her 

Ixauty, like bcr genius, is gone ; but the angelk features 

1 admired in Correggio have lost noneof their charms; and 

the unhappy wretch who so much wronged the one will 

never betray tlie other." He left the place, to conceal bis 

rvgitatioii. 
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BOOK XX. 

CONCLUSION. 



CHAPTER I. 



Oswald now^ for the first time^ comprehended that Lucy 
was aware of his affection for her sister^ and deemed that 
her coolness might have sprung from secret disquietude : 
yet now he feared an explanation as much as she had done; 
and now she would have told him all had he required it ; 
but it would have cost him too much to speak of Corinne, 
just as he was about to rejoin her^ especially with a person 
whose character he so imperfectly knew. They crossed the 
Apennines, and regained the sweet climate of Italy. The 
sea breeze, so glowing in summer, now spread a gentle 
heat The turf was green, the autumn hardly over, and 
yet the spring already peeping forth. The markets teemed 
with oranges and pomegranates. The Tuscan tongue was 
audible; and all Oswald's dearest memories revived, though 
now unmixed with hope. The mild air would have ren- 
dered Lucy confiding, had he encouraged her. Had a 
Corinne been with them, she would soon have learned their 
secrets ; but the more congenial they were, in natiu^l and 
national reserve, the less easy was it for them to break the 
ice which kept their hearts asunder. 



CHAPTER II. 

As soon as they arrived, in Florence, Nevil wrote to Caste! 
Forte ; and in a few minutes the Prince came to him. It 
was some time ere either spoke ; at last Nevil asked for 
Corinne. " I have none but sad news for you," said her 
friend : '^ she grows weaker every day ; sees no one but 
myself, and can scarce attempt any occupation ; yet I 
think she has been calmer since we learnt you were in 
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Mly ; ihotigli I cannot disguise from you, that h 
vodons an that intelligence causeil lier a reUpse o 
Bhe hu not told ine her intentions, foi I carefully & 
your nanii!-" — '" Have the goodneKs, Prince," said Oswald 
" 10 give her the letter 1 wrote yon nearly five I'eara since i 
contained a derail of all the circumstances that preveaUi 
toy bearing of her journey to Scotland before I married 
When uhe hni read it, aek her to receive me. 1 long it 
3ustliy myself with her, if possible. Her esteem is essentiB 
to me, tliough I can no longer pretend to more." — "I 
obey your desires, my Lord," ±aid Castel Forte, " and v 
that I may in any way be of service." Lacly Nevil now 
entered the room. Oswald made her known to hla friend. 
" he met him coldly. He gazed on her with much attention, 
ighed, thought of Corinne, and took leave. Oswald fol- 
>wed bim. " Lady Nevll is very besuiiful," said tlie 
l^rince : " so fresh and young ! Alas ! my poor love i» 
no longer so ; yet forget not, my Lord, that she was a bril- 
liant creature when you saw her first." — " Forget ! " i 
claimed Oswald ; " no, nor ever forgive myself." 
could utter no more, and for tlie rest of the day i 
glootuily silent. Lucy Eought not to disturb him : her for- 
bearance was unlucky ; for he only thought, " Had Corinne 
belicld me sad, she would have striven to console me." The 
■Xl morning hia anxiety early led him to Castel Porte. 
Well!" he cried, " what saya she?" — " That she will 
^t see you," answered the Prince. — " And her motives ? " 
— " 1 found her yesterday, in spite her weaknesE, pacing 
Mm all agitation, her paleness Hometimea giving way 
vivid blush, that failed as suddenly as it rose. I 
told her your request : after Eome instants' silence, she 
" ' — if you exact from me her own words, — ' That mtui 
done me too much wrong already; but the foe wbo 
w me into prison, banished mid proscribed me, hu not 
•et brought my spirit quite so low as he may think. I have 
llf^red more than woman ever endured beside — sltemate 
tndness and indignmion msldng thought a perpetual tor- 
ire. Oswald should remember that I once told hitn it 
Would cost me more to renounce ray admiralion than i 
He has despoiled the object of my worship; j 
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ceived me, voluntarily or otherwise — no matter : he is not 
what I helieved him. He sported for nearly a year with 
my affection ; and, when he ought to have defended me, 
when his actions should have proved he had a heart, how 
did he treat me ? Can he hoast of having made one ge- 
nerous sacrifice ? No ! he is happy now, possessing all the 
advantages best appreciated by the world. I am dying ; let 
him leave me in peace ! " — " These words are very harsh,'' 
sighed Oswald. — " She is changed by suffering," admitted 
Castel Forte ; *' yet I have often found her so charitable, 
that, let me own, she has defended you against me." — 
*' You think me unpardonable, then ? " — ^' If you permit 
me to say so. The injuries we may do women hurt not us in 
public opinion. The fragile idol of to-day may be broken 
to-morrow, without finding one protector; for that very 
reason do I respect the sex, whose moral welfare can find 
its safety but in our bosoms. A mortal stab is punished by 
the law ; but breaking a tender heart is a theme for jest. 
I would forgive murder by poniard soonest." — " Believe 
me," cried Nevil, " I, too, have been wretched, — that is my 
sole extenuation ; but formerly she would have listened to 
it, now it avails mo nothing ; yet I will write to her : I 
still believe, in*spite of all that parts us, she may yet im- 
derstand me." — "I will bear your letter, my Lord ; but I 
entreat you temper it well ; you guess not what you are 
to her. Years can but deepen an impression, when no 
new idea has divided its empire. Would you know in 
what state she is at present ? A fantasy, from which my 
prayers could not divert her, enables me to show you." 
He opened the door of another room; and Nevil first be- 
held a portrait of Corinne as she appeared in Juliet, on 
the night, of all others, when he felt most enamoured of 
her. The confidence of happiness breathed from each fea- 
ture. The memories of that festal time came back on Os- 
wald's heart ; but as he yielded to them, the prince took his 
hand, drew aside a crape from another picture, and showed 
him Corinne, painted that same year, in the black dress, such 
as she had never abandoned since her return from £ngland. 
Her lost lover recollected the figure which had passed him 
in the Park: but above all was he struck with the total change 
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1 her appearance. The long black lashes veiled her 
„uid ejes, and dutw a shallow over the tintleas cheek 
beneath was written tliis line, ftom the Pastor Fido, — 

" A peiin 51 puii dir, ' Quesla fu rosa '. ' " 
" Sc.iicely can we now say, ' Tliis was u rose ! * " 
!"cried Lord Nevil ; "looks she like this?"' 



CHAPTER III. 

Tbb unhappy man s!iut himself in his room. At the (linnR 

hour, Lucy, leading Juliet by the hand, lapped gently 
, hia door: he opened it^ saying, " Think not the worse 

me, my dear, for begging that 1 mn; be left to myself to. 
' day." His wife raiseil her child in har arms, and 

without a word. He now looked at the letter he had 

o Corinne, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, " ^lall 1^ 

, then, makepoor Lucy wretched too? What ismy lifewonlv 

" "t serves but to render all who love me miserable.*" 

Letter from Lord Nenil to Corinne. 

'■' Wete you not the most generous of human heingv. 
what could 1 say to you, who might weigh me so low by 
1 reproaches, or still lower by your griefs ? I have done aiA 
~" to her 1 loved, that I almost believe myself a monster. 
n I, Corinne ? I suffer bo much, that I cannot think my- 
f an utter barhnrian ! You know, when first 1 met you, 
was a prey to despsir, that nearly brought me lo tile 
grave : I sought not happiness, but struggled long againn 
your attraction; even when it triumphed, preaentimentB of 
misfortune lingered slOI. Sometimes I believed jou A 
tined by my father to make me once more fctl myself 
glhaJ been by him ; then did 1 few to d 



obey his will, in marrying ft foreigner. On mj return M 
Engjuid this sentiment prevailed, unctioueil as tt was by 
parental authority. Mail he slill lived 1 should have felt a 
right to combat it; but the dead cannot hear us, and the 
irrevocable dommands of those now powerless possesa a 
tunching and a sacred force, — Once more surrounded by 
the ^es of country, I met yoursister, selected for me by my 
■ire, and well accordinj; with my wish for a regular, a quiet 
life. My weakness niBl:c9 me dread some kinds of agitation : 
my mind is easily seduced by new hopes^ but my sick soul 
shrinks from resolves that interfere with its original habits 
or affections. Vet, Corinne, had I known you were in 
England, that proof of tendeineas would have decided me. 
Ah ! wherefore vaunt I what I would have done? Should 
we have been content? Am I capable of being go? Could 
1 ever have chosen any one fate, without Etiil pining after 
some other? When you restored my liberty I fell into the 
common error, telling myself that so superior a woman 
might easily be estranged from me. Corinne, I have 
wounded your heart, I know; but 1 thought mine the oiJy 
sacrifice : I deemed you would forget tnc. 1 cannot deny 
that Lucy ia worthy of a atlU warmer attachment than 1 
could give her ; but unce I learnt your voyage to England, 
and the Borrow 1 had dealt you,my life has been a perpetual 
pain. I sought for death, certain that when you heard I 
was no more, you would forgive me. Dcubtless you can 
oppose to this years of fidelity and regret, Euch as my ingra- 
titude ill merits ; yet think — a thousand complicated cir- 
cnmst&ncea invade the constancy of man. Imagine, if 
possible, that I have neither given norrecdved felicity; that 
my heart has been lonely since 1 left you, Bcarce daring even 
to commune with itself; that the mother of my child, who 
has so man^ tides to my love, is a stranger to my history 
■nd feelings; in tF]|th, that my habitual sadness has reduced 
me to the state from which your cares, Corinne, onoe ex- 
tricated me. If 1 hare returned to Italy, not formy healdl 
(you cannot suspect me of any love for life), but to bid you 
farewell, can you refuse to see me hut once more ? I wish 
it, because I think tliat it would benefit you ; my own suf- 
ftrings less prompt tliii derire. ^Vhat use were it that I 
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m miserable, that a dreiulful weight presses upon m^ faear^ 
' I came hither without obtaining pardon from you ? 

[ -ought to be unhappy, and am sure of being so; bnt I i 
certain that you would be Eolaced, if you could thinlt q| 
me aa your friend, and read, in Oswald's looks and sceenc^ 

i how dear you are to tlie criminal whose fate ia far man 

[ altered than his heart. I respect the ties I have formed, 
and love your sister ; hut the human breast, wiid and ii 
•iitent as it is, can reconcile that tenderness with what I fof 

[ for you. 1 have nothing to say for myself that c 
written ; all I might explain would but condemn tne 

[ if you saw me proElrale before you, through all my failltf 
and. duties, you would perceive what you are to me still, 
and tliat conversation would leave a balm for both. Our 
health is failing: Heaven tnay not accord us length of days. 
Let then whichever may be destined to precede the other 
feel regretted by the dear friend left behind. The innocent 
alone deserve such joy ; but may it not be granted ti 
guilty? Corinne, sublime soul ! you who eanread all hearts, 
guess what I cannot add, and comprehend me, as you used' 
lo do, Let me but see you; let my [>allid lips touch your 
wealt hand! Ii was not I alone who wrought thia i 
No; the same sentiment consumed us both : destiny Mnicfc 
two hearts, devoting one to crime; ' " 

not be the least pitiable." 

Aitswer. 

" If I required but to see an<l paritun you, I could not 
for an instant refuse. Why is it that I do not feel resent. 
ment, although the pangs you have caused me are bo dread- 
ful? I must still love you, not lo hate. Religion aloue 
would not disarm me thus. There have been 
when myieasonhas left me; others far sweeter, when I hoped 
to die before the day could end ; and some in which 1 hare 
doubted even virtue: you were to me its image here below; 
there was no guide for cither my thoughts or feeUngs, when 
the same blow struck both my admiration and my bve. 
Wbat would have become of me without Heaven's help? 
Every thing in this world was poisoned by your image: 
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one sole asylum was left, and Grod received me. My 
strength decays, but not that supporting enthusiasm. I 
joy to think that the best aim in life is to become worthy 
of eternity: our bliss, our bane, alike tend to this purpose ; 
and you were chosen to uproot the too strong hold I had on 
earth. Yet when I saw your handwriting, learnt that you 
were but on the other side of the river, a fearful tumult rose 
within me : incessantly was I obliged to tell myself, * My 
sister is his wife.' To see you again appeared felicity: I 
will not deny that my heart, inebriated afresh, preferred 
these indefinite raptures to an age of calm ; but Providence 
has not abandoned me in this peril. Are you not the 
husband of another ? AVhat then have I to say to you ? 
Is it for me to die in your arms ? What would my con- 
science suffer, if I made no sacrifice ? if I permitted myself 
another hour with you ? I can only appear before my God 
with any thing like confidence by renouncing it. This re- 
solution may appease my soul. Such happiness as I felt 
while you loved me is not in harmony with our mortal 
state ; it agitates us, because we feel its fieetness : but 
religious meditation, that aims at self-improvement, and 
refers every cause to duty, is a state of peace ; and I know 
not what ravages the mere sound of your voice would make 
on the repose I believe I have regained. Why do you tell 
me that your health is impaired ? Alas ! I am no longer 
your nurse; but still I suffer with you. May Grod bless 
and prolong your days, my Lord ! Be happy, but be so 
through piety. A secret communion with Divinity gives 
us in ourselves the power of confiding to a Being who con- 
soles us : it makes two friends of one spirit. Do you still 
seek for what the world calls happiness ? WTiere will you 
find more than my tenderness would have bestowed? 
Know you that in the deserts of the New World I should 
have blest my lot had you permitted me to follow you ? I 
could have servetl you like a slave, have knelt before you 
as a heavenly being, had you but loved me truly. What 
have you done with so much faith ? You have changed it 
into an affliction peerless as itself. Outrage me not, then, 
by one hope of happiness, except in prayer: let our 
thoughts meet in heaven I Yet when I feel myself about 



to die. 
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Oswald^ at leasts could secure Corinne the presence of 
his little daughter^ and secretly hade the nurse take Juliet 
to her. He met them on their return^ and asked the child 
how she had enjoyed her visit. She replied by an Italian 
phrase^ and with an accent so resembling Corinne's^ that 
her father started. "Who taught you that, dear?" he 
asked. — " The lady," she replied. — *' And how did she 
behave to you?" — "Oh, she kissed me, and cried; I 
don't know why ; but it made her worse, for she looks very 
ill, papa." — " Do you love her, darling ?" — " That I do. 
I '11 go to her every day. She has promised to teach me 
all she knows ; and says, that she will make me grow like 
Corinne : what*s that, pa ? the lady did not tell me." Lord 
Nevil could not answer : he withdrew, to conceal his agita- 
tion, but bade the nurse take Juliet daily to Corinne. 
Perhaps he erred in disposing of his child without her mo* 
thers consent; but in a few days the young pupil's progress 
was astonishing : her masters for Italian and music were all 
amazed. Nothing had ever pained Lucy more than her 
sister's influence over Juliet's education. The child in- 
formed her that, ill as the lady seemed, she took great 
pains with her. Lucy's heart would have melted, could 
she have seen in all this any thing but a design to win 
Ncvil back. She was divided between the natural wish of 
being sole directress for her daughter, and self-reproach at 
the idea of withholding her from such valuable instructions. 
One day Oswald came in as Juliet was practising a music 
lesson. She held a lyre proportioned to her size ; and her 
pretty arms fell into Corinne's own attitude so perfectly, 
that he felt gazing on the miniature copy of a fine picture, 
with the added grace of childish innocence. He could not 
speak, but sunk, trembling, on a seat. Juliet then played 
the Scotch air which he had heard at Tivoli, before the 
design from Ossian ; he listened breathlessly. Lucy, un- 
seen, stole behind him : as Juliet ceased, her father took 
her on his knee, and said, '' The lady on the banks of the 
Amo taught you this, did she not?" — " Yes, papa; but 
it hurt her very much : she was so ill while she taught me, 
that I begged her to leave off, but she would not. She 
made me promise to play you that tune every year, on a par- 



ilarday, IbelieTcitwaslhelTlhof November." — "Jl] 

il!"med Oswald, bun^ting into tears. Lucy noir steppB 
Ibrward, tnd, taking Juliet b; the hand, said, haatilfi 
"My Lord, it is loo much to rob me of my child's affbction 
Ifaat Eolace, at least, is due to my misfortunes." She re 
tireil. Oswald woulU have fallowed her, but was refused 
At the dinner hour he was told tliat she had been out tot 
•, not saying where. He was fearfully alarmed I 
ber absence; but she shortly returned, with a calm am 
gentle air, such as belittle expected. He would now ban 
confided in her, and gained her pardon by sincerity^ bn' 
die replied, " Explanadan, indeed, is needful to us both 
jet, my dear Lord, permit mestill to defer it: you will aoca 
Imow my motives for this request." Her address, he per- 
eaved, was more animated llitm usual ; and every day hi 
warratli, its interest, increosed. He could not understg 
lis change: its cause is soon told. All that Lucy so lo 
fead liidden in her heart escaped in the brief reproach c 
made her husband ; and, as usually hnppens 
who suddenly break from their habitua! diameter, ^le n 

extremes, resolving to seek Coriniie, and ask her 
had determined perpetually to disturb her it-edded 
peace; but, as she arrived at lier sister's door, her d 
dence returned ; nor could she have had courage to enter, 
liad not the invalid, who saw her from a window, sent 
I'ht^ri^Eina to entreat her. Lucy ascended to the dA 
■cbamber, and all ber auger vanished at Eight of its ocei 
|>ant. The sisters embraced in tears, Corinne then Btf i 
^]caiti]>1e of frankness which it was impossible for Lucy n 
10 follow. Such was that mind's ascendency over eve 
DCe, that, in her presence, neither dismmulalion nor on 
■traint coidd tie ]ireserved. Pallor and weakness confitmed 
ion, that she had not long to hve : this sad tntth 
added weight to iier counsels. All Coslel Forte had told 
Jier, and all she had guessed from Oswald's letters, proved 
'lat reserve and coldness separated the Nevils from eacb 
Iher, She entered very simply on this delicate suljJKt; 
perfect knowledge of the liusband's character t 
to point out why he required to find sponttneouriy in 
he loved the confidence which be could not ■ ~ 
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and to be received with cheerfulness proportioned to his 
own susceptibility of discouragement. She described her 
past self impartially, as if speaking of another^ and showed 
how agreeable it must be for a man to find^ united with 
moral conduct, that desire to please which is often inspired 
by a wish to atone for the loss ^f virtue. '' Many women," 
she said, *' have been beloved, not merely in spite of, but 
for the sake of their very errors ; because they strove to 
extort a pardon by being ever agreeable, and having so 
much need of indulgence dared impose no laws on others. 
Therefore, dear sister, pride not in your perfections; let 
your charm consist in seeming to forget them ; be Corimie 
and Lucy in one : nor let your own worth excuse to you a 
moment's neglect of your graces, nor your self-respect 
render your manners repulsive. Were your dignity ill 
founded, it might wound him less ; for an over-exertion of 
certain rights chills the heart more than do unjust preten. 
sions. Love delights in paying more than is due, where 
nothing is exacted." Lucy thanked her sister with much 
tenderness for the interest thus generously evinced in her 
welfare; and Corinne resumed, — *' If I were doomed to live, 
I might not be capable of it; but now my only selfish 
wish is, that Oswald should find some traces of my influ- 
ence in you and in his child ; nor ever taste one rapture that 
reminded him not of Corinne." Lady Nevil returned to 
her every day, and, with the most amiable delicacy, studied 
to resemble the being so dear to her Lord. His curiosity 
increased, as he remarked the fresh attractions she thus ac- 
quired : he knew that she must owe them to Corinne ; yet, 
Lucy having promised to keep the secret of their meetings, 
no explanation occurred. The sufferer proposed yet to 
see the wedded pair together, but not till she was assured 
that she had but a few moments to live ; but she involved 
this plan in so much mystery, that Lucy knew not in what 
manner it was to be accomplished. 



CHAPTER V. 

Corinne desired to bid Nevil and Italy such a farewell as 
might recall the days on which her ^em»&^<c:i^^Nf^c^^^& 
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flill splendour. A pardonable weakness . Love and glory 
were ever blended in ber mind ; and^ at tbe moment when 
her heart was about to resign all earthly ties^ she wished 
Oswald to feel^ once more^ that it was the greatest woman 
of her day he had destroyed^ — the woman who best knew 
how to love and think, — whose brilliant success he had 
obscured in misery and death. 

She had no longer the strength required by an impro- 
tisatrice ; but in solitude, since Oswald's return, had re- 
sumed her zest for writing poetry : she, therefore, named 
a day for assembUng, in one of the galleries, all who de- 
sired to hear her verses, begging Lucy to bring her hus- 
band ; adding, *' I feel I may demand this of you now." 
Oswald was fearfully agitated, wondering what subject she 
had chosen, and whether she would recite herself: the 
bare possibility of looking on her threw him into extreme 
confusion. The morning came, and winter frowned on it 
with all the sternness of the north: the wind howled, 
the rain beat violently against the windows, and, by an 
eccentricity more frequent in Italy than elsewhere, the 
thunder added a sense of dread to all this gloom. Oswald 
could not speak : every thing around him increased the 
desolation of his soul. He entered the hall with Lucy : 
it was immensely crowded. In an obscure recess was placed 
a sofa, whereon Corinne was to recline, being too ill to read 
her own verses. Dreading to show herself, changed as she 
was, she had chosen those means of seeing Oswald unseen. 
As soon as she knew that he was there, she veiled her face, 
and was supported to this couch ; from time to time stay- 
ing to take breathy as if that short space had been a painful 
journey : the last steps of life are ever slow and difficult. 
Seating herself, her eyes sought Oswald, found him, and 
involuntarily starting up, she spread her arms ; but in- 
stantly fell back, turning away her face, like Dido when 
she met ^neas in a world which human passions should 
not penetrate. Castel Forte detained Lord Nevil, who 
now, utterly beside himself, would have flown to fall at 
her feet : the Prince reminded him of the respect he owed 
Corinne before the world.* 

• Not a word of what he owed hii wife.— Tk. 
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r A young girl^ dressed in white^ and crowned with 
j flowers^ now appeared on the stage which had been erected. 
^ Her meek and peaceful face touchingly contrasting the sen< 
timents she was about to breathe ; it was Corinne's taste^ 
which thus mingled something sweet with thoughts in 
tfaemselyes too dreary. Music nobly and afiectingly pre- 
pared the auditors. The hapless Oswald could not tear his 
eyes from Corinne ; she was to him as an apparition that 
haunts a night of fever ; it was through his own deep sighs 
that he heard the death-song of the swan^ which the 
woman he had so much wronged addressed to his heart. 

THS LAST SONG OF CORINMK. 

Take ye my solemn farewell ! O my friends. 

Already night is darkening on my eyes ; — 

But is not Heaven most beautiful by night ? 

Thousands of stars shine in the kindling sky, 

Which is an azure desert during day. 

Thus do the gathering of eternal shades 

Reveal innumerable thoughts, half lost 

In the full daylight of prosperity. 

But weaken'd is the voice which might instruct ; 

The soul retires within itself, and seeks 

To gather round itself its failing fire. 

From my first days of youth, my inward hope 
Was to do honour to the Roman name ; 
That name at which the startled heart yet beats. 
Ye have allow'd me fam«, O generous land ! 
Ye banish not a woman from the shrine ! 
Ye do not sacriBce immortal gifts 
To passing jealousies. Ye who still yield 
Applause to Genius in its daring Aight ; 
Victor without the vanquished, — Conqueror, 
Yet without spoil ; — who, from eternity, 
Draws riches for all time. 

Natiure and Life ! with what deep confidence 
Ye did inspire me. I deem'd all grief arose 
For that we did not feel, or think enough ; 
And that we nu^t, even on this our earth, 
Beforehand taste that heavenly happiness. 
Which is — but length in our enthusiasm. 
But constancy in love. 





No, 1 repent JC not, this generous faith ; 
No — that caused not the bitter lean 1 ' 
Watering the dust nhicb doth awiut mi 
I had accomplwli'd ill my destlnj — 
I hud been worthy all the gifts of Hea' 
If 1 had only »ow'd my sounding lyre 
To ceivbme that gutidness all divine, 
Mode miuiifnt llinjughoul the uaiiene 



Of thought but serve to draw more nei 

Religion has no limits, Bud Jia bond! 

Never from her may Genius separate. 
ImsginaliDU from itb earliest flight. 
Fast o'er the bounds of lire: and the sublinie ' 
Is the reflection of divinity. 



Fhantunu bad not displaced my brilliant dream* ■ 
Unhappy one, if yet my genius lives, 
I only know it by my slrengtli.of grief: 

Farewell, my birthplace! rarGwell, my ow 

Faniwell, remembrances of infancy. 

FareKell ! Ah, wbat have ye lo do with death(.| 

And ye, who in my writings may have found 

Feelings, vhose echo Wat within your soul. 

Oh, friends ofmine — where'er ye be, — farewdj 

Corinne has suffer'd much, — but suffer'd not 

In an unworthy cause : she has not lost 

At least her claim on pity. 

Beautiful Italy > it is in rain 
To promise me your lovcUnraa ; my heart 
Ti worn and wasted ; what can ye avail ? 
Would ye revive my hopes, to edge my grieft ? 1 
Would ye recoil my happineu, and Ihui 
Moke me revolt against my fate ? 
ibdlbutiervEdm) Godwlth luUUie EC&l." &c— (I'niuv. (SuiS 
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Meekly I do submit myself. Oh, ye 
Who may survive me, — when the spring returns. 
Remember how I loved its loveliness ! 
How oft I sung its perfume and its air* 
I pray you sometimes to recall a line 
From out my songs, — my soul is written there : 
But &tal Muses, love and miss'ry, 
Taught my best poetry. 

When the designs of mighty Providence 
Are work*d in us, internal music marks 
The coming of the angel of the grave : 
Nor fearful, nor yet terrible, he spreads 
His white wings ; and, though compassed by night, 
A thousand omens tell of his apprc^ch. 

If the wind murmurs, then they seem to hear 
His voice ; and when night falls, the shadows round 
Seem the dark foldings of his sweeping robe. 
At noon, when life sees only the clear sky. 
Feels only the bright sun, the fated one 
Whom Death hath called, upon the distance marks 
The heavy shade which is so soon to shroud 
All nature from their eyes. 

Youth, hope, emotions of the heart — ye all 
Are now no more. Far from me — vain regrets ; 
If I can yet obtain some falling tears. 
If I can yet believe myself beloved. 
It is because I am about to die. 
Could I recall my fleeting life,— that life. 
Soon would it turn upon me all its stings. 

And Rome ! Rome, where my ashes will be borne ! 
Thou who hast seen so many die, forgive. 
If, with a trembling step, I join the shades, 
The multitude of your illustrious dead ! 
Forgive me for my pity of myself. * 
Feelings, and noble thoughts, such thoughts perchance 
As might have yielded fruit — expire with me. 
Of all the powers of mind which nature gave. 
The power of suffering has been the sole one, 
Which I have used to its extent. 

% ** Jfai ^ti£ de moi-mtou^** — ^ Cohnsilu. 

00 2 
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Mcrdful God, thou dost mil uKwer nte < 

I made my choice on earth, uid notr mj hi 

H)i£ no asylum. Ye decide for me. 

And sucb a destjny is best. I,. E. L. 

Thus ended the last eong of Corinne. The hall i 
sounded with deep sad murmura of appkiue. Lord Nev 
could not support the violence of hia eraotion, bi 
senseleea to the ground. Corinne, beholding him i 
condition, -would have flown whim, but her strength faile 
aii she attempted to lise. She was borne home, and fioi 
that hour no hopes were entertained of saving her. Lu< 
haetened to her, so afflicted by her husband's grief, that si 
threw herself at her Eister'a feet, imploring her to admi 
him ; but Corinne refused. " I forgive him," she s 
" for having brolfen my heart. Men know not what the 
do ; society persuades them that it is sport to fill i ' 
with rapture, and llien consign it to despair ; hut God' 
free grace has given me back composure. The sight a 
Oswald would revive BensationB that ill befit a deatli-be*! 
Religion only possesses the secret chie through this terrifi 
labyrinth. I pardon the being I so loved," she continued 
with a failing voice; "may he be happy with yon 
but when in his turn he is called on to die, then may b 
recollect the poor Corinne. She will wawh over him, i 
Heaven permits; for those never cease to love, whose love hi 
had the strength to cost them life," 

Oswald stood at her door, sometimes about to enter, 
spile her prohibition, sometiraes motionless with sorrow 
Lucy passed from one to die other, like an angel of p&ce 
between despair and death. One evening Corinne appeare< 
more easy, and tlie parents went for a short lime to theij 
chUd, whom they had not seen for three days. Durini 
their absence the dying woman performed all the duties Di 
religion ; then said 10 the reverend man who receiveil hex 
last solemn confession, " Now, father, you know my fate. 
Judge me ! I have never taken vengeance on my foes ; 
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the griefs of others never asked my sympathy in vain ; my 
faults sprung hut from passions not guilty in themselves, 
though human pride and weakness led them to excess and 
error. Think you, my father — you who have so much 
longer experience than I — diat God will pardon me?" — 
*' Yes, child, I hope so — is not your heart now wholly 
his ?" — '* I helieve it, father; take away this portrait, it 
is Oswald's ; lay on my hreast the image of Him who de- 
scended to this life, — not for the powerful, nor the in- 
spired, hut for the sufferer, the dying; they need his 
mercy." She then perceived Castel Forte, who wept be- 
side her bed, and holding out her hand to him, exclaimed, 
" My friend ! you only are beside me now. I lived for love ; 
yet, but for you, should die alone." Her tears fell as she spoke, 
yet she added, " There is no help for such a moment; 
friends can but follow us to the brink ; there begin thoughts 
too deep, too troubled, to be confided." She b^ged they 
would remove her to a sofa, whence she coidd gaze upon 
the sky. Lucy now came to her side ; and the unhappy 
Oswald, following his wife, fell at the feet of Ck>rinne, who 
would have spoken to him, but her voice failed : she raised 
her eyes to heaven ; the moon was covered with just such 
a cloud as they had seen on their way to Naples. Corinne 
pointed to it with a d3ring hand — one sigh — and that hand 
sunk powerless. 

Oswald fell into such distraction that Lucy trembled 
for his life. He followed the funeral pomp to Rome ; then 
retired to Tivoli, where he remained long, without seeing 
even his wife and child. At last, duty and affection re. 
stored him to them : they returned to England. Lord 
Nevil's domestic life became most exemplary : but did he 
ever pardon his past conduct.^ Could ihe approving 
world console him ? After the fate he had enjoyed, could 
he content himself with common life ? I know not : nor 
will I, on that head, either absolve or condemn him. 



THE END. 
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IS) The h^Iorical Return hen dacribed ire Dxid'i Bnitai, Drouet'i 
Uarfiu, ahd O^rarf-i BelUarfua. The DIda li bj Bshbefg, a Gennnii reioter i 
Clotbidi, In the pDeriF of Florence i Uacbetd. Itom an^^AEluh caHKUoa or 
plcturea from sliaki|ieare : the FTiedra i* Ouerin'i; rhe two iBnilitdbH of 
CUidnnatiu and Oulu ue at Ramei tbdr anlit, Mr, Wa1lii,aii GngliiJiniin. 
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(m The reader who wlibea to knoirmDrcor the Hooiaa f^mlTal. ibould rend 
(he ehannrng deKiipUoo of OoMhsi a pielare fulbftil u It ■• animated. 

fn There inn etqutilte arcount of the late Albana. in a collccMon of poema 
bt Madame Brunn iRmnerlir MunterJ, DneoflhemoiiuIeDUdind UMgiouii* 

«) DUcaitw • On the Duir of Childieo to thar Parent.,' bj M. Seclf r. See 
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BENTLEY'8 

STANDARD NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES. 



FBOM THE " MOBNING HBBALD OF OCT. 6, 1849. 

English prose fiction has made an advance within the last thirty 
years unparalleled in the history of literature. With the eicep- 
tion, perhaps, of the rapid development of the national literature 
of Germanyi there is no instance of a similar kind which will bear 
comparison with the maturity of power, the copiousness, variety, 
and skUl displayed by our modem novelists, who, in a quarter of 
a century, may be said to have created and brought to perfection 
a new school of art in the portraiture of life and manners. Our 
language teems with writers of fiction ; but the discovery of what 
may be truly called the art of fiction, of the application of exten- 
give knowledge, historical research, and the philosophy of human 
character, to works of invention, belongs to the present age. 
Illustrious names stand out in the annals of the past ; but they 
were exceptional instances, and cannot be referred to as having 
established a class, so to speak, of national fiction. De Foe, 
Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Goldsmith, are as essentially in- 
dividual as in the magnitude and depth of their genius they are 
unapproachable. The crowd of novel writers who flourished in 
the last century have already vauifihed VnXa ^^^\ws^^ %sAl *^^ 



fClutlotte SmitliB, llie Lees, Itoclics, Bnil the rest, nre m Ijltte ^H 
IcDDwn to coaCemporarf readers as the Aphra Behns and the Hu- ^^M 
leys, and tlie writers of the fugitiTe satires and scBndalons me- ^^M 
moirs of n still earlier dhj. Tber laboured, iuduBtrioitslr eDOD^, ^^| 
to enrich our literature io this department, hut they left uo per- H 
manent rraulta behind. Sentimental aflfectnlion, unreml pnuioa. 
and au artificial nature, pervaded their narratives, and rendeied 
their pictures of society irorthleis. Our modem writer* bCFC 
parsed out of this mirage into the open daylight of reaUty, ui^ 
with a vriiie comprehcnsiDO of the practical capnbilitiea of fictim 
OS popular eipoiitor of haman life, bare givED us a series of na*eti 
and romances, which, it is not very hazardoQS to predict, wiD 
commanicatc as much delight and instruction to futare genera- 
tions as they have diffused amongst ooreelves. 

■ It was a liappy idea of Mr. Bentley, whose enterprise as a pub- 
fiaher lias placed the reading world under ao many obligatioDl m 
the higher uid graver departments of history and the hellea lel- 
tres, to combine in a unique and uniform colleotlun of ohetp and 
elegant Tolumea the principal works of fiction which have ap(ieared 
in England during the last quarter of a century. This colleetiun. 
already extending; to a hundred and suteen volumes, ii uarivalleil 
for diversity of subject and treatment, and may be justly described 
as the most attractive family hbrary of entertainment and of 
lociat precept teaching by example that has ever issued from the 
[irees. Embracing the most papular productions of Bulwer 
Lytlon, Marryat, James, Cooper, Mr*. Gore, Mrs. Trollope, Miw 
Hitford, Grattan, Theodore Huok, Miss Aoitin, Morier, Gait, 

kaai numerous other distinguished anthorih we tntverse in these 
eompaet books every known form of fii^tion, every lectiOQ of 
Mciety, and every pbate of humanity. The colieelion ranges over 
Ibe whole field of fiction, and includes tales of chivalry, historical 
lomanees, tales of fashionable life, domestic novete, stories of 
miUtary and naval life, tales of costume and manaera, and 
^ national fictions which carry us mlo the ancient world ud 
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remote co^tnes, penetrating the life and usages of early Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy, the villages of Indian tribes, and the palaces 
and deserts of the East. Nor is it merely on the ground of 
▼ariety and ability alone that this remarkable series confers such 
honour upon the literature of the country ; it is stamped with a 
distinction of a nobler kind, of which we hare good reason to be 
still more proud. In no other language does there exist a body of 
fictioa 80 unexceptionable in point of taste, and impressed 
hroughout with so pure a spirit of morality. It is in this respect 
that our English ** Standard Novels'' assert a lofky superiority over 
the more dazzling but corrupting fictions of European growth. 

The charm of such a collection can hardly be sufficiently appre- 
ciated on the shelves of our libraries at home here in England. 
Imagine what a boon these 116 volumes would be to a settler on 
the arid plains of Southern Australia ! Imagine what hours of 
dreary solitude they would fill with visions of human faces, and 
the flattering action of human passion, in the distant hives of life, 
whose faintest echoes are full of interest to the exile ! To the 
colonies, where books are scarce and dear, and where every 
printed scrap is seized upon with avidity, and passed from hand 
to hand as a source of inestimable enjoyment, these cheap 
Tolumes, into which such a mass of agreeable and suggestive 
reading is compressed, will furnish an inexhaustible spring of 
information and amusement. The lowness of their price will also 
introduce them into hamlets and cottages from which they have 
been hitherto excluded by the costliness of the original editions ; 
while the travelling population, by steam-boat or railroad, for 
whom have been latterly provided sundry trumpery libraries, the 
text of which, we suspect, cannot be very confidently relied upon, 
and which are got up with a due regard to penury of print and 
ptper, may rejoice in having a series of books from which they 
can cull, at a trifling cost, abundant entertainment en route, with 
ihe satisfaction of feeling that the volumes are sufficiently elegant 
in aU details of type, paper, and biudvd^, Xx^V^^^R^voL'^^aK. 
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tibraries or on their dravin^room tables at the end of that 
ioumey. 

Th^ reader who is attracted by the cheapness -of these books, 
would no doubt enjoy their contents with a keener relish if he had 
a peep into their statistics. He may not, perhaps* suspect, while 
he is turning over the> pleasant leaves which he has just purchased 
for a few shillings, that an enormous capital has been expended 
upon their production. We will supply him with the itemsr aiid 
leave him to wonder and rejoice over the enterprise which has 
placed its fruits at so small a price within his reach* 

The copyright of the standard novels may be estimated 

at ..... . d&53,000 

The cost of printing, paper, and illustrations at . J535y000 



Making a total outlay of . . . J588,000 
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